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The American public will fully sympathize with Great Britan and 
Europe, in the death of Sir Walter Scott. 

We hoped to have had the happiness of seeing him in the United 
States. He would have been received here with a greater demon- 
stration of popular respect, than has ever been shown to him in 
Europe. His progress would not have drawn from so great a dis- 
tance, as did the visit of La Fayette, men, women and children; but 
he would have been surrounded, wherever he moved, by hearts 
swelling with admiration and love, and longing to do something in 
return, for one who has done so much for all. 

Public meetings are called in some’ of our cities, for the expression 
of respect and sympathy. But is it not practicable to do something 
more? We beg leave to suggest the following manifestation of the 
respect which is felt by the whole nation. 

1. That the legislature of each of the states should pass resolutions 
condoling with his family in the loss we have all sustained, and con- 
gratulating them upon the excellence of his private character, as well 
as the splendour of his literary career: and requesting the governor of 
each state, to transmit them with a suitable letter to the representative 
of the deceased. 

2. That the same be done by Congress and the President. 

3. That a grant of land be made to his unmarried daughter. 

4. That the privilege of taking out a copy-right in America, for 
the life of his father-in-law, be granted to Mr. Lockhart. 

We have long felt it an important blessing, to have lived during 
““eathe publication of the works of Sir Walter Scott. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
DEATH OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The blow is struck—the lyre is shattered 
—the music is hushed at length. The 
greatest—the most various—the most com- 
manding genius of modern times has left us 
to seek for that successor to his renown 
which, ia all —— »@ remote genera- 
tion alone will furnish forth. It is true that 
we have been long prepared for the event— 
it does not fall upon us suddenly—leaf after 
leaf was stripped from that noble tree before 
it was felled to the earth at last ;—our sym- 
pathy in his decay has softened to us the 
sorrow for his death. It is not now our 
intention to trace the character or to enumer- 
ate the works of the great man whose career 
is run;—to every eye that reads—every ear 
that hears—every heart that remembers, this 
much, at least, of his character is already 
known,—that he had all the exuberance of 
genius and none of its excesses ; that he was 
at once equitable and generous—that his 
heart was ever open to charity—that his life 
has probably been shortened by his scru- 
pulous d for justice. His career was 
one splendid refutation of the popular fal- 
lacy, that genius has of necessity vices— 
that its light must be meteoric—and its 
courses wayward and uncontrolled. He has 
left mankind two great lessons,—we scarcely 
know which is the most valuable. He has 
taught as how much delight one human 
pine pa confer upon the world ;—he has 
taught us also that the imagination may as- 
pire to the wildest flights without wandering 
into error. Of whom else among our great 
list of names—the heir-looms of our nation 
—can we say that he has left us everything 
to admire, and nothing to forgive? 

It is in four different paths of intellectual 
eminence that Sir Walter Scott has won his 
fame; asa poet, a biographer, an historian, 
and a novelist. It is not now a time (with 
the great man’s clay scarce cold) to enter 
into the niceties of critical discussion. We 
cannot now weigh, and sift, and compare. 
We feel too deeply at this moment to reason 
well—but we ourselves would incline to 
consider him tas a Whether 
it be that to our earliest recollections he wag 
most endeared by those mighty lays which 
called from antiquity all its noblest spirit, 
and breathed a life and nature into that 
literature, which was then languishing under 
the drowsiness of eternal imitation, and the 
trappings of a false and Gallic artificiality of 
school, at once burthensome and frivolous; 
—whatever be the cause of our differi 
from the world in general on this point, 
certain it is, that we think him even greater 
asa than a novelist,—and were it pos- 
sible that time could wither up the interest 
of the world in either, we think that the 
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prose of Waverly might suffer before the 
verse of Marmion. Never, indeed, has there 
been a poet so thoroughly Homeric as Scott 
oom py bast wag council—the 
-room at Stirling—the dying warrior 
at Flodden—the fierce Retna ane ing up 
the aisle—all are Homeric ;—all live—move 
—breathe and burn—alike poetry, but alike 
life! There is this difference, too, marked 
and prominent—between his verse and his 
prose ;—the first is emphatically the verse 
of Scott—the latter (we mean in its style) 
fear be he peeve of any one—the striki 
originality, the daring boldness, the aston- 
ishing vigour of the style, in the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, are lost in the Antiquary and 
a 
ott may be said, in prose, to have no 
There are those, we know, who call 
this very absence of style a merit—we will 
not dispute it: if it be so, Scott is the first 
great Psa writer from Bacon to Gibbon,— 
nay, from Herodotus, in Greek,to Paul Cou- 
rier, in French—who haslaid claim to it. For 
our own part, we think him in spite 
of the want of style, and not because of it. 
As a biographer, he has been unfortunate in 
his subjects ; the two most important of the 
various lives he has either delineated or 
sketched—that of Dryden and that of Swift 
—are men, to whose inexpiable baseness 
genius could neither give the dignity of 
virtue nor the interest of error. Nor, per- 
haps, if we may presume to say so, was the 
bent of the biographer’s mind that of the 
sup6E: he had more of the spirit of venera- 
tion than that of inquiry. And in his esti- 
mate, both of men and of books, his reason- 
ing seldom satisfies us so much as his 
enthusiasm charms. He was born not to 
compose criticisms, but to create critics; 
and the lessons he would draw from the 
lives and genius of other men,—the poet— 
the romancer—the critic—the philosopher of 
future ages—will deduce from his own. 

As an historian, we confess that we prize 
him more highly than as a bi r: itis 
true that the same faults are apparent in both, 
but there is in the grand History of Na 
leon more scope for redeeming beauties. 
His great, his unrivalled, excellence in des- 
cription is here brought into full and ample 
display: his battles are vivid, with colours 
which no other historian ever could com- 
mand. And all the errors of the history still 
leave scenes and touches of unrivalled ma- 
jesty to the book. 

As a novelist, Scott has been blamed for 
not imparting a more useful moral to his 
fictions, and for dwelling with too incon- 
re an — on the yo ns illusi 
writers are liable. Mankind are ie 
into two classes; and he who belongs to the” 
one will ever incur the reproach of not seeing 









through the medium of the other. Certain 
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it is, that we, with utterly different notions 
on political truths from the great writer who 
is no more, might feel some regret—some 
natural pai that cause which we 
believe the best, was not honoured by his 
advocacy; but when we reflect on the real 
influence of his works, we are satisfied they 
have been directed to the noblest ends, and 
have embraced the largest circle of hu- 
man interests. We do not speak of the de- 
light he has poured forth over the earth—of 
the lonely hours he has charmed—of the sad 
hearts he has beguiled—of the beauty and 
the music which he has summoned to a 
world where all travail and none repose: 
this, indeed, is something—this, indeed, is 
a moral—this, indeed, has been a benefit to 
mankind. And this is a new corroborant of 
one among the noblest of intellectual truths, 
—viz. that the books which please, are 
always books that, in one sense, benefit ; 
and that the work which is largely and per- 
manently po hich sways, moulds, 
and softens the universal heart—cannot ap- 
peal to vulgar and unworthy passions; (such 
peals are never widely or long trium- 
phant!}) the delight it occasions is a proof of 
the moral it inspires. 

But this power to charm and to beguile is 
not that moral excellence to which we refer. 
Scott has been the first ius— 
Fielding alone excepted—who invited our 
thorough and uncondescending sympathy to 
the wide mass of the human family—who 
has stricken (for in this artificial world it 
requires an effort) into our hearts a love and 
a respect for those chosen from the people. 
so has not done this—Shakespeare 
paints the follies of the mob with a strong 
and unfriendy hand. Where, in Shakspeare, 
is there a Jeanie Deans? Take up which 
you will of those numerous works which 
have ap , from “Waverly” to the 
“Chronicles of the Can te,”’—open 
where you please, you will find portraits 
from the people—and your interest keeping 
watch beside the poor man’s hearth. ot, 
in Scott, as they were in the dramatists of 
our language, are the peasant, the artificer, 
the farmer, d on the stage merely to 
be laughed at for their brogue, and made to 
seem ridiculous because they are useful. 

He paints them, it is true, in their natural 
language, but the | is subservient 
to the character; he does not bow the man to 
the phrase, but the phrase to the man. 
Neither does he flatter on the one hand, as 
he does not slight on the other. Unlike the 
maudlin pastoralists of France, he contents 
himself with the simple truth—he contrasts 

the dark shadows of Meg Merrilies, or of 


t redeem and sanctify them—he gives us 


“the poor—even to the gipsey and the 
» as they really are—contented, if 
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nature is snfficient to excite it. From the 
laces of rom the tents of 

e com: ually at home with man in al 
att e Ts —— bids us 
turn from the pomp of the tagenets to 
bow the knee to the poor Jew’s danghter— 
he makes us sicken at the holi of the 
royal Rothsay, to sympathize with the honest 
love of Hugh the smith. No, never was 
there one—not even Burns himself—who 
forced us mote intimately to acknowledge, 
or more deeply to fell, that 


“ The rank is but the guiner stamp, 
The man’s the gowd, for a’ that.” 

And is this being, to whom intellect 
taught philanthropy, to be judged by ordi- 
nary rules ?—are we to gauge and mete his 
capacities of good, by the common measure 
we epply to pg there was 
in him a ic sym 
with all Pin all tempers, all per ro 
of men; and this it was that redeemed his 
noble works from all the taint of , and 
all the leaven * ——— this it - 
that made him, if the Tory in principle, ' 
all-embracing leader in practice. Con ‘ 


with what he has done for the le—in 


inting the le—the works o 
valled iberal by the inai aoe 
the writings of Scott with those of Byron— 


which have really tended the most to bind 
us to the poor!—The first has touched the 
homely strings of our real heart—the other 
has written stanzas about free- 
dom. Lara, the Corsair, Childe Harold, 
Don Juan, these are the works—we will not 
say of the misanthrope—at least of the aris- 
tocrat. Are Scott’s sot Yet Byron was a 
Liberal, and Scott a Tory. Alas, the sym- 
pathy with humanity is the trae bli- 
canism of a writer of fiction. Li and 
Tory are words which signify nothing out of 
the sphere of the politics of the day. Who 
shall we select from the Liberal poets of 
our age who has bound us to the le, 
like Scott—Shelly, with his metaphysical 
refinings t—Moore, with his elaborate flori- 
dity of patriotism !—No, we feel at once that 
Nature taught Scott more of friendship with 
all mankind, than the philosophy of the one 
or the fancy of the other. Out of print, 
Scott _— belong to a Se print, 
mankind belonged to him. Toryism, which 
is another name for the spirit of monopoly, 
forsook him at that point where his inqui- 
ries into human nature He is not, 
then, we apprehend, justly liable to the 
charge of wanting a sound moral—even a 
great political moral—(and political morals 
are the greatest of all)—in the general tenor 
of works which have compelled the highest 
classes to examine and respect the lowest. 
In this, with far less learning, far less ab- 
stract philosophy, than Fielding, he is only 





our interest is excited, and knowing that 


exceeded by him in one character—(and 
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that, indeed, the most admirable in English 
fiction)}—the character of Parson Adams. 
Jeanie Deans is worth a thousand such as 
Fanny Andrews. Fielding, La Sage, and 
Cervantes are the only three writers, since 
the world began, with whom, as a novelist, 
he can be compared. And perhaps he excels 
them, as Voltaire excelled all the writers of 
his nation, not by the superior merits of one 
work but by the brilliant te of many. 
Tom Jones, Gil Blas, Don Quixote, are, 
without doubt, ter, much greater, pro- 
ductions than 
Tom Jones, Gil Blas, and even of Don 
Quixote, have not manifested the same fertile 
and mighty genius as the author of the 
Waverly Novels. 

And that genius—seemin 
ible—is quenched at len We can be 
charmed no more—the eloquent tongue is 
mute—the master’s wand is broken up—the 
right hand hath forgot its cunning—the cord 
that is loosed was indeed of silver—and the 
bow! that is broken at the dark well was of 
gold beyond all price. 

Death, of late, has been busy amongst the 

men of the earth—the mighty land- 
marks of the last age, one after one, have 
been removed :—Cuv:er, Mackintosh, Ben- 
tham, Goethe, and now Scott—there is some- 
thing, as it were mysterious and solemn in 
the disappearance of so many lights of the 
age, within so short an interval of each 
other ;—and happening, as it does, at a period 
when the old elements of society are s. n 
to the centre, it might have seemed to ancient 
superstition as if the world were preparing 
itself for an unexperienced era, and the re- 
moval of the chiefs of the past time betokened 
the advent of a new order of mind suited to 
the new disposition of events. 

When a great man dies, he leaves a 
chasm which eternity cannot fill. Others 
succeed to his fame—but never to the exact 
place which he held in the world’s eye;— 
they may be greater than the one we have 
lost—but they are not he. Shakspeare built 
not his throne on the same site as Homer— 
nor Scott on that whence Shakspeare looked 
down upon the universe. The gap which 
Scott leaves in the world is the token of the 
space he filled in the homage of his times. 
A hundred hence our posterity will still 
see that wide interval untenanted—a vast 
and mighty era in the intellectual world, 
which will prove how spacious were “ the 
city and the temple, whose summit has 
reached to Heaven.” 

Tre Avruor or “Eveene Aram.” 


ly so inexhaust- 


averly; but the authors of 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


INVOCATION. 


WRITTEN IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF ABBOT}. 
FORD. 


Spirits! Intelligences! Passions! Dreams! 
Ghosts! Genii! Sprites! 

Muses, that haunt the Heliconian streams! 
Inspiring lights ! 

Whose intellectual fires, in Scott combined, 

Supplied the sun of his omniscient mind! 


Ye who have o’er-informed and overwrought 
His teeming soul, 
Bidding it scatter galaxies of thought 
- From pole 4 le ‘. 
nlightening others till itse w dark,— 
A midnight heaven wahesl’ ent ae 
spark,— 





Spirits of Earth and Air—of Light or Gloom! 
wake! arise! 
Restore the victim ye have made—relume 
His darkling eyes. 
Wizards! be all your magic skill unfurled, 
To —_ to health the Charmer of the 
orld! 


The scabbard, by its sword outworn, repair; 
Give to his lips 

Their lore, than Chrysostom’s more rich and 
rare : 

Dispel the eclipse 

That intercepts his intellectual light, 

And — all mankind with tears and 
night. 


Not only for the Bard of highest worth, 
But best of men, 
Do I invoke ye, Powers of Heaven and 
Earth! 
Oh! where and when 
Shall we again behold his counterpart— 
Such kindred excellence of head and heart? 


So good and great—benevolent as wise— 
On his high throne 

How meekly hath he borne his faculties! 
How finely shown 

A model to the irritable race, 

Of generous kindness, courtesy, and grace! 


If he must die, how great to perish thus 
In Glory’s blaze ; 

A world, in requiem unanimous, 
Weeping his praise ; 

While Angels wait to catch his parting 

breath— 

Who would not give his life for such a 

death ? 


H. 
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From the Edinburg New Philosophical Journal. 


An Estimate of the Philosophical Character of 
Dr. Priestley. By Wit1am Henry, M. D., 
F. R.S., &c. &c.* 


Tue principal source of the materials of the 
following sketch, is the work in which the dis- 
coveries of Dr. Priestley were originally announc- 
ed to the public. It consists of six volumes in 
octavo, which were published by him at intervals 
between the years 1774 and 1786; the first 
three under the title of “Experiments and Ob- 
servations on different kinds of Air;” and the 
last three under that of “* Experiments and Ob- 
servations relating to various Branches of Natu- 
ral Philosophy, with a continuation of the Obser- 
yations on Air.” ‘These volumes were after- 
wards methodized by himself, and compressed 
into three octavos, which were printed in 1790. 
As a record of facts, and as a book of ,reference, 
the systematized work is to be preferred; but as 
affording materials for the history of that de- 
partment of science which Dr. Priestley cultivated 
with such extraordinary success, and, still more, 
for estimating the value of his discoveries, and 
adjusting his station as an experimental philoso- 
pher, the simple narrative, which he originally 
gave in the order of time, supplies the amplest 
and the firmest ground-work. 

In every thing that respects the history of this 
branch of experimental philosophy, the writings 
and researches of Dr. Priestley, to which I have 
alluded, are peculiarly instructive. They are 
distinguished by great merits, and by great de- 
fects; the latter of which are wholly undisguised 
by their author. He unveils, with perfect frank- 
ness, the whole process of reasoning, which led 
to his discoveries ; he pretends to no more saga- 
city than belonged to him, and sometimes dis- 
claims even that to which he was fairly entitled ; 
he freely acknowledges his mistakes, and candid- 
ly confesses when his success was the result of 
accident, rather than of judicious anticipation ; 
and .by writing historically and analytically, he 
exhibits the progressive improvement of his 
views, from their first dawnings to their final and 
distinct development. Now, with whatever de- 
light we may contemplate a systematic arrange- 
ment, the materials of which have been judici- 
ously-selected, and from which every thing has 
been excluded that is not essential to the harmo- 
ny of the general design, yet there can be no 
question that, as elucidating the operations of the 
human mind, and enabling us to trace and ap 
preciate its powers of invention and discovery, 
the analytic method of writing has decided ad- 
vantages. 

* Read to the first meeting of the British 
Association for the Promotion of Science, at 





— Memoir of Dr. Priestley, by Baron 
uvier, is printed in the Number for July 1827 
of this Journal. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL CHARACTER OF DR. PRIESTLEY. 


To estimate, justly, the extent of Dr. Priestley’s 
claim to philosophical reputation, it is necessary 
to take into account the state of our knowledge 
of gaseous chemistry at the time he began his 
inquiries. Without underrating what had been 
already done by Van Helmont, Ray, Hooke, 
Mayow, Boyle, Hales, Macbride, Black, Caven- 
dish, and some others, Priestly may be safely 
affirmed to have entered upon a field, which, 
though not altogether untilled, had yet been very 
imperfectly prepared to yield the rich harvest, 
which he afterwards gathered from it. The 
very implements with which he was to work 
were for the most part to be invented; and of 
the merits of those which he did invent, it is a 
sufficient proof that they continue in use to this 
day, with no very important modifications. All 
his contrivances for collecting, transferring, and 
preserving different kinds of air, and for sub- 
mitting those airs to the action of solid and 
liquid substances, were exccedingly simple, beau- 
tiful, and effectual. ‘They were chiefly, too, the 
work of his own hands, or were constructed 
under his directions by unskilled persons; for 
the class of ingenious artists, from whom the 
chemical philosopher now derives such valuable 
aid, had not then been called into existence by 
the demands of the science. With a very limit- 
ed knowledge of the general principles of che- 
mistry, and almost without practice in its most 
common manipulations;—restricted by a narrow 
income, and at first with little pecuniary assist- 
ance from others ;—compelled, too, to devote a 
large portion of his time to other pressing occu- 
pations, he nevertheless surmounted all obstacles; 
and in the career of discovery outstripped many 
who had long been exclusively devoted to sci- 
ence, and were richly provided with all appli- 
ances and means for its advancement. 

It is well know that the accident of living 
near a public brewery at Leeds, first directed 
the attention of Dr. Priestley to pneumatic che- 
mistry, by casually presenting to his observation 
the appearances attending the extinction of light- 
ed chips of wood in the gas which floats over 
fermenting liquors. He remarked, that the 
smoke formed distinct clouds floating on the 
surface of the atmosphere of the vessel, and that 
this mixture of air and smoke, when thrown over 
the sides of the vat, fell to the ground; from 
whence he deduced the greater weight of this 
sort of air than of atmospheric air. He next 
found that water imbibes the new air, and again 
abandons it when boiled or frozen. ‘These more 
obvious properties of fixed air having been ascer- 
tained, he extended his inquiries to its other qua- 
lities and relations; and was afterwards led by 
analogy to the discovery of various other gases, 
and to the investigation of their characteristic 
operties. 

It would be inconsistent with the scope ef this 
essay to give a full catalogue of Dr. Priestley’s 
discoveries, or to enumerate more of them than 
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tionable author of our first knowledge of oxygen 
zas, of nitrous oxide, of muriatic, sulphurous, and 
iuor acid gases, of ammoniacal gas, and of its 
condensation into a solid form by the acid gases. 
Hydrogen gas was known before his time; but 
he greatly extended our acquaintance with its 
properties. Nitrous gas, barely discovered by 
Dr. Hales, was first investigated by Priestley, 
and applied by him to eudiometry. To the che- 
inical history of the acids derived from nitre, he 
contributed a vast accession of original and most 
valuable facts. He seems to have been quite 
aware that those acids are essentially gaseous 
substances, and that they might be exhibited as 
such, provided a fluid could be found that is 
incapable of absorbing or acting upon them.* He 
obtained, and distinctly described,t the curious 
crystalline compound of sulphuric acid with the 
vapour of nitrous acid, or, more correctly, of sul- 
phurie and hyponitrous acids, which, being of| 
rare occurrence, was forgotten, and has been re- 
discovered, like many other neglected anticipa- 
tions of the same author. He greatly enlarged 
cur knowledge of the important class of metals, 
and traced out many of their most interesting re- 
lations to,exygen and to acids. He unfolded, 
and illustrated by simple and beautiful experi- 
ments, distinct views of combustion; of the res- 
riration of animals, both of the inferior and 
higher classes; of the changes produced in or- 
ganized bodies by putrefaction, and of the causes 
that accelerate or retard that progress; of the 
importance of azote as the characteristic ingre- 
cient of animal substances, obtainable by the ac- 
tion of dilute nitric acid on muscle and tendon; 
of the functions and economy of living vegetables; 
and of the relations and subserviency which exist 
between the animal kingdoms. After trying, 
without effect, a variety of methods, by which he 
expected to purify air vitiated by the breathing 
of animals, he discovered that its purity was re- 
stored by the growth of living and healthy vege- 
tables, freely exposed to the solar light. 

It is impossible to account for these and a 
variety of other discoveries, of less importance 
singly, but forming altogether a tribute to science, 
greatly exceeding, in riches and extent, that of 
any contemporary, without pronouncing that 
their author must have been furnished by nature 
with intellectual powers far surpassing the com- 
mon average of human endowments. If we ex- 
amine with which of its various faculties the 
inind of Dr. Priestley was most eminently gifted, 
it will, I believe, be found that it was most re- 
markable for clearness and quickness of appre- 
hension, and for rapidity and extent of association. 
On these qualities were founded that apparently 
intuitive perception of analogies, and that happy 
facility of tracing and pursuing them through all 
their consequences, which led to several of his 
most brilliant discoveries. Of these analogies 
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many were just and legitimate, and have 

the test of examination by the clearer light, since 
reflected upon them from the improved conditiog 
of science. But, in other cases, his : 
were fanciful and unfounded, and led him far 
astray from the path which might have condueted 
him directly to truth. It is curious, however, as 
he himself observes, that in missing one thing, of 
whieh he was in search, he often found another 
of greater value. In such cases, his vigilang 
seldom failed to put him in full possession of the 
treasure upon which he had stumbled. Findi 
by experience, how much chance had to do with 
the success of his investigations, he resolved tp 
multiply experiments, with the view of increas. 
ing the numerical probabilities of discovery. We 
find him confessing, on one occasion, that he 
“was led on, by a random expectation of some 
change or other taking place.” In other in. 
stances, he was influenced by theoretical views of 
so flimsy a texture, that they were dispersed by 
the first appeal to experiment. “'These mistakes,” 
he observes, “ it was in my power to have con. 
ecaled; but I was determined to show how little 
mystery there is in the business of experimental 
philosophy; and with how little sagacity, disco. 
veries, which some persons are pleased to con. 
sider great and wonderful, have been made” 
Candid acknowledgments of this kind were, how. 
ever, turned against him by persons envious of 
his growing fame; and it was asserted that all 
his discoveries, when not the fruits of plagiarism, 
were “lucky guesses,” or owing to mere chance* 
Such detractors, however, could not have been 
aware of the great amount of credit that is due to 
the philosopher, who at once perceives the value 
of a casual observation, or of an unexpected re. 
sult; who discriminates what facts are trivial, 
and what are important; and selects the latter, 
to guide him through difficult and perplexed 
mazes of investigation. In the words of D’Alem- 
bert, “ Ces hazards ne sont que pour ceux qui 
jouent bien.” 

The talents and qualifications which are here 
represented as having characterized the mind of 
Dr. Priestley, though not of the rarest kind, or of 
the highest dignity, were yet such as admirably 
adapted him for improving chemical science at 
the time when he lived. What was then wanted, 
was a wider field of observation ;—an enlarged 
sphere of chemical phenomena ;—an acquaintance 
with a far greater number of individual bodies, 
than were then known; from the properties of 
which, and from those of their combinations, ten- 
tative approximations to general principles might 
at first be deduced; to be confirmed or corrected, 
enlarged or circumscribed, by future experience. 





* These charges, especially that of plagia- 
rism, which em pbepere * advanced by 
some friends of Dr. Higgins, were trium- 
phantly repelled by Dr.Priestley, in a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘“ Philosophical Empiricisms,” pub- 
lished in 1775. 
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It would have retarded the progress of science, 
and put off, to a far distant day, that affluence of| 
new facts which Priestley so rapidly accumulated, 
if he had stopped to investigate, with painful and 
rigid precision, all the minute circumstances of 
temperature, of specific gravity, of absolute and 
relative weights, and of crystalline structure, on 
which the more exact science of our own times 
is firmly based, and from which its evidences 
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the former and the external atmosphere. Thu: 
he erroneously supposed that hydrogen gas was 
transmuted into azotic gas, by remaining long 
confined by the water of a pneumatic cistern. 
The same eager direction of his mind to a single 
object, caused him also to overlook several new 
substances, which he must necessarily have ob- 
tained, and which, by a more watchful care, he 
might have secured and identified. At a very 


must henceforward be derived. Nor could such |early period of his inquiries, (viz. before Novem- 


refined investigations have then been carried on 
with any success, on account of any imperfection 


ber, 1771,) he was in possession of oxygen gas 
from saltpetre, and had remarked its striking 


of philosophical instruments. It would have effect on the flame of a candle; but he pursued 


been fruitless, also, at that time, to have indulged 
in speculations respecting the ultimate constitu- 
tion of bodies ;—speculations that have no solid 
ground-work, except in a class of facts developed 
within the last thirty-five years, all tending to 


the subject no farther until August, 1774, when 
he again procured the same kind of gas from the 
red oxide of mercury, and in a less pure state, 
from red lead. Placed thus a second time within 
his grasp, he did not omit to make prize of this, 


establish the laws of combination in definite and|his greatest, discovery. He must, also, have ob- 
in multiple proportions, and to support the still|tained chlorine by the solution of manganese in 


more extensive generalization, which has been 
reared by the genius of Dalton. 
It was, indeed, by the activity of his intellec- 


spirit of salt; but it escaped his notice, because, 
being received over mercury, the gas was instant- 
ly absorbed.* If he had employed a bladder, as 


tual faculties, rather than by their reach or|Scheele afterwards did, to collect the produce of 
vigour, that Dr. Priestley was enabled to render|the same materials, he could not have failed to 
such important services to natural science. We | anticipate the Swedish philosopher, in a discovery 
should look, in vain, in any thing that he has/not less important than that of oxygen gas. Car- 
achieved, for demonstrations of that powerful |bonic oxide early and repeatedly presented itself 
and sustained attention, which enables the mind |to his observation, without his being aware of its 
to institute close and accurate comparison ;—to|true distinctions from other kinds of inflammable 
trace resemblances that are far from obvious;—|air; and it was reserved for Mr. Cruickshank of 
and to discriminate differences that are recondite | Woolwich to unfold its real nature and charac- 
and obscure. The analogies which caught his/ters. It is remarkable also, that in various parts 
observation lay near the surface, and were eager-|of his works, Dr. Priestley has stated facts that 
ly and hastily pursued ; often, indeed, beyond the | might have given him a hint of the law, since un- 
boundaries within which they ought to have been | folded by the sagacity of M. Gay-Lussac, “ that 
circumscribed. Quick as his mind was in the| gaseous substances combine in define volumes.” 
perception of resemblances, it appears (probably | He show that 


for that reason) to have been little adapted for 


1 measure of fixed air unites with 1 6-7 mea- 


those profound and cautious abstractions, which | sure of alkaline air, 


apply the only solid foundations of general laws. 


1 measure of sulphurous acid with 2 measures 


In sober, patient, and successful induction, Priest- | of do. 


ley must yield the palm to many others, who, 
though far less fertile than himself in new and 


1 measure of fluor acid with 2 measures of do. 
1 measure of oxygen gas with 2 measures 


happy combinations of thought, surpassed him in | nitrous, very nearly ; 
the use of a searching and rigorous logic; in the |and that by the decomposition of 1 vol. of ammo- 
art of advancing, by secure steps, from phenomena | nia, 3 vols of hydrogen are evolved. 


to general conclusions ;—and again in the em- 


Let not, however, failures such as these to reap 


ployment of general axioms as the instruments of|all that was within his compass, derogate more 


farther discoveries. 


than their due share from the merits of Dr. 


Among the defects of his philosophical habits, | Priestley; for they may be traced to that very 
may be remarked, that he frequently pursued an | ardour of temperament, which though to a cer- 
object of inquiry too exclusively, neglecting |tain degree a disqualification for close and cor- 
others, which were necessarily connected with it,|rect observation, was the vital and sustaining 
and which, if investigated, would have thrown /|principle of his zealous devotion to the pursuit of 
great light on the main research. Asan instance, | scientific truth. Let it be remembered, that phi- 
may be mentioned his omitting to examine the |losophers of the loftiest pretensions are charge- 


relation of gases to water. 


This relation, of|able with similar oversights;—that even Kepler 


which he had indistinct glimpses, was a source of|and Newton overlooked discoveries, upon the 
perpetual embarrassment to him, and led him to|very confines of which they trod, but which they 


imagine changes in the intimate constitution of|left to confer glory on the names of less illus- 
gases, which where in fact due to nothing more |trious followers. 


than an interchange of place between the gas in 
the water and that above the water, or between 
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Of the general correctness of Dr. Pricstley’s 
experiments, it is but justice to him to speak 
with decided approbation. In some instances, it 
must be acknowledged, that his results have been 
rectified by subsequent inquirers, chiefly as re- 
spects quantities and proportions. But of the im- 
mense number of new facts originating with him, 
it is surprising how very few are at variance with 
recent and correct observations. Even in these 
few examples, his errors may be traced to causes 
connected with the actual condition of science at 
the time; sometimes to the use of impure sub- 
stances, or to the imperfection of his instruments 
of research ; but never to carelessness of inquiry 
or negligence of truth. Nor was he more re- 
markable for the zeal with which he sought sa- 
tisfactory evidence, than for the fidelity with 
which he reported it. In no one instance is he 
chargeable with misstating, or even with straining 
or colouring, a fact, to suit an hypothesis. And 
though this praise may, doubtless, be conceded to 
the great majority of experimental philosophers, 
yet Dr. Priestley was singularly exempt from that 
disposition to view phenomena through a co- 
loured medium, which sometimes steals imper- 
ceptibly over minds of the greatest general pro- 
bity. ‘This security he owed to his freedom from 
all undue attachment to hypotheses, and to the 
facility with which he was accustomed to frame 
and abandon them ;—a facility resulting not from 
liabit only, but from principle. “ Hypotheses” 
he pronounces, in one place, “ to be a cheap 
commodity ;” im another to be “ of no value ex- 
cept as the parents of facts;” and so far as he 
was himself concerned, he exhorts his readers 
“to consider new facts only as discoveries, and to 
draw conclusions for themselves.” The only 
exception to this general praise is to be found in 
the pertinacy with which he adhered, to the last, 
to the Stahlian hypothesis of phlogiston; and in 
the anxiety which he evinced to reconcile to it 
new phenomena, which were considered by al- 
most all other philosophers as proofs of its utter 
unsoundness. But this anxiety, it must be re- 
membered, was chiefly apparent at a period of 
life, when most men have a reluctance to change 
the principle of arrangement, by which they have 
been long accustomed to class the multifarious 
particulars of their knowledge. 

In all those feelings and habits that connect 
the purest morals with the highest philosophy 
(and that there is such a connxtion no one can 
doubt,) Dr. Priestley is entitled to unqualified 
esteem and admiration. Attached to science by 
the most generous motive, he pursued it with an 
entire disregard to his own peculiar interest. He 
neither sought, nor accepted when offered, any 
pecuniary aid in his philosophical pursuits, that 
did not leave him in possession of the most com- 
plete independence of thought and of action. 

‘ree from all little jealousies of contemporaries 
or rivals, he earnestly invited other labourers into 
the field which he was cultivating; gave publi- 
city, in his own volumes, to their own experi- 
ments; and with true candour, was as ready to 


record the evidence which contradicted, as that 
which confirmed, his own views and results, 
Every hint which he had derived from the wri. 
tings or conversation of others was unrese 
acknowledged. As the best way of accelerating 
the progress of science, he recommended and 
practised the early publication of all discoveries; 
though quite aware, that in his own case, more 
durable fame would often have resulted from a 
delayed and more finished performance. “Those 
persons,” he remarks, “are very properly dis. 
appointed, who, for the sake of a little more re. 
putation, delay publishing their discoveries til] 
they are anticipated by others.” 

In perfect consistency with that liberality of 
temper which has been ascribed to Dr. Priestley, 
it may be remarked also, that he took the most 
enlarged views of the scope and objects of Natu. 
ral Science. In various passages of his works he 
has enforced, with warm and impressive elo. 
quence, the considerations that flow from the 
contemplation of those arrangements in the na. 
tural world, which are not only perfect in them. 
selves, but are essential parts of one grand and 
harmonious design. He strenuously recommends 
experimental philosophy as an agreeable relief 
from employments that excite the feelings or 
overstrain the attention; and he proposes it to the 
young, the high-born, and the affluent, as a source 
of pleasure unalloyed with the anxieties and agi- 
tations of public life. He regarded the benefits 
of its investigations, not merely as issuing in the 
acquirement of new facts, however striking and 
valuable; nor yet in the deduction of general 
principles, however sound and important; but as 
having a necessary tendency to increase the in- 
tellectual power and energy of man, and to exalt 
human nature to the highest dignity of which it 
is susceptible. The springs of such inquiries he 
represents as inexhaustible; and the prospects, 
that may be gained by successive advances in 
knowledge, as in themselves “ truly sublime and 
glorious.” 

Into our estimate of the intellectual character 
of an individual, the extent and the comprehen- 
siveness of his studies must always enter as an 
essential element. Of Dr. Priestley it may be 
justly affirmed, that few men have taken a wider 
range over the vast and diversified field of human 
knowledge. In devoting, through the greater 
part of his life, a large portion of his attention to 
theological pursuits, he fulfilled, what he strongly 
felt to be his primary duty as a minister of reli- 
gion. This .is not the fit occasion to pronounce 
an opinion of the fruits of those inquiries, related 
as they are to topics which still continue to be 
agitated as matters of earnest controversy. In 
Ethics, in Metaphysics, in the philosophy of Lan- 
guage and in that of General History, he expa- 
tiated largely. He has given particular histories 
of the Sciences of Electricity and of Optics, cha- 
racterized by strict impartiality, and by great 
perspicuity of language and arrangement. Of 
the mathematics, he appears to have had only a 





general or elementary knowledge; nor, perhaps, 
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did the original qualities, or acquired habits, of 
his mind fit him to excel in the exact sciences. 
On the whole, though Dr. Priestley may have 
been surpassed by many, in vigour of understand- 
ing and capacity for profound research, yet it 
would be difficult to produce an instance of a 
writer more eminent for the variety and versati- 
lity of his talents, or more meritorious for their 
zealous, unwearied, and productive employment. 


—— 








From the New Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


SIERRA LEONE. 
METEOROLOGY. 


Dr. Boyle, in his interesting work on medical 
topography of the western coast of Africa, says, 
“There are very few parts in the tropical world 
which at first sight hold out more allurements, 
even to the experienced traveller, than Sierra 
Leone. Its splendid scenery, and its beautiful 
river, together with its extensive, commodious, 
and generally secure harbour, and pleasant-look- 
ing town and villages, are calculated to excite the 
most flattering hopes in respect of health and 
enjoyment, notwithstanding strong previous im- 
pressions with regard to the country. On mak- 
ing Sierra Leone from the north, the mountains 
from which the peninsula was named, first excite 
attention. ‘They are iofty, perpetually clothed, 
from their summits to their bases, in all the 
fertile gaicty of Nature’s verdant scenery; and 
there is a pleasing and endless variety in the 
outline of their countless peaks and declivities. 
As the ship draws in with the shore, signs of 
cultivation appear, and increase with rapidity, 
both in number and attractiveness. Freetown, 
and the lately formed villages in its neighbour- 
hood, at first appear like anomalous patches in 
the view; but on a nearer approach, they add 
greatly to its beauty and its interest. When the 
ship has arrived just at that point of distance 
from which a person may sce all the broad out- 
lines and apparent characteristics of an extensive 
scene, without being able to discern the minute 
details, the effect is magnificent. On the left 
hand is the Bulloon shore, low, but covered with 
luxurious and richly coloured bush, an occasional 
palm and pullom tree, rising in graceful form 
above the neighbouring mangroves:—in appear- 
ance it seems to embody the notions formed of 
fairy-land, but its rea‘ities most sadly illustrate 
the folly of such dreams. The middle ground 
also occurs on the left hand, and it gives a variety 
to the view. In front are the spacious river, ex- 
tending farther than the eye can reach, and the 
north side of the peninsula, with its lofty moun- 
tains, and Freetown, running to the water’s edge, 
and surmounted by the barracks, and protected 
by a handsome fort, and a coast, forming small 
and convenient bays, from the town to its termi- 
nation at the Cape, which runs boldly into the 
sea. On the right is the Atlantic. That a 
scene, composed of such ostensible material fea- 
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tures, is grand and imposing, may readily be 
supposed; but those who are ignorant of the pe- 
culiarities of a tropical climate, and its seduc- 
tive influence on a stranger, can form no ade- 
quate notion of the character and extent of its 
actual power. For the moment home is forgot- 
ten; or if remembered, the remembrance is ac- 
companied with a desire it should be situated in 
such a seeming paradise. In thus speaking of 
the view on arriving at Sierra Leone, we are 
supposing the settlement to be made on a fine 
clear day, when the atmosphere is bright and 
comparatively devoid of malaria, and the river 
runs its natural course, unswollen, and free from 
discoloration. Should the arrival, however, hap- 
pen at a different period, when the atmosphere is 
dense, oppressive, and fraught with deleterious 
exhalations, and the rains are deluging the face 
of the country, and once augmenting the river, 
and destroying its beauty, then Sierra Leone 
presents a very different appearance; there is 
nothing to excite a pleasing anticipation, but 
there is a world of causes for apprehension and 
for dread. ‘The realities of the scene are, of 
course, unaltered, for the two periods are the 
property of the climate, and must be alike en- 
dured by the colonists; but the appearances pre- 
sent a melancholy and fearful contrast.” 

The seasons at Sierra Leone are divided into 
the wet and the dry. The latter is generally 
ushered in by the explosion of two or three tor- 
nados, which, although formidable in themselves, 
are still so long connected with the approach of 
a pleasant time, as that the inhabitants have some 
times prayed for their appearance. One of those 
strange commotions of nature is thus described 
by Mr. Boyle:—* A violent tornado appears to 
strangers a most appalling visitation, and pro- 
duces an extraordinary effect upon their feelings. 
It consists of successive flashes of the most vivid 
lightning, tremendous shocks of thunder, rapidly 
and alarmingly reiterated, impetuous gusts of 
wind, deluging rain. This terrific combination 
of the elements sweeps along the whole of the 
coast under consideration; but it occurs with 
peculiar force on what is called the windward 
coast, especiallly at Sierra Leone. Its denomi 
nation is derived from the Portuguese, it being a 
corruption of the word trueno, which means 
thunder-storm. Its approach is first discernible 
by the appearance of a small clear silvery speck, 
at a high altitude in the heavenly expanse, which 
increases and descends towards the horizon, with 
a gradual and slow, but visible motion. In its 
descent it becomes circumscribed by a dark ring, 
which extends itself on every side, and as soon as 
the silvery cloud approaches the horizon, veils it 
in impenetrable gloom. At the moment the 
elements seem to have ceased their operation, and 
the very functions of nature to he paralysed ; the 
atmosphere appears to be deprived of the spirit of 
vitality, and a sensation of approaching suffoca- 
tion pervades and oppresses the physical system. 
The mind is wrapped in awe and suspense, but 





the latter is speedily relieved by the dark horizon 
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clectrie fluid ; peals of distant thunder then break 
upon the ear, and rapidly approach, and increase 
in fervency and violence, till the shocks become 
appalling; when the thunder is at its loudest, a 
tremendous gust of wind rushes with incredible 
and often irresistible vehemence from the dark- 
ened part of the horizon, not rarely in its course 
carrying away roofs of houses and chimney-tops, 
blowing down or uprooting trees, and laying the 
stoutest and largest ships on their beam ends, or 
sinking them under weigh or at anchor; and to 
that succeeds a furious deluge of rain, which 
falls in one vast sheet, rather than in drops, and 
concludes this terrible convulsion. The light- 
ning is of the most vivid description, and, con- 
trary to what has been reported of it, seldom 
sheet-lightning, but forked and piercing, and 
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being suddenly illuminated by one broad blaze of 


ing power of its gusts, and the atmospheric jn. 
fluence of lightning and its rains, that noxious 
exhalations from the earth, and deleterious mias- 
mata, before confined to the neighbourhood of 
their origin by opposed or light currents of air 
in the day, or attracted by the land (the more 
lofty the more attractive) in the night, are re- 
| moved, and consequently, the indescribably dis- 
tressing feelings occasioned by a foul atmosphere, 
are superseded by those comparatively pleasura. 
ble and enlivening sensations which have been 
already noticed, pp. 40—42. The average time 
for the tornados fo set in, is the termination of the 
month of September, from which time until 
Christmas, tolerably calm weather may be ex. 
pected. At Christmas, the periodical winds called 
the harmatan commence, and continye to blow 
| for six or ten weeks. It is very curious, that 








often extremely destructive, both to things ani- | Whilst to the natives, and to the Europeans, who, 
mate and inanimate. Its apparently doubtful, | from long residence may be said to be acclimated 
wild course, is sometimes directed to a large and/in the settlement, these winds are exceedingly 
lofty tree, and the foliage, at the points of con-| annoying, the Europeans newly arrived consider 
tact, is blasted on the instant, the exposed [teem as refreshing and salubrious. But during 
branches are severed from the trunk, and proba- | the raging of the harmatans, the furniture of 
bly the enormous trunk itself is rent to its basis; every house is covered with fine sand, and tables 
and destroyed. When it comes in contact with}and chairs crack under their influence. Mr. 
a house, it frequently leaves it as great a wreck} Boyle concludes this part of his subject by a 
as ships have been seen to be on coming out of a | diary of the weather at Sierra Leone, for the 
severe action, or after a destructive storm; and, term nearly of a year—a document that will 
occasionally, the building entered by it may hap- be read with extreme interest by all the cultiva- 
pen to remain untouched, and its inmates, some, tors of metcorological science. 

or al! of them, as the author has known to occur, | 

perish under its scorching influence. Occasionally | 


the spindle of a ship’s mast, the most elevated | 


part of it, may appear to be the point of attrac. | 


tion, and it will sometimes dart among the spers| 


and cordage harmless, descending till it reach 
the deck, when it suddenly quits the vessel by 
some aperture, and rapidly returning through 
another, seems to have acquired a new character 
with incredible velocity ; for, steering its strange 
and rapid course into the maindeck or hold, it 
will kill, maim, or injure every animate or inani-| 
mate with which it comes in contact. Much 
good has unquestionably been effected by con- 
ductors; but those who have watched the pro- 
gress of the electric fluid, will hold the theorist 
in no estimation, who does not make the atmos- 
phere the first and most important point of con- 
sideration. ‘The heavy peals, or rather the ter- 





rifying shocks, of thunder which -follow the 
lightning, frequently not only shake the build- | 


From the London Literery Gazette. 


THE SOCIETY FOR TIE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE, AND THEIR PUBLICATIONS. 


We have for a considerable time intended to 
call the public attention to the literary and pub- 
lishing proceedings carried on under the sanction 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge—or at least, of the high and and honoura- 
ble names which adorn the list of its committee; 
but, like most tasks not altogher agreeable to be 
performed, we have postponed and postponed it, till 
much of our original impulse has evaporated— 
though we trust what we may have lost in this 
respect will be compensated by the more dispas 





ings at Frectown, but the very foundations on| sionate consideration which pause and reflection 
which they stand; and the reverlerations from | have enabled us to bestow upon the subject. It is 
the surrounding mountains increase, if possible, ' one of very great importance, whether we take into 
the awe excited by elementary commotion. The | view the efforts produced upon individual inte- 
succeeding rain, or rather deluge, is happily of rets, upon literature in general, or upon the popu- 
short duration, and rushing down the various laticn for whose instruction these efforts are an- 
inlets and indentations in the adjoining moun-|nounced to be made; and therefore, if long 
tains, it forms into streams even a few minutes | avoided, we fvel it to be a duty which we ought 
after its commencement, which sweeps through not entirely to neglect, candidly and fairly to 
the strects of Freetown with astonishing velocity, submit our opinions upon it to our habitual 
bearing with them all the exposed vegetable and readers and to the world at large. We are sure 
other matter, in a state of putridity or decay.|we shall not be betrayed into any willing misre- 
Such is the tornado, and it is by the prepondcrat- | presentation—into any censure not apparently 








y 








founded in truth—or into any expression calcu- 
lated to give offence to any one of the parties con- 
cerned in this system. With many of them we 
have the gratification of being on terms of friend- 
ly intimacy, and for others we have a very sin- 
cere respect and admiration; but as an associated 
body, we think them liable to very serious objec- 
tions; and these we venture, in all good temper, 
to bring forward, even for their own calm notice 
and deliberate rumination. 

We have now before us, issuing from this 
Society — 


1. The Library of Useful Knowledge, Monthly 
Parts, Svo. voluines. 

2. The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Monthly Parts, 12mo. volumes. 
. The Quarterly Journal of Education, 8vo. 
. Acheap Cabinet Atlas. 
. The British Almanac, annually. 
. ‘The Companion to the Almanac, annually. 
. Gallery of Portraits, monthly. 
. The Penny Magazine, weekly. 
. The Working Man’s Companion, in _peri- 
odical pocket volumes. 

10. The Results of Machinery. 

11. Cottage Evenings, a series of volumes for 
the Agricultural Classes. 

12. The Rights of Industry; Political Econo- 


cmH awe 


my. 
13. The Physican. 1.'The Cholera; a Medical 
Series. 

14. Frugal Cookery. 

15. The History of the Church, in some 


twenty parts, and going on. 


Besides other small and separate publications, 
which we are not sure that we can correctly enu- 
merate, and must consequently blend with the 
mass already sufficiently exhibited by the preced- 
ing catalogue. 

It is now five years, Feb. 1827, since the So- 
ciety commenced its publishing operations, thus 
announcing its purpose :—*“ The want of elemen- 
tary treatises for instructing all classes of the 
community in the various branches of knowledge, 
particularly in the sciences and the arts con- 
nected with them, having been long experienced 
by the friends of general education, the Com- 
mittee for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
have adopted such measures as appeared best 
calculated to supply the defect.” And they ac- 
cordingly advertised a series of treatises, to 
remedy an eyil which we grant existed in a cer- 
tain degree, but by no means to the extent as- 
sumed—for our language abounded with many 
elementary works of the highest value and merit ; 
and one popular publication alone, Pinnock’s 
Catechisms, nearly supplied the desideratum 
here insisted upon. The treatises were to ap- 
pear in sixpenny parts, and at the rate of two 
per month—so that the charge would not fall 
heavily even upon the poorest classes; and so far, 
perhaps, there was rather merit in than any ob- 
jection to the proposed plan, which was, how- 
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ever, ushered in with a palpable eye to Trade, 
and the ordinary principles of profit and loss ; for 
an Introductory Discourse upon the Advantages 
and Pleasures derived from the Pursuits of Sci- 
ence, from no less an authority than the present 
Lord High Chancellor of England, was given 
gratis with the first No.; and reading socie- 
ties, mechanics’ institutions, and education com- 
mittees in the country, were attracted by the 
offer of being “ furnished with supplies at a liberal 
discount.” 

We have said, and we repeat,* that this design 
was rather to be approved of than condemned; 
since a systematised and able set of elementary 
essays of the kind proposed could not fail to dis- 
seminate useful information throughout the king- 
dom upon such topics as were specified, viz. : 
astronomy, mechanical powers, practical me- 
chanics, anatomy, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneu- 
matics, optics, electricity, magnetism, millwork, 
geometry, algebra, land surveying, navigation, 
chemistry, geology, meteorology, dycing, bleach- 
ing, and other useful arts; natural history, agri- 
cultural buildings and machinery, farming, &c. 
&c. &e. But having begun well, and announced 
a laudable object fairly, we cannot justify the 
ulterior encroachments upon almost every branch 
of literary property which the Society have since 
been induced to commit. In the first place, it 
strikes us that the bare mention of the publica- 
tions is enough to show that they have departed 
from the fundamental principles of their esta- 
blishment; secondly, that they have, under the 
weight of eminent names, injuriously interfered 
with individual capital most honourably employ- 
ed, and invaded individual right which ought to 
have been protected both by law and by patriotic 
feeling ; thirdly, that they come in worse than a 
questionable shape as competitors into the mar- 
ket; and, fourthly, that their extended operations 
are now, and likely permanently to be, hurtful to 
the trade, the literature, the intelligence, and the 
prosperity of the country. 

The existing aspect and condition of the So- 
ciety is, in truth, neither more nor less than a 
huge Manufacturing Monopoly, turning out 
works of every sort and description, and under- 
selling the fair trader by the aid of patronage 
and subscription funds, which never could have 
been meant to perpetuate the wrong done by thir, 
their misapplication. Let us sce how the matter 
stands broadly in this respect between the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
publishers previously in business. Of the latter, 
every man and firm must have risen to respecta- 
bility and consequent business by the expendi- 
ture of much capital, and by long years of assi- 
duous toil and good conduct. It is rather hard 
upon such to have a powerful rivalry started, no 
only without the risk of one shilling of cost, or 





* By reference to the Literary Gazettes for 
the last five years, it will be seen that we have 
reviewed many of the publications, as they ap- 





peared, with warm praise. 
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one hour of labour, or one act of liberality, but|the people? Nor can we conscientiously say that 
sheerly brought into repute and force by the an-| Mr. Murray’s selection of subject is the best and 
nouncement that such distinguished persons as| wisest for the appellation of Family Library, 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, Lord John Russell,| The Draco code of our criminal laws, the eruel 
Lord Althrop, Lord Auckland, Lord Dover, Sir| deeds committed by tyrannical kings, and the 
John Parnell, Sir John Hobhouse, Sir Martin} sanguinary outrages of successful rebellion and 
Archer Shee, Mr. Spring Rice, besides many) revolution, are all well to be viewed amid the his. 
literary and scientific men, who had all made| torical events of which they constitute a part; but 
their reputations and characters by different pur-| to draw them out into a separate and conspicy. 
suits, were concerned in and at the head of the} ous light, and thus teach every one to dwell upon, 
new undertaking. In a limited object, the array} and by dwelling upon, imbibe a taste for their 
of great established names against existing indi-| sin and horror, is, to say the least, bad taste; and 
viduals interests is likely enough to produce indi-| instead of cither amusing or useful instruction, a 
vidual distress, every portion of which affects the| corrupting means of familiarizing the public 
community and the whole body politic; but when| mind to things which had far better be left in 
this imposing array is pushed into almost every| shade and oblivion. ‘The spectacle of executions 
branch and department of a very important di-/ never afforded a beneficial lesson; hanging hu. 
vision of national industry and commerce, it is} man carcasses in chains is but a disgusting bar- 
not casy to calculate the evil which it must pro-! barity; and the gibbeting of murdered monarchs 
duce. or sacrificed subjects in lettered descriptions is 
As general argument cannot demonstrate this| quite as unlikely to improve the reader. Never. 
so clearly as particulars, we will shortly touch| theless, we perceive, by a recent newspaper para. 
upon some few of the details which, at once, rise} graph, that “ A charter of incorporation has been 
to our mind upon the question. granted by his Majesty, on the petition of W. 

The Libraries of Useful and Entertaining} Tooke, Esq. F. R. S., to this Society (for the Dif. 
Knowledge, of which some of the volumes have} fusion of Useful Knowledge,) the objects of 
been worthy, and some (looking at the auspices! which are thereby designated to be, to cause to 
under which they appeared,) not very worthy of| be composed, compiled, and written, treatises, 
approbation, have materially affected the first pro-| and works, and elementary tracts, on, or relating 
duction of this class, Constable’s Miscellany: and/ to, arts, sciences, and letters; and also causing to 
thus (not, as we have remarked, by the usual| be made, engraved, and constructed, prints, maps, 
competition between man and man, but by the/ plans, models, and instruments connected with 
help of adventitious and unbought advantages, | arts sciences, and letters; such treatises, works, 








diminished the provision of a family, thrown out| tracts, prints, maps, plans, models, and instru- 
of employment printers, paper-makers, &c. &e.| ments, to be printed, made, and published, in an 
in Edinburgh, and changed relations the con-|economical manner, and to be sold at a reasona- 
tinuance and consistency of which were of value| ble price. The London general committee is by 
to society. In a similar way, these “Useful| such charter recognised as the governing body of 
Knowledge” performances have seemed to run|the Society, and of which committee the Lord 
against private enterprise, with all the odds we|Chancellor is constituted the first chairman, Lord 
have mentioned in their favour, and without a/ John Russell the first vice-chairman, and Mr. 
single superior claim to popularity, tending to|'Tooke is named as treasurer of the Socicty.” 
subvert that spirit from which alone the public] This is truly comprehensive enough; and we 
can expect sustained merit or excellence in so} should be glad to learn where there is any pro- 
essential a concern as is involved in the literary| perty, though for a century vested in any of the 
productions of England. We see, for instance,|lines of publication engrossed by this charter, 
that Mr. Murray has just published the “'Trials| which can now be considered safe from the un- 
of Charles I. and of some of the Regicides,” as| fair competition so embodied against it. 

No. XXXI. of his Family Library, against which} Let us look again, for example, at such persons 
Lords Brougham, John Russell, Althorp, Dover,}as Mr. Arrowsmith or Mr. Cary. Both have 
Ashley, Auckland, Suffield, and Co. bring out as} expended vast sums and unremitting pains upon 
a piece of their Entertaining Knowledge, the| geographical improvements, and, through their 
“Criminal Trials,” a rifacciamento of the old| exertions, the latest discoveries, and the most ac- 
State Trials, so well known under a variety of| curate observations, have made English maps, 
forms, and at this very moment republishing in| charts, and topographical works generally, arti- 
penny or twopenny numbers, by Strange, of Pa-|cles of sale and consumption in every civilized 
ternoster Row. Now, by the by, of these new| country. The Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
editions we do not think that any one of them is| ful Knowledge have not contributed a single iota 
congenial tc the professed objects of the publica-| to this; but they step in, avail themselves of all 
tions to which they belong; except, indeed, Mr.|that has been done by spirited individual exer- 
Strange’s, whith has no professed object, and can} tion, and they issue from the press their low- 
only be surmised by its companionship with the} priced maps, &c., at once robbing and maltreat- 
ultra unsettling periodicals that issue from the|ing those to whom they are indebted for their 
same press. But if this guess be well founded,| value. We have been tuld that Mr. Cary alone 
how can a like work be fit for “ Entertaining” | has a stock of 50,000/. in copperplates and copy- 
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rights, consigned to waste in consequence of this 
invasion. 

The Almanac and Almanac Companion was 
another inroad; but as it touched only another 
and a wealthy corporation—the Stationers’ Com- 
pany—and induced improvements in these An- 
nuals, we shall not discuss the principle in re- 
ference to them. But not so the latest of the 
Society’s process towards the universal business 
of bookmakers and booksellers—the Gallery of 
Portraits. Here the design is evidently taken 
from the superb work, Lodge’s Portraits, pub- 
lished by Harding and Lepard, and already imi- 
tated in the National Portrait Gallery, published 
by Fisher, Son, and Co. In the first of these 
undertakings, Messrs. Harding embarked the for- 
tunes of a respectable house, gave (like Boydell 
of a former date) immense encouragement to the 
fine arts and artists, and, as was to be wished and 
expected from their merit, prevailed in producing 
a publication the worth of which was duly ap- 
preciated by the public. As success is sure to 
engender competition, Messrs. Fishers took up a 
similar, though, in the subjects, more modern 
design, and in a similar manner laid out a very 
considerable sum on paintings, engravings, and 
literary effort. ‘They, too, were lucky enough to 
please, and to meet their reward. But either of 
these parties might have lost ruinously by their 
expensive speculations; and it must never be for- 
gotten, that it is such speculation which, in the 
aggregate, give bread to thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of the working classes, invigorate 
our commerce, support the government, and em- 
bellish and enrich the country. Can we, then, 
deem it either just or proper, that, stepping 
widely out of their original prospectus, the So- 
cicty for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
should also add this other iron to the multitude 
they had already in the fire? We are decidedly 
of opinion, that in so doing they trespass on pri- 
vate enterpise, in a way detrimental to the public 
interests: for they cannot, with the widest views, 
hope to supply all demands ; and when, by grasp. 
ing at too much, they have destroyed the springs 
on which supply depended, abuses, want, and 
confusion, must inevitably ensue. The manu- 
facturer and shopkecper, who was wont to keep 
up the stock, will no where be found; and the 
Monopoly, with all its guarantee of names, wil] 
deteriorate in its articles, and be at the same 
time inefficient to meet the consumption required. 
With regard to other points, this case is still 
stronger against the Society on this account: 
while Messrs. Harding and Lepard, and Messrs. 
Fishers, often gave large prices for original por- 
traits, and even copies by clever draughtsmen, 
the Society, by its patrons and subscriptions, are 
enabled to go into the field without expense ; and 
re-engraving mostly old pictures, or, through fa- 
your, new ones, they endeavour, very unhand- 
somely, to undersell and supersede publications 
which possess, and well deserve to possess, the 
liberal support of the country. Let us add, that 
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this work is irreconcilable with their avowed de- 
sign; for it is not elementary, nor can it be held 
to be calculated for the diffusion of such know- 
ledge as is fittest for the lower orders: it is 
neither more nor less than a bookselling job. 

Come we next to the Penny Magazine—an 
anomaly which has set the Stamp-office and the 
stamp-laws at utter defiance; and which we 
know, from our own experience, is doing that in 
the name of the Lord Chancellor of England 
which it has cost us, at the dictation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, above 30,0001. 
simply to avoid infringing! When we state this, 
we can assure our readers that we are not in the 
slightest degree sore upon the raw; but we men- 
tion it merely for the oddity of the fact, and to 
show that, while dabbling in every thing, this 
Society is possessed of very unfair and injurious 
arms—arms not to be tolerated in a new monoply 
at a period when all old monopolies are crum- 
bling to dust under the “ march of intellect,” 
with “the schoolmaster abroad” at the head of 
the forces. This Penny Magazine, too, has not 
only to answer for itself, but for the host, bad 
and good (and some of them are bad enough, 
wicked, inflammatory, and obscene,) of periodi- 
cals of the same kind, which must be tolerated 
so long as it is published by the lords, savans, 
and literati, &c. whose names grace the com- 
mission of managers of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge. 

We need not, we trust, for the elucidation of 
our subject, go farther into minutiew ; and there- 
fore we will just allude to one or two of the other 
productions of the Society, which cannot so well 
be reconciled to their ostensible declarations as 
to the mere mercantile contest with private per- 
sons and houses in the publishing trade. The 
Journal of Education is in direct competition 
with several periodicals ; the majority of volumes 
of the two Libraries, from the subjects chosen, 
are liable to the same censure; the Physician is 
a piece of the hour, run against several medical 
publications ; and a cheap Cookery Book is almost 
a climax;—alas! for Mrs. Glasse, Mrs. Rundell, 
Dr. Kitchner, and Meg Dods, when the Lord 
Chancellor and Co. descend to the kitchen, with 
the most frugal receipts for chops and cutlets. 
How our friend Louis Eustache Ede must de- 
spise their low pretensions ! 

As we have said (and we trust not to be mis- 
understood,) we highly appreciate many of the 
performances which have issued from the press 
of the Society: what we denounce is the prin- 
ciple on which they have extended their traffic, 
in a manner, we do not hesitate to assert, incon- 
sistent with the character and station of those 
whose names are paraded to vouch for it to the 
public, and injurious to private and national 
interest. The subscriptions to that fund never 
were nor could be intended to put it in the power 
of any person or persons to employ them in par- 
tial and unfair contention against individuals who 





had sct their all upon the chance of the business 
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to which they had devoted their lives and ener-|for this publication, which has already in extent 
gies: there is nothing on earth more repulsive to| outstripped and thrown into shade the avowed 
British sense and feeling. * All our institutions design of the Association?* If any or all of 
are hostile to it; and the responsiblities of and|them admit that such proceedings have their 
restrictions on trading companies breathe the | sanction and authority, as they appear to have by 
constitutional jealousy of overwhelming mono- the advertisements, we will undertake to prove 
polies, which destroy all below and around them, that they are, instead of bencfit to the country, 
without flourishing themselves. But here is a/ forcing on a great national evil. They cannot 
monop ly without bound or tie; raised on other suppose, however sounding their names, that the 
grounds, supported as a benevolent or patriotic whole people will yield obedience to the inquisi- 
institution, and yet calculated to crush honest torial power of giving instruction which they 
exertion, impair private fortunes, and deteriorate have assumed. It is a necessary consequence, 
the true cause of letters and knowledge. jthat other opinions will seck other organs; and 
Cheapness is desirable, but not the cheapness | thus, instead of fair and general competition, the 
which withers honest competition—cheapness | land will be divided into rival masses and oppos. 
sustained by accident against character acquired ing factions. Indeed, this is already the case; 
by long and patient industry, and against real and the religious party have combined to meet 
property—and cheapness which, withal, must) their Penny Magazine by a similar periodical, on 
thrive (if it thrive to any extent) on the inferiority | counter principles.t The tendency of this is not 
of the article supplied. This catchword of cheap- | merely individually, but nationally, injurious; and 
ness has already done much mischief to our it will be well if the growth of the mischief can 
literature. What have we now, with very few be stopped. 
exceptions, to support our character as an intel-| But we have devoted as much as we can spare 
lectual people among the nations of the earth? of our room to the desultory discussion of the 
Monthly compilations of the most ordinary kind, | matter in hand, which it is not improbable we 
and plenty of penny and catchpenny ephemera. may have occasion to resume. In the mean 
There were no great harin if they did not super- | time, we hope we need hardly repeat the profes. 
sede works of a higher cast; but they suffice sions of the unfeigned regard and esteem in 
for the appetite flattered with the silly assurance | which we hold many of the committce, of whose 
that they convey untaxed knowledge. If there joint acts we have felt ouselves, as independent 
were ever so heavy a tax upon knowledge, few literary journalists, compelled to take this notice. 
of them would have any duty to pay. Now the! 


booksellers are beginning to find out that the| —- 
little concoctions with which they have inundated | 
the public have taken away the public taste for From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


sterling and standard productions, and that all 
they can do is to be-picture and be-puff temporary} LIVES OF BALBOA AND PIZARRO 
trifles into notice, which, after all, seldom repay 
the cost, while they fill the space of genuine and! Tie most magnificent addition ever made to 
lasting literature. | the power, opulence, and dominion of Europe, was 

Hawking and peddling is another of the arts | the discovery of Columbus. The most brilliant 
of modern publishing ; and we hear with regret episodes in the history of European conquest were 
that the Society for the Diffusion of Useful the expeditions of Cortes and Pizarro. The old 
Knowledge condescends to employ even an iti-| theory of empire scems to lay it down as a prin- 
nerant lecturer to travel from place to place'ciple that it has passed from east to west; but 
and lecture upon the merits of their books. This | the truer theory is, that to every great nation of 
is sad work; though we were amused, the other Europe a period has been assigned, in which it 
day, by an account of the lecturer (Mr. Fry, of | received a sudden and vast extension of authority, 
s late -_ e — and rypeye a very from circumstances which appear but slightly 
clever and well-spoken person he is) being per-| 
plened " Ge = see ~ o roa ge nee u-|  * When things are ill in themselves, rumour 
ae US Sagem, wae, Eee C receiving | commonly makes them worse. Thus it is cur- 
his discourse as gospel, turned upon him and| rently asserted, but which we cannot for an 
convicted some of the Useful Knowledge tracts | instant believe, and we trust the Society will 
of all sorts of practical error and blundering. _{ contradict it, that the Committee sells its name 

The History of the Church is another trading |and authority to particular parties, for a bonus 
speculation, utterly removed from the original or profit on works with the preparation and 
and declared intentions of the Society. Obvi-| publication of which it has no concern what- 
ously consulting the feelings of the hour, and | °Y°?, : : 

we is : t The Saturday Magazine, published under 

atneues te political purpose, we should like | she auspices of the Society for the Promotion 
to know if Lord Brougham, or Lord John Rus- | of Christian Knowledge. 
sell, or Mr. Fowell Buxton, or Mr. Hallam, or “+ Lives of Vasco Nunez de Balboa and Fran- 
Mr. Vigors, or Mr. Z. Macaulay, or Dr. Maltby, cisco Pizarro, from the Spanish of Don Manuel 
or Mr. Merivale, or any other individual belong-| Josef Quintana. By Mrs. Hodson. Black- 
ing to the committee, holds himself responsible wood, Edinburgh ; and Cadell, London. 1832. 
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connected with its own merits. On what grounds 
this accession may have been suffered or import- 
ed, may be among the mysterious portions of that 
higher Government which regulates all things by 
its own will. Whether for the purpose of show- 
ing that with Providence all is impartiality, or the 
not less important purpose of showing, that the 
fullest indulgence of human ambition is neither 
for the happiness of man, nor for his faculties; 
perhaps it may even be one of the great expedi- 
ents for conveying, in its images of stateliness 
and grandeur, some impression and foretaste of a 
time when the earth shall be relieved from the 
struggles of contending sovereignties—when one 
vast and sublime authority will restrain, guide, 
and exalt all; and, when, in the midst of splen- 
dours yet unwitnessed by the human eye, in the 
developement of powers that overwhclm the 
proudest imagination of man, and with an exube- 
rant and superb felicity that exceeds his utmost 
passion of happiness, the perfection of govern- 
ment will be administered by rulers untinged 
with human weakness, and displaying in them- 
selves the embodied virtues and glories of a puri- 
fied and sacred human nature. 

Spain, Germany, and France, even Portugal 
and Holland, have been thus suddenly raised in 
successive times to a sudden and singular influ- 
ence in the affairs of mankind. Vast accessions 
of wealth and territory have been given into their 
hand; the gates of dominion have been opened to 
them, as if by the work of miracle; and they 
have stood the objects of fear or wonder to the 
world. This brilliant supremacy has been en- 
joyed for a brief period, and then has come their 
fall by a descent almost as sudden and unaccount- 
able as their rise. It is equally an object of in- 
terest to observe, that the history of European 
empire seems to recognise a process of providen- 
tial government, but slightly allied with the 
course of ancient dominion. ‘The old empires of| 
the East and West were evidently constructed and 
shaken more in conformity with the natural pro- 
gress of things. A man of ability or courage 
gathered the scattered tribes of his country, 
formed a government, made war on some less 
ably organized state, conquered it, and thus laid 
the foundation of a power which his successors 
augmented by the same rude but natural policy. 
In a few generations a profligate successor, squan- 
dering the wealth of the state, relaxing the au- 
thority of the government, or insulting the feel- 
ings of the people, excited the ambition of some 
satrap, or roused the wrath of some neighbour 
nation. His empire was invaded, his person 
seized, and with the despot died the empire. 

The most frequent source of the ruin was to 
be found in the instability of the rights of succes- 
sion, and of this in the profligate habits of the Ori- 
ental palace. Polygamy at once increased the 
number of claimants to the paternal diadem, ex- 
tinguished the paternal care, and sent the sons 
into the world trained only in the jealousies, the 
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The Roman empire, a most stupendous monu- 
ment of the faculties of man for the construction 
of power, a mighty building of the mighty mas- 
ters of mankind, whose summit threatened to 
pierce the heavens, and whose ruins, even to this 
hour, exhibit the loftiest monument of human 
presumption, was a second form of the original 
principle. It rose by the simple process of force. 
The indefatigable perseverance of the national 
character, the rigid martial education of the 
higher ranks, the superior regularity of its go- 
vernment, sent it into the field with irresistible 
strength against the disunited nations of the West, 
the scattered and barbarian rudeness of the North, 
and the dissolute opulence, blind haughtiness, and 
infirm luxury of the Oriental world. The rise of 
this boundless dominion was in the course of na- 
ture. It was merely the illustration of that 
general law, by which it is decreed that the 
strong shall be masters of the feeble, and the 
brave of the unpurposed. But its fall was strange- 
ly precipitate. A new impulse was let loose to 
break down those stately battlements of human 
supremacy. Barbarism, for the first time, smote 
civilization, and smote it to the dust, and the soil 
was cleared of the noble relics of the noblest work 
of human policy and fortune, to be covered over 
with the hasty fabrics of barbarism. 

Without straying into the attractive specula- 
tions that tempt us, in a view of later history, it 
is to be remarked, that since the formation of the 
system of modern Europe, no empire has been 
destroyed—unless Poland be an exception. All 
have suffered the contingencies of war in their 
turn, but there has been no extinction of a great 
European power; nothing similar to the over- 
throw of the ancient dynasties of the East. A 
new principle of dominion has palpably been in- 
troduced; and mankind has for a thousand years 
been secured from those hideous catastrophes, 
which, like the fall of a mountain into a lake, 
were felt in a general swell of destruction on the 
borders far and wide. 

But even this principle may be on the eve of 
giving way to another, well calculated to awake 
the fears of nations. The providential means by 
which the solid form and substance of the king- 
doms of Europe have been sustained through all 
their trials, were the fuller establishment of here- 
ditary succession—the fuller rights of the intelli- 
gent, educated, and opulent ranks of society to 
govern the multitude, and the general recognition 
of a balance of power. By the first, they escaped 
the seeds of conspiracy and war, thick sown by a 
disputed succession, the fatal evil of the Oriental 
dynasties. By the second, they provided against 
the perpetual anxieties and final fall of democra- 
cies in all ages; and by the third, introducing 
into national law the rules of private justice, and 
into the concerns of rival kingdoms, something 
like the band which connects children of the 
same blood, they at once repelled the grasping 
and sheltered the weak, taught the ambitious to 





discontents, and the ignorance, and the passions 
of a voluptuous prison. 


feel the policy of peace, and forced the insolent to 
discover the wisdom of moderation. 
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are necessary to a just estimate of his philosophi- try the skill of the seamen. But the “ empires 


cal habits and character. 


He was the unques- |of the west” were still the cry of the Indians, and 


Another great experiment is probably about to| fresh troops of daring adventurers hurried for. 


be made in the constitution of the European sys- 
tem. ‘Two of those barriers have been already 
broken down by France, the most powerful, ac- 
tive, and influential of the continental monarchies. 
The hereditary succession has been changed in 
an instant, and the crown scems virtually elec- 
tive. The natural superiority of the opulent and 
educated has been utterly discarded for the supe- 
riority of the multitude; physical force decides 


ward year by year, to throw away their lives on 
the swamps and shoals of the New World, 
Time, however, produced experience, and the 
vigour of discovery was gradually turned to the 
means of reaching those golden regions by sea, 
The Indians persevered in the report, :hat the 
nearest access to this great highway to the trea. 
sures of America was across the mountain range 
of Darien, and at length a Spaniard was found 


the government, and with a million and a half of|bold enough to attempt once more, and fortunate 
peasantry in arms, all questions of the stability of enough to achieve, a task which had baffled so 
the throne must depend entirely on the caprice of |many of his intrepid countrymen, and which was 


that million and a half. The sole remaining bar- 
rier against general convulsion, is the balance of 
power, and this is to be sustained only by the vi- 
gilant guard exercised by sovereigns on the move- 
ments of each other—their instant remonstrances 
against encroachment—their vigorous combina- 
tion against aggression of even the slightest kind 
—and, more than all, their religious adherence to 
the principles of good faith, justice, and since- 
rity. 

The brilliant age of Spain began with the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and closed with the ruin of the Armada. A sin- 


destined to give a well deserved immortality to 
his name. Vasco Nunez de Balboa was born at 
Xeres de los Caballeros. His family was of the 
order of Spanish gentry. He commenced his ca. 
reer, at an early age, in that mingled character of 
trader and soldier which characterized all the 
first voyages to America. After some experi- 
ments in the general pursuit of wealth, which 
failed, he settled in Hispaniola, where he culti- 
vated a farm. But Balboa was not of the order 
of spirits who are content with the quiet indul- 
gence of life. A new expedition was announced 
for the west. He determined to follow it. But 





gle century rounded the supremacy of this most he was loaded with debt, and the governor had 


warlike and stately of modern kingdoms. And 
of this age the most brilliant portion was that 
which commenced with the first voyage of the 
great discoverer of the New World, and ended 
with the conquest of the capital of the Incas by 
Pizarro. 

Columbus had first seen land in the new world 
on the 12th of October 1492, when he landed on 
the island of Guanahani after a voyage of little 
more than two months, he having sailed from the 
port of Palos in Spain on the 3d of August. It 
was six years later, when he surveyed the coast 
of the continent by Paria and Cumana. With 
the nobler mind of Columbus territory was the 
grand object, and colonization the means. With 
the fierce and narrow spirit of the times, gold was 
the object, and the sword the means. But the 





published an express ordinance that no debtor 
should be suffered to leave the island. Balboa 
was rolled on board one of the brigantines in a 
cask, and made his appearance on deck only 
when the ship was far out at sea. The comman- 
der of the expedition was indignant, and threat- 
ened to send him back; but Balboa, handsome 
and active, intelligent and plausible, was nota 
man to be repelled, in the day when every Span- 
iard had his value, and he soon rose into favour. 
A colony had been already established at the cele- 
brated Isthmus, on its eastern side. Balboa 
within a short period became its governor, and 
there he distinguished himself by all the talents 
of command. His position singularly required 
them. Columbus had found the Islanders a timid 
and innocent race, being in a state of primitive 


natives of the islands first discovered were found |simplicity. But the adventurers who had pierced 


poor; their gold was chiefly confined to the or- 
naments of their persons. The Spaniards who 
landed on the continent were equally disappointed. 
They saw before them a magnificent country, yet 
nearly in a state of nature, vast forests, mighty 
rivers, ranges of mountains; all the features of a 
dominion wide enough for the widest ambition 
of conquest, or the richest enjoyment of life; but 
no treasure. Still their avarice was kept in a 
perpetual fever by the Indian stories of gold in 


the continent often found themselves encountered 
by daring tribes, with some knowledge of disci- 
pline, and sometimes capable of returning their 
losses by bloody revenge. The tribes which sur- 
rounded the colony of Darien were the most 
daring, disciplined, and vigorous, which the Span- 
iards had ever met; and nothing but incessant 
vigilance, and the display of the most desperate 
intrepidity in the field, could secure the invaders. 
It is curious to trace the similitude of these 


profusion, farther to the west, and beyond a sea/tribes, in customs and conceptions, to the 
which stretched to the extremeties of the globe.|Islanders of the South Sea, who are probably 
Yet all the various expeditions which were sent|their descendants. ‘The Darien Indians fought 
to penetrate into these lands of opulence, were de-|with the club, the wooden sword, and the 
feated, and the chief part of the adventurers pe-|arrow. But they neither poisoned their arrows, 
rished by the diseases of the climate, by the in-|nor devoured their prisoners; habits which dis- 
clemency of seasons, alternately the most tre-|tinguished them, to their honour, from the In- 





mendous storms and the fiercest sunshine, or by |dians stretching along their surrounding coasts. 
the perils of the seas, which to this hour severely They simply extracted a tooth from the captive, 
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who was thenceforth a slave. Severe wounds in 
battle rendered the sufferer honourable. He be- 
came a noble; and was rewarded with a portion 
of land, a wife, and rank among their warriors. 
They had chieftains, to whom they paid a higher 
deference than was customary among Indians. 
They had physicians ; priests, who delivered a 
kind of oracles, and a deity, Tuira, whom they 
worshipped with offerings of bread, fruits, and 
flowers. ‘They built houses of curious work- 
manship. Their chieftains wore mantles of cot- 
ton. They lived much on fish; and both sexes 
were remarkable for their skill in swimming, and 
their fondness for the exercise. 

The darker side of the picture, in which, how- 
ever, the similitude still holds, was the moral 
corruption of the people. Abortion, procured by 
herbs, was common. Drunkenness, by a liquor 
extracted from maize, was a favourite vice; and 
parties for dancing and intoxication were the 
great delight of the people. ‘The dead were pre- 
served from decay by drying the remains, and 
were placed in a room dedicated to the purpose, 
with their ornaments and arms. <A dance, or 
perhaps a society for the dance, called arieto, was 
national and licentious; and combined with this 
mixture of savage good and evil, and throwing 
some colour of European civilization over all, was 
the remarkable courtesy of the people. 

Indian rumours of the golden country contin- 
ued to inflame the Spaniards, and all hearts were 
at length stimulated to attempt the conquest of a 
king, Dabaibe, who was said to be living ina 
city filled with treasure, and who worshipped an 
idol of solid gold. Distance, disease, mountains 
covered with eternal snows, and oceans tossed by 
perpetual storms, could not now restrain the ad- 
venturers; and Balboa put himself at the head of 
his countrymen, whose prize was to he the mea- 
sureless plunder of this king and his temple. 
But the surrounding Caciques must be first con- 
quered ; and their daring and continucd resistance 
cost long hostilities. Still, the Spaniards ad- 
vanced; and even from their encounters with the 
natives, they derived new stimulants for their 
frenzy of gold. An alliance with Comogre, a 
gallant mountain chieftain, at the head of three 
thousand warriors, gave them additional confi- 
dence. His son met the Spanish troops with a 
present of sixty slaves, and four thousand pieces 
of gold. A picturesque incident now occurred. 
Balboa, after deducting the fifth of the treasure 
for the King, ordered the rest to be weighed and 
distributed among the troops. Some dissatisfac- 
tion arose, and swords were drawn. ‘The young 
Indian looked on, first with astonishment, and 
then with scorn. Advancing to the scales, with 
a contemptuous smile, he threw them on the 
ground, exclaiming, “Is it for this trifle that 
Spaniards quarrel? If you care for gold, go seek 
it where it grows. I can show you a land where 
you may gather it by handfuls.” 

This intelligence brought all the Spaniards 





ey and he proceeded to detail his know- 
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“ A Cacique, very rich in gold,” said he, “ lies 
to the south, six suns of.” He pointed in the 
direction. “There,” said he, “ you will find the 
sea. But there you will find ships as large as 
your own, with sails and oars” 

If this announcement made the Spaniards 
pause, his next must have kindled them into all 
their original flame. 

“The men of these lands,” said he, “ are so 
rich, that their common eating and drinking ves- 
sels are of gold.” 

This was their first knowledge of Peru! 

The time was now come, when the second 
great discovery of the Western World was to be 
made. Balboa, formally appointed governor of 
the Darien, determined to ascertain for himself 
and the world the wonders that lay beyond the 
mountains. He rapidly collected a hundred and 
ninety Spanish soldiers, a thousand Indians, and 
with some bloodhounds, which were deemed a 
necessary part of an Indian enterprise, and which 
sometimes proved a formidable one to the unfor- 
tunate natives, he marched into the wilderness. 

The Indian tribes were instantly roused; and 
the Spaniards had scarcely reached the foot of 
the Sierra, when they found their warriors, 
headed by their Caciques, drawn up in a little 
army. The Indians, like the ancient Greeks, 
first defied the enemy by loud reproaches and ex- 
pressions of scorn. They then commenced the 
engagement. Torecha, their king, who, if the 
Indians had found a bard or historian, might have 
been a Hector or a Leonidas, stood forth in front 
of his people, clothed in a regal mantle, and gave 
the word of attack. The Indians rushed on with 
shouts; but the Spanish crossbows and muskets 
were terrible weapons to their naked courage. 
The Indians were met by a shower of shafts and 
balls, which threw them into confusion. They 
saw before them the bearers of what to their con- 
ceptions were the thunder and lightning, followed 
by a more certain and sweeping death than was 
inflicted by those weapons of angry Heaven. 
Their heroic king, and six hundred of their war- 
riors, were soon left dead on the spot; and over 
their bodies Balboa marched to the plunder of 
their city. 

Balboa now commenced the ascent of the 
mountains. ‘The distance from sea to sea is, at 
its extreme width, but eighteen leagues, and, at 
its narrowest, but seven. The distance to the 
Pacific from Careta, the commencement of their 
march, is but six days’ journey; but with them 
it cost twenty days. The great mountain chain, 
which forms the spine of the New World from 
north to south, composes the Isthmus; and the 
march of the Spaniards was impeded by all the 
difficulties of a mountainous region, in a burning 
and unhealthy climate, and in a soil overgrown 
with the wild and undisturbed vegetation of ages, 
But the moment that was to repay, and more than 
repay, all these fatigues was at hand. Of all the 
strong and absorbing pleasures of the human 
mind, there is none equal to the pleasure of new 
knowledge. Discovery, in whatever form of sci- 
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ence, fills the mind with something more nearly 
approaching to an ecstacy, than any other de- 
light of which our nature is capable. The sud- 
den opening of these portals, which have hitherto 
hopelessly excluded us from the peculiar know- 
ledge that we longed to possess—the vast region 
of inquiry, feeling, fame, and truth, that often 
seems to be given for our especial dominion by a 
single fortunate step—the new and brilliant light 
that flashes over the whole spirit of man, in the 
sudden seizure of one of those great principles 
which are the key to knowledge, altogether 
make a combination of high and vivid impulses, 
unrivalled in the history of human enjoyment. 
Philosophers and kings might envy the feelings 
of Balboa, when, after toiling through forests that 
scemed interminable, his Indian guides, the Qua- 
requonos, pointed out to him, among the misty 
summits of the hills before him, the one from 
which the object of all his toils, the Pacific, was 
visible. Balboa, proudly reserved the honour of 
this magnificent discovery for himself. He com- 
manded his troops to halt at the foot of the hill. 
He ascended alone, with his sword drawn, like a 
conqueror taking possession of a citadel won after 
some arduous siege, and, having reached the sum- 
mit, cast his eyes around. The Pacific spread 
out before him. 

The fierce religion of the Spaniards mingled in 
all the transactions of the time, and they were 
superstitious in the midst of massacre. But the 
view which now opened on the heroic discove- 
rer’s cyes—the multitude of visions and aspira- 
tions of grandeur, dominion, and honour, called 
up with that view—the sight of these waves, 
which led to realms richer than all that the Old 
World had dreamed of wealth, and teeming with 
strange and splendid products of every kingdom 
ef nature—the waves, on whose borders lay Mexi- 
co and Peru almost at his feet, on whose re- 
moter shores lay China and Hindostan, countries 
which nature and fable had alike delighted 
to fill with wonders, the seat of mysteries, of] 
wealth, religion, kingly state, and fantastic, yet 
high-toned superstition—all justified the influ- 
ence of a noble feeling, the gratitude of a heart 
astonished and overwhelmed by his high fortunes. 
Balboa fell on his knees, and weeping, offered his 
thanksgiving to Heaven, for the bounty that had 
suffered him to see this glorious sight. His 
troops had watched his ascent of the mountain 
with the eagerness of men who felt their fates 
bound up in his success, but when they saw his 
gestures of delight and wonder, followed by his 
alling on his knees, and prayer, they became in- 
capable of all restraint; they rushed up the hill, 
exultingly saw the matchless prospect for them- 
selves, and, sharing the spirit of their leader, of- 
fered up their thanksgivings along with him. 
Balboa’s address to the troops was worthy of his 
vigorous mind; brief, bold, and powerful, it 
touched upon all the true points of excitement, 
and was the sounding of the trumpet to those 
victories which were yet to transfer the wealth 


“ Castilians,” exclaimed he, “there lies the ob 
ject of all your desires, and the reward of aj 
your labours. There roll the waves of that 
ocean of which you have so long heard, and 
which enclose the incalculable wealth that has a9 
long been promised to you. You are the first 
who have reached these shores, and looked upon 
these waves. Yours alone, then, are the trea 
sures, yours alone the glory of bringing these im. 
mense and untravelled dominions under the 
authority of our king, and to the light of our 
religion. Onward, then, and the world will not 
see your equals in wealth and in glory!” 

This stately ceremonial was not yet at an end. 
A great tree was cut down upon the spot, strip 
ped of its branches, formed into a cross, and 
fixed on the summit of the mountain, in sign of 
the faith of Spain. 

But the coast was still to be reached. Balboa 
fought a battle with the Indian chief who defend 
ed the lower passes of the Cordillera, defeated 
him, and at last stood upon the shore of the 
ocean. On the rising of the tide, the Spanish 
leader, in complete armour, with his unsheathed 
sword in one hand, and a banner in the other, on 
which was painted the Virgin, with the arms of 
Castile at her feet, marched into the surges, cry- 
ing out, “Long live the high and mighty sove- 
reigns of Castile! In their names I take posses 
sion of these seas and regions; and if any other 
prince, whether Christian or Infidel, pretend any 
right to them, I am ready and resolved to oppose 
him, and assert the just claims of my sovereigns.” 

Balboa had still one brilliant moment of life to 
come, the reception by his countrymen. On the 
19th of January, 1514, he reached his colony of 
Darien ; his expedition had occupied four months 
and a half; his triumph was complete. The 
whole population poured down to the shore to meet 
him, to hail him as the honour of the Spanish 
name, as the author of their fortunes, as less a 
man than a gift of Heaven, to guide them into 
the possession of glories and riches incalculable. 
All the titles of Spanish admiration were lavished 
on the hero, and a popular homage, never more 
nobly employed, proclaimed him Conqueror of 
the Mountains, Pacificator of the Isthmus, and 
Discoverer of the Austral Ocean; not, like other 
warriors of the Old World or the New, the van- 
quisher of men, but the conqueror of nature. 

It is but justice to this celebrated man, to ae- 
knowledge that he exhibited himself worthy of 
his splendid popularity. Success only invigorated 
his high natural qualities ; prosperity never made 
him arrogant, power tyrannical, nor wealth ava- 
ricious. He was singularly respected by his peo- 
ple, and beloved by the Indians, during his whole 
career. Long after its close, it was said of him, 
that in conciliating the general esteem, “ no cap- 
tain of the Indies had ever done better than 
Vasco Nunez,” 

But the jealousy of the Court of Spain, at aj 
times the most incapable of governing by the ge- 
nerous qualities of power, soon marked Balboe 





of Mexico and Peru into the hands of his country. 





for its vengeance. His virtues and talents were 
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his accusers. His authority was now superseded 
by the arrival of Pedrarias, a man of singular 
craft and cruelty. Whether his indignation at 
this insult was his crime, or the determination of 
the Court to tuin him drove him into treason, is 
still doubtful. But after a long train of angry 
remonstrance on his side, and sullen artifice on 
that of the new governor, in the course of which 
Pedrarias even gave him his daughter, Balboa, 
with some of his principal friends, was beheaded 
“asa traitor, and usurper of the dominions of 
the Crown.” He died at forty-two. His coun- 
try, with the usual tardiness of public gratitude, 
did him honour when it was too late, and Spain 
has ever since reckoned him among the most me- 
morable of those memorable men who gave her 
a new world. 





Francisco Pizarro was born of an unknown 
mother, and his birth, the old birth of the foun- 
ders of kingdoms, was, like that of an ancient 
hero, adorned with romance. It was said that 
he had been left exposed at the gate of a church 
in Truxillo, and in that state was found and 
suckled by a sow. His first occupation was 
that of a swineherd; but it is more certain that 
his education was totally neglected. To his last 
hour he could not write his own name; he 
probably could not read. It was said, too, as 
an extraordinary instance of the chance of life, 
that his first idea ef the Western World arose 
from his fear of returning to the owner of the 
swine which he tended, some of them having 
strayed. He found four tr-vellers on the road, 
who were going to Seville, then the emporium 
of all Spanish discovery. He followed them, 
formed his resolution, embarked for St Domingo, 
and commenced his sanguinary but splendid 
career. 

But Garcilosa, more jealous for the fame of 
his distinguished countryman, declares him to 
have been the son of Captain Pizarro, by a 
known mother, though a dishonoured one, Fran- 
cisca Gonzales, a native of Truxillo. It is also 
affirmed that he began his career in the Italian 
wars. Like many of the famous men of Eu- 
rope in his birth, he was unlike them in his long 
obseurity. Pizarro, though involved in the 
most enterprising of all serviecs, was unheard 
of till he was past thirty; when, in the last expe- 
dition of Ojedo to Terra Firma, he was appointed 
to command as his lieutenant, in the colony of 
Uraba. He was now at length emerging, for 
the trust implies known fidelity and courage. 
Still, for fourteen years, he continued active, ac- 
quiring experience, unconsciously fitting his 
tind for his great achievement, but still subordi- 
nate. 

The Spaniards, as we have seen, had already 
erossed the Isthmus of Darien, and, under Bal- 
boa, one of the most gallant adventurers of a time 
of universal adventure, had looked down from 
the mountains upon the mighty expanse of the Pa- 
eific. The discovery of a new ocean was next 





is grandeur to the discovery of a new world; but 
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the romantic imagination of time had filled this 
ocean with wonders. ‘The Spaniards now looked 
upon waters which washed the golden shores of 
Cathay. India, the mother of splendid monsters, 
lay under the setting sun which they daily saw 
covering the sky and the deep with an effulgence 
before unknown to European eyes, and of itself 
filling the mind with visions of unmeasured opu- 
lence and beauty. The land of silk, diamonds, 
and pearls, lay only awaiting the first bold 
prow that plunged into the noble expanse beneath 
their feet, and whose singular serenity was a 
new wonder, and pledge of those new laws of 
nature which seemed to govern all this enchanted 
region. An old tradition of the settlement of 
the Ten Tribes in the mountains and valleys of 
Hindostan, the masters in a region which was 
described as formed in the prodigality of nature, 
but guarded from the unhallowed feet of the 
surrounding paganism by something of a Divine 
protection, increased the mystery with which all 
ages had delighted to invest India, A tradition, 
still more interesting to the fierce faith of the 
Spaniards, placed a mighty empire in the North, 
governed by an imperial priest, professing 
Christianity, and combining in his government 
the pomps of the East with the policy of Europe 
and the principles of Rome. 

But what was to set bounds to the imagination 
of men once let loose to wander among the 
dreams ofthe New World? Far to the west, 
among a group of islands worthy of the primeval 
innocence of man, lay a central island, in whose 
depths, embosomed in groves of indescribable 
beauty and perpetual fragrance, an Eden in the 
midst of an unstained creation, glittered a foun- 
tain that recalled the lost paradise, a fountain of 
immortality. The lip that tasted of its waters, 
instantly felt a more delicious sense of existence 
from the touch; the frame, in the last stage of de- 
cay, suddenly felt a more vivid life rushing through 
its veins. Unfading youth, beauty superior to 
time, and existence which defied the grave, wore 
the gifts of this mysterious draught; and man- 
kind were at last within reach of a true treasure, 
worth all gold and gems, which extinguished all 
that was painful in the casualties of human 
nature, ennobled and elevated the human form, 
and transmuted the troubled, disordered, and 
brief career of life, into exhaustless tranquillity, 
delight, and duration. 

In this tradition, said to have been derived 
from the Indians themselves, we may recognise 
the native knowledge of those groups of islands 
studding the Southern Pacific, which we attri 
bute to modern discovery. The old Platonic 
visions of the Atlantic Island, added their share to 
the description of this region of enchantment, if 
even those visions were not the result of those 
rumours of another world in the west, which 
seem to have reached Europe in the earliest ages 
of navigation. The question of the first dis- 
covery of America is still involved in the clouds 
that have fallen on almost the whole of ancient 
science but some new explorer of the records of 
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of the Hannos and Hamilcars, may yet put us in 


the possession of the truth, and give a rival even 


to Columbus. 
The Pacific Ocean, and the path which led 
through it to the shores of India, was the grand 


object of all Spanish aspirations; but gold was 
the first essential to their immediate existence. 


The Indians whom Balboa found on the western 
side of the hills of Darien, pointed to the im- 
mense sweep of country visible from their sum- 
mits as filled with gold; the course of adventure 
instantly rushed towards this famous and fortu- 
nate region. But the barriers which guarded the 
treasure were formidable. The Spanish sword 
was irresistible against the rude weapons, and 
ruder discipline of the natives; but they found 
sterner enemies in the climate, the soil, and the 
storms of a region which seems made to display 
all the beauties and all the terrors of nature. 
They were withered by intolerable sunshine, con- 


gealed by cold, against which no contrivance of 


man could find a defence; tempests, that seemed 
to mingle heaven and earth, blasted, deluged, and 
slew them; diseases of the most hideous kind 
lurked round them at every step; and fatigue 
and famine followed them. A multitude of the 
boldest explorers of the time thus perished, until 
even Spanish intrepidity became disheartened, the 
love of fame died away, and the love of gold, the 
most insatiable and indefetigable passion of the 
human heart, and the especial idol of the Spanish 
heart in America, seems to have slept. Mam- 
mon saw his altar almost left without a worship- 
per. But the floodgates of gold and gore were to 
be speedily thrown open, and for ages. 

Pizarro, who had retired to Panama, after 
years of thankless service, was suddenly roused 
from his obscurity by the proposal of a “con- 
tract” for a voyage of adventure in the south. 
His partners were an ecclesiastic, Hernando du 
Lucque, who supplied the money for the expe- 
dition, 20,000 ouzas of gold, and Diego de Al- 
magro, a soldier of remarkable spirit, sagacity, 
and daring. A few volunteers were soon procured 
among the disbanded adventurers who still lin- 
gered on the shores of Darien; but their first 
attempts were baffled by a succession of storms, 
which reduced them to the extremities of famine. 
The Governor of Panama, moved by the remon- 
strances of the sufferers, sent a vessel to the Island 
of Gallo, to bring back all who were willing to 
return. 

On this occasion Pizarro proved himself by one 
of those striking acts which characterize the man 
made for great enterprizes. 


escaping the horrors of their situation. 

“Go!” he exclaimed, “to Panama, you who 
desire the labour, the indigence, and the contempt, 
that will there be your portion. I grieve that 
you should thus cast away the fruits of your 
struggle, at the moment when the land, an- 
nounced to us by the Indians of Tumbez, awaits 
your appearance to load you with wealth and 
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Pheenicia or Carthage, or the opening of some tomb 


He stood in front of! 
the soldiers, already tumultuous with the hope of! 





glory. Go, then, but never say that your Cap, 
tain was not the first to confront all your dan. 
gers and hardships, and was not always watchful 
of your safety at the expense of his own.” 

This gallant appeal failed. ‘The recollections 
of the island were fearful. Pizarro saw that he 
was on the point of being abandoned, and he 
made a last effort, at least to save himself from 
being involved in the general shame. Unsheath. 
ing his sword, he drew a line with it on the sand 
from east to west, and pointing southward, ex. 
claimed, “ This way leads to Peru and to gold— 
that to Panama and beggary. Let all good Cas. 
tilians make their choice.” 

With these words he strode across the line, 
Thirteen only followed. There are few facts more 
striking in history, than the simple means by 
which an imperishable fame may sometimes be 
obtained. ‘The names of these thirteen obseure 
men are recorded as those of heroes; to this 
hour they share the homage of their country. 

At the close of a year spent in desperate effort, 
in unparalleled hardship, and continual anxieties 
from the restless and disaffected spirit of his 
crews, Pizarro returned to Panama as poor as at 
the commencement of his voyage, but with all 
the merit due to skill and courage, and with the 
incomparable hope of having at length achieved 
the discovery of the true land of the precious me 
tals, Peru. 

The narratives of those eccentric and stirring 
days spread rapidly through Europe, and formed 
a substitute for the decaying glories of the talesof 
chivalry. The human imagination has seldom 
been left without a supply of its natural banquet, 
from the earliest periods of mankind. Even the 
first settlers in the Assyrian plains had the ter. 
rors and changes of the Deluge for their recol- 
lection, and mingling with those the rich concep. 
tions of the antediluvian world, they formed a 
mythology at once the most vivid and appalling, 
the most magnificent and the most mysterious, 
ever transmitted to man. The second era of 
human progress, the discoverics of the Pheenician 
voyagers, combining with the wild adventures of 
of the first colonists of Greece, half Asiatic and 
half Egyptian, formed a tissue of traditions pre- 
eminently subtle, captivating, and susceptible of 
poctic beauty. When these perished u:der the 
influence of a new religion, the crusades once 
again re-enforced the mind of Europe with the 
achievements, the voluptuousness, and the barba- 
rian grandeur of Eastern despotism, yet all 
turned into fantasy and loveliness by the Persian 
traditions of fairies and genii. But the age 
of reality was approaching. The East was ex- 
hausted, the new stream of imagery was to flow 
from the West; and the romancers of Europe, 
wearied with the languid repetitions of Oriental 
dreams, found a vigorous and animated refresh- 
ment in the stern trials, bold ambition, and bound- 
less discovery that characterized the career of the 
Spaniard in the New World. 

It may be hopeless now to trace the fictions on 
which the most illustrious of all bards raised his 
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eternal temple, but on what treasure of fancy did 
not Shakspeare seize, and transmute it into the 
materials of immortality? Yet, in his Tempest, 
of all the sports of his genius, the fullest of the 
most delicate and picturesque loveliness, the very 

of poetic beauty, he probably had in view 
the Isle of the South Seas, and for its inhabitants 
some of those unsettled and insubordinate beings, 
of whom every voyage to the South supplied ex- 
amples, and of whom every Spanish story of the 
time is full. Pedro Alcon probably gave the first 
idea of Trinculo. 

On Pizarro’s return along the coast towards 
Panama, he had been received with signal hospi- 
tality by the Indians of a tribe bordering on the 
ocean. Their queen, Capillana, welcomed Pizarro, 
the chieftain, and his companions, with delight 
and wonder; and, as it was his policy to avoid 
offence for the time, he repaid their courtesy with 
all the resources of European gratitude. But 
the scene maddened one of his warriors, Pedro 
Alcon, a man of some personal attractions, which 
he cultivated with a care that had often excited 
the ridicule of his fellow adventurers. Qn his 
landing, he instantly fell in love with the Indian 
queen, by whom he imagined that his passion 
was returned. To leave a queen to despair was 
forbidden by all the laws of gallantry, and Pedro 
Alcon demanded that he should be suffered to 
take up his residence in her dominions. Pizarro 
was inflexible, and the brain of the man of gal- 
lantry instantly tock fire; but his flame was now 
changed from love to ambition. He declared 
against all further obedience, flourished round the 
shore with a broken sword, with which he threat- 
ened to conquer his companions, and pronounced 
them “ villainous usurpers of the land which be- 
longed to him and the king his brother.” But 
his sceptre was remorselessly wrung from his 
hand; his royal person was seized in all its 
finery of velvet doublet, gold-net head-dress, and 
medalliard cap; he was fettered and placed under 
the deck. This judicious treatment, which might 
have been advantageously tried with many a 
candidate for empire, cured Alcon of both love 
and glory. He returned with his companions to 
Panama, was “viceroy over the king” no more, 
and the reign of Trinculo was at an end. 

Pizarro was now to re-enter the world on a 
statelier scale. He sailed for Europe, armed 
with the rights and fame of a great discoverer, 
the most resistless claim of the age to the respect 
of kings and people. His demands were in pro- 
portion. He required the government of the 
newly-discovered lands for himself, the Captaincy 
for his companion Almagro, and the Bishopric 
for his partner, Hernando Lucque. 

His first reception in Spain was an ill omen. 
He was arrested at the suit of an individual, for a 
debt incurred by the settlers of Darien; but Pi- 
zarro had not sailed across the Atlantic to perish 
in a Spanish prison. He applied to the govern- 
ment, by whom he was released, and when free 
he journeyed direct to the presence of Charles 


the Fifth at Toledo. There was no sovereign of 
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his day on whom fortune had so long, so steadily, 
and so munificently poured her favours. But 
this period found Charles at the height of his 
prodigality. France had just fallen before him 
at the battle of Pavia; Italy was his conquest, 
the French king his prisoner, the Pope his vassal ; 
and he was on the point of receiving the imperia! 
crown at Bologna. At this moment Pizarrocame, 
to confer on this Master of Europe, and its iron 
strength, the supremacy of a kingdom, almost its 
equal in size, and overflowing with the richest pro- 
duce that earth offers on its surface, or in its bo- 
som. Cortes and Pizarro, the brother-conquerors, 
had come to deposite at the foot of the throne the 
keys of Mexico and Peru. Pizarro’s handsome 
figure, bold countenance, and dignified demeanour, 
won for him the universal admiration of a court 
crowded with all that was noble, brave, or lovely, 
in Europe. His address to the Emperor was full 
of the grave magnificence that habit and nature 
have taught the Spaniard to feel beyond all other 
men. Charles suffered his reserve to give way, 
and the hero was named Pacificator of the new 
empire, without a superior, and without an equal. 

Pizarro, now at the fountain head of honours, 
determined to slake his thirst tothe full, if the 
ambition of such a man was ever to be satisfied. 
To obtain for himself the order of St. Jago, anda 
coat of arms which exhibited ina singular degre> 
his conception of his own high merits, he adopte i 
the imperial device of the Black Eagle grasping 
the two Pillars of Hercules; and as an emblem ot 
his South American triumphs, the city of Tum- 
bez, walled and towered, with a lion and tiger at 
its gates, and in the distance the sea on one 
side, with the rafts of the country, and on the 
other the flocks and herds. Round the blazon 
was the inscription—* Caroli Casaris auspicio, 
et labore ingenio, ac impensa Ducis Pizarro, in- 
venta, et pacata.” This extraordinary stream of 
fortune, flowing in upon an obscure individual 
may entirely excite our wonder. But there was 
a moment of his triumph which may justly ex- 
cite our envy. In the interval of preparation for 
his return to Peru, Pizarro made a visit to the 
place of his birth. His parents were still living, 
and their gallant and fortunate son had the rare 
delight of giving them honour in the sight of 
mankind. He found his four brothers in Truxillo, 
offered them all appointments, and subsequently 
took them all with him to Peru, in chase of 
wealth and honours like his own. 

Still, those honours were for a conquest that 
existed only in anticipation. And when Pizarro 
at last sailed from Panama, he could muster for 
the conquest of one of the mightiest regions of the 
globe, but three small ships and 183 men. 

The empire which Pizarro now sailed to con- 
quer, was the most extensive, powerful, and 
civilized of the south; extending from north te 
south along the Pacific more than 2000 miles. 
All the nations of Paganism begin their history 
by a fable, yet the fable has some features of 
strong resemblance in them all. A legislator, a 














soldier, or prophet suddenly appears, from some 
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unknown region, suddenly reconciles the people 
to civilization, instructs them in the useful arts, 
furnishes them with a government and laws, and 
then as suddenly takes wing, leaving the world 
to wonder whence he came, or whither he goeth. 
Manco Capac and Mama Oello were thus the be- 
neficent Genii of Peru. They came from an 
unknown country. Manco taught the people to 
till the ground, and Mama taught them to spin 
flax. They founded the city of Cuzco. The 
tradition went further, that they built a temple to 
the Sun, established his worship, and gave a code 
of laws. They transmitied the kingdom to a 
line which pronounced themselves to be the pure 
blood of the Sun, and preserved the purity of their 
blood by the extraordinary precaution of marry- 
ing their own sisters, the offspring of those unna- 
tural unions being alone eligible to the throne. 
In the course of four centuries from the days 
of Manco Capac, the Peruvians counted twelve 
princes, who continued to conquer the provinces 
adjoining to Cuzco, until Huayna Capac, the prince 
contemporary with the arrival of the Spaniards in 
America, completed the empire by conquering 
Quito. The empire now extended from Chili to 
Quito, and the vigorous administration of the 
Inca promised to civilize the rude tribes which 
composed the chief population with great rapidi- 
ty. 
of establishing three great features of civilization 


—a common language, a chain of posts for the | 


conveyance of the government orders through 
his kingdom and high-roads, two great lines of 
communication which reached from Cuzco to 
Quito, a distance of more than 1500 miles, pass- 
ing over mountains, through marshes, across de- 
serts, and furnished at intervals with caravanse- 
ras large enough to contain thousands of troops; 
and so far was this system of accommodation 
carried, that in some instances these caravanseras 
were furnished with the means of repairing the 
equipments and arms of the troops and travellers. 

One of the most curious questions of the an- 
tiquarian, though one with which the present vo- 
lume does not perplex itself, is the origin of those 
vast nations. ‘That America was peopled from 
the north of Asia seems now beyond all doubt. 
The discoveries in the higher latitudes by our 
own immortal Cook, and by his adventurous and 
scientific followers, establish the perfect facility | 
with which a navigaticn, even canoes, could be | 
carried on between the northern dominions of 
Russia and the west coast of North America.| 
The intercourse even now is common, as it has 
probably been from the earliest ages. ‘The Rus- 
sian colonist settles as freely on the American 
shore as in Siberia; and the Esquimaux is in 
every feature, in every traditional remembrance, | 
the twin brother of the Tartar. The commen | 
stimulant of early emigration, hunger, might 
easily drive successive hordes of the Siberian 
wanderers to seek for food on the coast among 





with the beauties of nature, and which they con- 
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the continent must have drawn them constantly 
towards the south. 

But America seems palpably to have owed its 
inhabitants to at least two distinct races of 
genitors, as it contains two totally distinct classes 
of mankind; one portion exhibiting the most in. 
veterate rudeness, savage ferocity, and repulsion 
of all improvement; the other, inventive, luxuri- 
ous, plastic. The former poor, hating the culti. 
vation of the soil, and living in a state of fierce 
disunion ; the latter opulent, covering the soil 
with produce, and assembling in great politic 
communities. Nothing can be a stronger con. 
trast than the whole scale of manners, pursuits, 
and principles of the Americans of the North, 
and the Americans of the regions bordering on 
the line, and to the south of the line: the Red 
man, athletic, violent, and sanguinary, living in 
the forest, incapable cf living in community, 
making perpetual war, but making it on the 
most isolated and individual scale, a wanderer, 
destitute of a settled place of worship, of a legis- 
lature, or of a king; and the sallow son of Mexi- 
co and Peru, slight, patient, and peaceable, living 
in large quiet villages, or regularly ordered cities, 
seldom making war, but then making it by ar- 
mies, and not for revenge, but for conquest; build- 
ing great temples, with a numerous priesthood, 


His reign was said to have been the means|and observance of high public sanctity, with 


known codes of law, and with hereditary succes. 
sions of kings, held in the most solemn and Ori- 
ental reverence. ‘Their pass‘on for personal or 
nament, the gaudier parts of painting and sculp. 
ture; their religion the worship of the heavenly 
bodies; their writing hieroglyphic; all are full of 
the evidences of an Oriental origin; but of en 
origin derived from nations of the south of Asia. 
Humboldt quetes an old Chinese tradition of a 
tribe of their nation, which, having revolted, had 
marched to the north, and had never been heard 
of after. The South American visage is certain- 
ly not Chinese; but in the convulsions of the 
immense and unknown territories which lie to 
the east and south of China, and which have 
shared in the convulsions of that empire, nothing 
is more probable than the total emigration of one 
of the nations of Birmah, Pegu, Malacca, or even 
of the Japanese territories to the north, where no 





enemy would be likely to pursue them, from the 
north with its snows and tempests to the new re- 
gion on the opposite shore of the ocean, and from 
the north of that new region down successively 
to Russia, and the regions below the Isthmus. 
By this conduit the arts, laws, and worship of 
Asia might have gradually passed through the 
New World, until they found their establishment 
in the fertile, and especially the metalliferous re- 
gions of the south. ‘The interior of North Ame- 
rica still contains evidences of the dwelling, or 
rather of the passage of great multitudes of men, 
in a land long almost destitute of inhabitants; 
the mounds and remnants of intrenchments in 
the country west of the Mississippi are indica- 


tinually reached in their fishing excursions; and |tions of the sojourn, though probably a brief one, 
the settlement once made, the young fertility of of nations who were making a progress to the 
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south. There are no remnants of the massive |where, and that the same causes will produce the 
and formal architecture of cities. All is the|same disasters at the Line as at the Pole. Hu- 
temporary fortification, the rough mound, which |ayna Capac, the conquering monarch, in whose 
was necessary for the defence of the settlement |reign the empire had risen to its greatest height, 

rival migrations, or, in some instances, |left at his death the sceptre to Huascar, his son, 
was raised as barriers against the inundations of|by the Coya or empress; and the province of 
the numerous lakes and rivers. ‘The descendant |Quito to Atahualpa, an elder, but illegitimate son 
of the Tartar remained in the forest, both be-|by the daughter of the chief Cacique of Quito. 
cause he there found the location best suited to|Atahualpa raised the standard of rebellion in 
his original savagery, an easily formed habitation, |Quito, was overthrown, and flung into chains. 
and food for the trouble of killing it, and be-|From these he got free, pretending that the Sun, 
cause, at the moment of emerging from the fo-|father of his fathers, had changed him into a li- 
rest, he found himself in the presence of nations, |zard, and thus enabled him to escape. He now 
his superiors in civilization, his masters by dis-|raised an army, marched to Cuzco, and took Hu- 
cipline, and possessing resources for war to which jascar prisoner. At this period the usurper re- 
his rude and dislocated assaults were utterly un- | ceived the first intelligence of the approach of the 
equal. The more intelligent Asiatic, on the con- |Spaniards, against whom he marched without de- 
trary, continually passed on from region to re-|lay. Pizarro, after two months, occupied in a 


gion, establishing kingdoms until he had reached 


march which, in later times, has occupied scarce- 


that point beyond which he must again descend |ly more than a week, entered the Peruvian city 
into a wilder, poorer, and more repulsive country. |of Caxamalca on the 15th of November, 1532. 
Thus, as the Mexican founded his empire in the|A formidable vision now rose before him on the 
rich region to the north of the Isthmus, the Pe-|range of the mountains; the army of the Inca 


ruvian fixed his royal seat on the table-land to 


which by one of the simplest, yet most singular 
contrivances of nature, perpetually shields him 
from the fervour of the vertical sun, and on an 


lay encamped to bar his progress to Cuzco, and 


- the south, and there, under a horizon of clouds, /encamped with a regularity that told him he was 


at last to encounter an army that might task all 
his powers. 
But Pizarro had probably even now intended 


elevation which gives him health and freshness, |to trust to a more effective weapon with a simple 
in the midst of a region of pestilential vapours |and generous people than the sword. Establish. 
and airs of fire, he has built cities which rival 
some of the noblest in the Old World. 


Among the traditions of the original settle- 
ments is one, that the lost tribes of Israel, after 
the fall of the Babylonian dynasty, had revolted, 
marched in a body to the north-east of Assyria, 


ing his quarters in the principal square of the city, 
which, from its being surrounded with a high wall, 
served as a citadel, into this fortress he formed 
the design of alluring the Inca; and the steps by 
which he proceeded are well calculated to exhibit 
the remorseless craft and dexterous audacity of 


plunged into the vast inscrutable deserts and fo-|this celebrated man. Sending two of his officers 


rests of the polar circle, and disappeared only to 
emerge in North America. A considerable num- 
ber of observances, in which the Jews and the 
Indians curiously coincide, have furnished a 
ground-work for speculations on the subject, 
which seem, however, destined to rest for ever in 
conjecture. But here antiquarianism finds what 
it best loves, an endless field for its labours, a 
history without facts, to substantiate a theory 
without foundations, obscurities that defy all re- 
search, and probabilities that no investigation can 
strengthen, and no reasoning overthrow. 

The long delay of the Spanish invasion was 
among the most memorable instances of that for- 
tune which gave the New World into the hands 
of the, Old. A few years earlier would have 
found Peru under the government of a vigorous, 
sagacious, and warlike king, by whom the adven- 
turers might have been extinguished at a blow. 
But they came in at the time of a disputed suc- 
cession. The mighty empire of Peru was laid 
open to them by a civil war. An inexperienced 
sovereign, a doubtful title, and a divided allegi- 
ance, broke down the chief barriers against the 
foreign enemy, and Spanish arms, and Spanish 
thirst of gold, did the rest. 

The history of the succession and the over- 
throw alike prove that man is the same every 





with detachments of cavalry to bear his homage 
to the Inca, Atahualpa came forth in his pomp to 
mect these warlike envoys. Seated on a throne 
of gold and jewels, he sent to demand the pur- 
pose of their entering his country. They an- 
swered, that their captain, Don Francisco Pizar- 
ro, greatly desired to be admitted to his presence, 
to give him an account of his reasons for coming 
to Peru, and to entreat him to sup in the city on 
that night, or dine with him on the following day. 
The Inca replied, that it was then late, but that 
he would enter the city on the following day ;— 
that he should enter with his army, a measure, 
however, which ought not to disconcert the Spa- 
niards. 

That day was a memorable one in the annals 
of the Incas. Atahualpa, probably excited by a 
hazardous curiosity, proceeded to the city at the 
head of 20,000 of his warriors, attended by a 
multitude of women, as bearers of the luggage. 
The person of the sovereign was a blaze of jew- 
els. He was borne on a litter plated with gold, 
overshadowed with plumes, and carried on the 
shoulders of his chief nobles. On his forehead 
was the Borla, the sacred tuft of scarlet, which 
he wore as the descendant of the Sun. The 
whole moved to the sound of music, with the so- 


lemnity of a religious procession. ,At this mo- 
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ment there was remaining a chance of averting ‘peaceful intentions of the Spaniards, “he wel] 
the fall of the empire. The slowness of the pro-' knew how they had acted on the road, how they 
cession had brought it late into the evening, and had treated his Caciques, and burned his cop 
the Peruvians began to pitch their tents in evi- tages.” He then took the Bible, and i 

dent preparation for halting for the night. But over some of the leaves, put it eagerly to his eay, 
Pizarro had made preparations for treachery,which, “ This,” said he,“ has no tongue; it tells me 
could scarcely fail of being discovered by a mul- nothing.” : 
titude suffered to remain so close to the spot. He| With these words he flung it contemptuously 
had placed musketry in ambush, planted his can- on the ground. The friar exclaimed at the im 
non so as to command the gates, divided his ca- piety, and called on his countrymen for revenge, 
valry into squadrons, under his principal officers, The Inca soon felt the danger of his situation; 
for the attack; and, forming a body-guard of and turning, spoke some words to his people, 





twenty shield-bearers, prepared to capture, or de-_ 
stroy, his unhappy guest. Some of the Spanish 
historians, solicitous for the honour of their coun- 
try, argue, that the Inca was only caught in his 
own snare, that his object was to destroy the Spa- 
niards, and that his request that the horses and 
dogs might be tied up, was a proof that he con- 
templated violence. But Spanish honour ought 
to be sustained on firmer grounds. The Inca’s 


which were answered by murmurs of indigna. 
tion and vengeance. At this moment Pizarro 
gave the signal to the troops; a general discharge 
of cannon, musketry, and crossbows, followed, 


‘and smote down the unfortunate Peruvians. The 


cavalry were next let loose, and they broke through 
the king’s guard at the first shock. The time 
was now come to consummate this bloody trea. 
chery. While the Inca was in the first terror 


request that these animals should be kept out of and astonishment, Pizarro rushed forward at the 
sight, which most alarmed his people, and of head of his shield-bearers to seize him. He found 
course most easily disposed them to retaliation, the unfortunate sovereign surrounded by a circle, 
was a perfectly natural one. His dismissal of|singularly displaying the passive fortitude and , 
three-fourths of his escort was a sign of peace, devoted loyalty that characterize the Indian of 
when he might have brought his whole army|the East to this hour. They never moved, ex- 
with him. His personal entrance within the walls cept to throw themselves upon the Spanish swords. 
was an obvious risk, which he must have felt, | They saw that their prince was doomed; and 
and might have avoided by awaiting Pizarro in’ they unresistingly gave themselves up to his fate. 
his camp. And the true place for practising any |The circle rapidly thinned, and the Inca must 
violence against the Spaniards would as obvious- have perished by the happier death of combat. 
ly have been the open field; for, defective as Pe-| But Pizarro felt the importance of such a prize in 
ruvian warfare might be, the Inca was a soldier, his hands, and determined to seize him alive. 
and must have known how much more import-, Calling aloud to his soldiers to lift no hand against 
ant numbers are in the open field, than in nar-|the Inca, he forced his way to the litter, and 
row streets and among walls. The natural con- | grasping Atahualpa’s mantle, suddenly dragged 
clusion evidently is, that the unfortunate Indian him to the ground. The Peruvians, seeing his 


was stimulated to his ruin by his curiosity ; that 
he put himself in hazard to see a race of men| 
who appeared to the Indian eye the most power-| 
sul, strange, splendid, and exalted of mankind; a’ 
race who, coming from the rising sun, were the| 
direct inheritors of his fire, his lustre, and his| 
supremacy. 

On the Inca’s entering within the fatal gates 
from which he was never to return, this curiosi- 
ty was his chief emotion. Forgetting the habi- 
tual Oriental gravity of the throne, he started up 
and continued standing as he passed along, gaz- 
ing with marked eagerness at cvery surrounding 
object. Valverde, the Dominican friar, now ap- 
proached, bearing a cross and a Bible. The friar 
commenced a harangue which must have been 





fall in the midst of a crowd of Spanish lances, 
conceived that he was slain; and, by another si- 
milarity to Oriental customs, instantly gave up 
the battle. With the supposed death of the so- 
vereign, all struggle was at an end. The only 
effort now was for flight. ‘The multitude, in the 
force of despair, burst through one of the walls, 
and fled over the open country. ‘Two thousand 
lay dead within the gates. The surprise had 
been so complete, that not a single Spaniard had 
fallen; and but one was wounded, Pizarro him- 
self, whose hand had been struck by the lance 
of one of his own soldiers, in the general rush to 
seize the person of the Inca. 

The scene of triumph, plunder, and ones 


‘anticipation that followed, is unrivalled. 


singularly repulsive to the native car. He de- dreams of Spanish avarice were now to be dreams 
clared that the Pope had given the Indies toSpain;|no more. ‘They had played a sanguinary and 
that the Inca was bound to obey; that the book | most guilty game; but they were now to enjoy 
which he carried contained the only true mode its gains, to a degree never enjoyed by man be- 
of worshipping Heaven; and that the new Go-|fore. The captive prince, at length learning the 
vernor of Peru offered its Inca peace, unless he | true purpose for which the invaders came, began 
would see his country the victim of war. 'to treat for his ransom. He offered to cover the 

“ Where am I to find your religion ?” said the | floor of the chamber, in which the Spaniards had 
Inca. assigned his quarters, with wedges of gold and 

“ In this book,” said the priest. silver ; but on seeing that his jailers received the 
The Inca declared that whatever might be the| offer with the laughter of incredulity, which he 
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construed into the laughter of contempt, he start- 
ed haughtily on his feet, and stretching his arm 
as high as it could reach, told them that he could 
give them that chamber full, to the mark which 
he then touched with his hand. It is still re- 
membered that this chamber was twenty-two feet 
long, and sixteen wide, and that the point which 
he touched on the wall was nine feet high. The 
offer implied a quantity of wealth almost incal- 
eulable. Pizarro hesitated no longer, but instant- 
ly despatched three of his soldiers with the Inca’s 
messengers to hasten the arrival of this unparal- 
leled ransom. 

The chief treasure of the land had been stored 
in the temples, and the prince’s order had been 
directed to the priests, to send it without delay to 
Caxamalea. The Spanish collectors were re- 
ceived, through the long route of six hundred 
miles to Cuzco, with all but divine honours. And 
their own astonishment was not less excited 
by the contrast of the noble and lovely country 
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less, and gloomy struggle, which, after cheating 
these daring men with gleams of success, and 
compelling them to feel the whole misery of pre- 
carious power, laid them all in succession in a 
bloody grave. The government of the empire was 
next to be seized. Pizarro had hitherto practised 
the dexterous policy of governing by a fallen king; 
but ambition blinded him, and he resolved to seize 
the empire in his own name. The Inca was 
charged with fomenting insurrection, and by a 
foul blot upon even the blotted name of Spanish 
honour, he was put to death. His Caciques and 
nobles shared his fate, or were scattered through 
the continent. A boy, the son of the Inca, was 
substituted a puppet on the throne; and Pizarro, 
after a series of battles, in which the Peruvians 
proved at once their despair, their devotedness, 
and their inferiority to the Spanish discipline and 
arms, in the November of 1533, took possession 
of the royal city of Cuzco. 

A new scene of riot and plunder ensued on 





through which they now travelled, with the rude| this new triumph. But the spoil of Cuzco was 
deserts and inhospitable tribes on the borders of|to be divided among 480 claimants. Still, each 
the empire. They were compelled perpetually | individual received 4000 pesos; enormous opu- 
te admire the breadth and excellence of the roads, | lence! but the curse of guilty gain was upon it. 
the neatness of the cottages, the richness of the | The value of the treasure, of course, rapidly di- 
cultivation, and the magnitude, regularity, and minished, with its accumulation. It was soon 
wealth of the cities. All these impressions must! given into the hands of the multitude who follow 
have derived a part of their force from the me- in the skitts of an army to plunder the plunde- 
mory of the rude parts of Spain, and of the de-|rers. The common necessaries of life became 
solate and death-dealing regions through which | beyond the pewer of purchase; and the Spaniard 
the early adventurers had toiled their way to the| was seen at oace tottering under loads of gold, 
barriers of Mexico and Peru. But nothing can and perishing for want of bread. 
account for the recorded sustenance of the mul-! Avarice had now been banqueted on the most 
titudes of Peru, their wealth, their laws, their fa- | lavish feast ever offered to the love of gold. Am- 
brics of cotton, and even their attempts in sci-| bition, too, had been banqueted on a mighty em- 
ence and literature, but the existence of a wise| pire. Personal honour, the third great stimulant 
and ancient frame of government, the recollec-' of minds capable of being influenced by the feel- 
tions of a civilized origin, and the intelligence of ings of the world, were now to be lavished on 
a sagacious, peaceful, and active public mind. | Pizarro and his associates. Never were obscure 
The profligacy of the Spanish messengers de-' men so long and magnificently indulged by for- 
feated their mission. ‘The Indians had no sooner |tune. Hernando brought back for himself the 
discovered that their new gods were less than order of St. Jago, the title of Admiral and a pa- 
man, than they buried their treasures. The or-| tent for raising a new army; for the Marshal Al- 
naments of the temples were concealed by the magro, the government of a territory of six hun- 
priests, and the messengers were eluded, until Pi-| dred miles along the coast; and for his brother 
zarro was compelled to send his brother Hernan-| the title of Marquis, and an extension of sixty 
do with twenty horse to secure the performance leagues to his government, including the city of 
of the treaty. Even this resolute and keen plun-|Cuzco. The friar, Valverde, was appointed Bi- 
derer was comparatively baffled. But he brought | shop of Cuzco by the Pope. . 
back with him twenty-six horse loads of gold,| Pizarro had now ascended the height from 
and a thousand pounds weight of silver. Addi-| which all change must be descent. “He quickly 
tional treasure was brought by some of the cap-| felt the calamity of having nothing more to hope, 
tive Caciques and generals of the Inca, and Pi-' and having every thing to fear. Sudden and des. 
zarro at length proceeded to make the first divi-| perate dissensions broke out in the empire, which 
sion of this magnificent spoil. | continued to put him in peril, and hazard the ex- 
After deducting the fifth for the king, the por-| tinction of his entire authority, at a period when 
tion to each horse-soldier was 9000 pesos (ounces) he longed only for rest. A still more formidable 
of gold, and 300 marcas (eight ounces each) of, peril arose from the indignarion of his associate, 
silver. ‘The share allotted to the commander-in-| Almagro, a man of great sagacity and bravery, 
chief amounted to 57,220 pesos of gold, and 2350 but an unequal match for Pizarro in craft and 
marcas of silver, besides the gold tablet from the selfcommand. Civil war commenced, and the 
litter of the Inca, valued at 25,000 pesos. This Indians saw with delight the rival lances couched, 
was the full triumph of avarice; the next crisis) which were to avenge them on their tyrants. In 
was to be the struggle of ambition ; a fierce, fruit. | the decisive battle, in which Almagro, incapacita- 
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ted by illness, gave the command to Orgonez, the 
troops of Pizarro, commanded by his brother 
Hernando, totally defeated those of the Marshal. 
Almagro, unable to sit upon his horse, was the 
unhappy spectator of the defeat from the side of 
the mountain, and flying to the Cuzco, was taken 
prisoner, tried for treason, and strangled in prison 
at the age of sixty-three. But there were other 
spectators of this memorable engagement—the 
Indians, who crowded the hills, and as the two 
armies advanced against each other, expressed 
their joy by wild gestures and shouts which rent 
the air. And at the close of the battle, when the 
field was left silent, and covered with the fallen 
Spaniards, they poured down, like troops of wild 
beasts, to make havoc of the corpses, and insult 
and mutilate the remnants of those whom they 
knew only as murderers and oppressors. A still 
deeper vengeance was at hand. Hernando Pi- 
zarro had been sent to Europe with a new instal- 
ment of treasure for the King. But the reports 
of the civil war had already reached the royal 
ear—the ambition of his family probably sharp- 
ened the sense of royal justice—and it became 
politic to coerce the most powerful and daring 
brother of a man, who might take the first ad- 
vantage of his situation to place himself on the 
throne of Peru. Hernando was ordered to stand 
his trial at the demand of Diego de Alvarado, the 
friend of the dead Almagro. His sentenee was 
that of imprisonment. He was removed from 
prison to prison, until at length he was placed in 
the castle of La Mota de Medina, where he lan- 
guished forgotten till the year 1560. 

Pizarro, now Marquis de las Caschaz, unmov- 
ed by the fate of his brother, proceeded in a 
course of violence and haughtiness, which hourly 
increased the hostility of his enemies and the 
disgust of his friends. Diego, the son of Alma- 
gro, was growing into reputation, and his sword 
already longed to avenge the blood of his father. 
A conspiracy was formed in Lima among the 
partisans of Almagro, and the discontented sol- 
diers of the governor. Pizarro was in vain 
warned of designs, which soon became obvious 
to every eye but his own. The conspirators, at 
noonday, rushed into his house, found him with 
but two of his friends and two pages, and killed 
all who were in the room; after a long struggle, 
Pizarro, who had been brought to the ground by 
a thrust in the throat, and found himself dying, 
asked only for a confessor. His only answer 
was a pitcher of water violently flung in his face. 
He fell back and died, closed his famous carcer 
at the age of sixty-five—a course of the most 
memorable fortune, sustained by the most heroic 
daring, the most dexterous sagacity, and the 
most persevering determination; but degraded by 
the most unhesitating fraud, and stained by the 
most remorseless cruelty. In the age of Pagan- 
ism, Pizarro would have been ranked among the 
immortals as a hero. In the middle ages, he 
might have been characterized as possessed by a 





fiend. In our more sober time, we can only la- 
ment the perversion of noble powers, and still 
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nobler opportunities, the waste of genius ang 
valour in the service of rapacity and crime. 

The volume which has led us to these notices 
of the early exploits of discovery, is the Spanish 
History of Quintana; for the translation of 
which, the public are indebted to Mrs. Hodson, a 
lady well known to literature as Miss Holford, 
author of “ Wallace,” and other very spirited 
and graceful performances. It must be almost 
superfluous to speak of the translation by such a 
pen, as being intelligent, animated, and accurate; 
the Spanish idiom is purified, without being alto. 
gether extinguished; the narrative is conducted 
with the ease of an accomplished English writer, 
and the translator is entitled to all the gratifics. 
tion of knowing that she has added to our lite. 
rary treasures a volume which singularly com 
bines the genius of romance with fact; and, 
while it supplies us with curious details of coun 
tries already rising to the rank of European civi, 
lization, and bearing a sudden and important in. 
fluence in European affairs, gives us examples of 
energy and intrepidity, vigour of enterprise, and 
force of character, that elevate the standard of the 
human mind. 


From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 


On the Vitality of Toads enclosed in Stone and 
Wood. By the Rev. W. Buckianp, F. R. 8, 
F. L.8., F. G.S., and Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Oxford. Com 
municated by the Author. 


In the month of November 1825, I commen 
ced the following experiments with a view to ex 
plain the frequent discoveries of toads enclosed 
within blocks of stone and wood, in cavities that 
are said to have no communication with the ex 
ternal air. 

In one large block of coarse oolitic limestone, 
(the Oxford oolite from the quarries of Hedding- 
ton) twelve circular cells were prepared, each 
about one foot deep and five inches in diameter, 
and having a groove or shoulder at its upper 
margin fitted to receive a circular plate of glass, 
and a circular slate to protect the glass; the 
margin of this double cover was closed round, 
and rendered impenetrable to air and water by a 
luting of soft clay. ‘Twelve smaller cells, each 
six inches deep and five inches in diameter, were 
made in another block of compact siliceous sand- 
stone, viz. the Pennant Grit of the Coal formation 
near Bristol; these cells also were covered with 
similar plates of glass and slate cemented at the 
edge by clay. The object of the glass covers 
was to allow the animals to be inspected, without 
disturbing the clay so as to admit external air or 
insects into the cell. ‘The limestone is so porous 
that it is easily permeable by water, and probably 
also by air; the sandstone is very compact. 

On the 26th of November 1825, one live toad 
was placed in each of the above-mentioned twen- 
ty-four cells, and.the double cover of glass and 
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glate placed over each of them and cemented 
down by the luting of clay; the weight of each 
toad in grains was ascertained and noted by Dr. 
Daubeny and Mr. Dillwyn, at the time of their 
being placed in the cells; that of the smallest was 
115 grains, and of the largest 1185 grains. The 
large and small animals were distributed in equal 
proportion between the limestone and the sand- 
stone cells. 

These blocks of stone were buried together in 
my garden beneath three feet of earth, and re- 
mained unopened until the 10th of December 
1826, on which day they were examined. Every 
toad in the smaller cells of the compact sandstone 
was dead, and the bodies of most of them so 
much decayed, that they must have been dead 
some months. The greater number of those in 
the larger cells of porous limestone were alive. 
No. 1, whose weight when immured was 924 
grains, now weighed only 698 grains. No. 5, 
whose weight when immured was 1185 grains, 
now weighed 1265 grains. The glass cover over 
this cell was slightly cracked, so that minute in- 
sects might have entered; none, however, were 
discovered in this cell; but in another cell, whose 
glass was broken, and the animal within it dead, 
there was a large assemblage of minute insects, 
and a similar assemblage also on the outside of} 
the glass of a third cell. In the cell No. 9,a 
toad which, when put in, weighed 988 grains, 
had increased to 1116 grains, and the glass over 
it was entire; but as the luting of the cell within 
which this toad had increased in weight was not 
particularly examined, it is probable there was 
some aperture in it, by which small insects found 
admission, No. 11 had decreased from 936 grains 
to 652 grains. 

When they were first examined in December 
1826, not only were all the small toads dead, but 
the larger ones appeared much emaciated, with 
the two exceptions above mentioned. We have 
already stated that these probably owed their in- 
creased weight to the insects which had found 
access to the cells and become their food. 

The death of every individual of every size in 
the smaller cells of compact sandstone, appears to 
have resulted from a deficiency in the supply of 
air, in consequence of the smallness of the cells, 
and the impermeable nature of the stone; the 
larger volume of air originally enclosed in the 
eells of the limestone, and the porous nature of} 
this stone itself (permeable as it is slowly by 
water and probably also by air) seems to have 
favoured the duration of life to the animals en- 
closed in them without food. 

It should be noticed that there is a defect in 
these experiments, arising from the treatment of 
the twenty-four toads before they were enclosed 
in the blocks of stone. They were shut up and 
buried on the 26th of November, but the greater 
number of them had been caught more than two 
ed altogether in a cucumber frame placed on 


to so many individuals was probably scanty, and 
their confinement unnatual, so that they were in 
an unhealthy and somewhat meagre state at the 
time of their imprisonment. We can therefore 
scarcely argue with certainty from the death of 
all these individuals within two years, as to the 
duration of life which might have been maintain- 
ed had they retired spontaneously and fallen into 
the torpor of their natural hybernization in good 
bodily condition. 

The results of our experiments amount to 
this; all the toads both large and small enclosed 
in sandstone, and the small toads in the limestone 
also, were dead at the end of thirteen months. 
Before the expiration of the second year, all the 
large ones also were dead; these were examined 
several times during the second year through the 
glass covers of the cells, but without the removing 
them to admit air; they appeared always awake 
with their eyes open, and never in a state of tor- 
por, their meagreness increasing at each interval 
in which they were examined, until at length they 
were found dead; those two, also, which had 
gained an accession of weight at the end of the 
first year, and were then carefully closed up 
again, were emaciated and dead before the expi- 
ration of the second year. 

At the same time that these toads were enclo- 
sed in stone, four other toads of middling size 
were enclosed in three holes cut for this purpose, 
on the north side of the trunk of an apple tree; 
two being placed in the largest cell, and each of 
the others in a single cell; the cells were nearly 
circular, about five inches deep and three inches 
in diameter ; they were carefully closed up witha 
plug of wood, so as to exclude access of insects, 
and apparently were air-tight; when examined at 
the end of a year, every one of the toads was 
dead and their bodies were decayed. 

Froin the fatal result of the experiments made 
in the small cells cut in the apple tree, and the 
block of compact sandstone, it seems to follow 
that toads cannot live a year excluded totally 
from atmospheric air ; and from the experiments in 
the larger cells within the block of oolite limestone, 
it seems probable that they cannot survive two 
years entirely excluded from food; we may there- 
fore conclude, that there is a want of sufficiently 
minute and accurate observation in those so fre- 
quently recorded cases, where toads are said to 
be found alive within blocks of stone and wood, 
in cavities that had no communication whatever 
with the external air. The fact of my two toads 
having increased in weight at the end of a year, 
notwithstanding the care that was taken to en- 
close them perfectly by a luting of clay, shows 
how very small an aperture will admit minute 
insects sufficient to maintain life. In the cell 
No. 5, where the glass was slightly cracked, the 
communication though small was obvious: but, 
in the cell No. 9, where the glass cover remained 
entire, and where it appears certain, from the in- 
creased weight of the enclosed animal, that insects 
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of these minute animals finding their way into a 
cell, to which great care had been taken to prevent 
any possibility of access. 

Admitting, then, that toads are occasionally 
found in cavities of wood and stone, with which 
there is no communication sufficiently lsrge to 
allow the ingress and egress of the animal enclo- 
sed in them, we may, I think, find a solution of 
such phenomena in the habits of these reptiles, 
and of the insects which form their food. The 
first effect of the young toad, as soon as it has left 
its tadpole state and emerged from the water, is to 
seek shelter in holes and crevices of rocks and 
trees. An individual, which, when young, may 
have thus entered a cavity by some very narrow 
aperture, would find abundance of food by catch- 
ing insects, which like itself seek shelter within 
such cavities, and may soon have increased so 
much in bulk as to render it impossible to go out 
again, through the narrow aperture at which it 
entered. A small hole of this kind is very likely 
to be overlooked by common workmen, who are 
the only people whose operations on stone and 
wood disclose cavities in the interior of such sub- 
stances. In the case of toads, snakes, and lizards, 
that occasionally issue from stones that are bro- 
ken in a quarry, or in sinking wells, and some- 
times even from strata of coal at the bottom of a 
coal mine, the evidence is never perfect to show 
that the reptiles were entirely enclosed in a solid 
rock; no examination is ever made until the rep- 
tile is first discovered by the breaking of the mass 
in which it was contained, and then it is too late 
to ascertain without carefully replacing every 
fragment (and in no case that I have seen report- 
ed has this ever been done) whether or not there 
was any hole or crevice by which the animal may 
have entered the cavity from which it was ex. 
tracted. Without previous examination it is al- 
most impossible to prove that there was no such 
communication. In the case of rocks near the 
surface of the earth, and in stone quarries, rep- 
tiles find ready admission to holes and fissures. 
We have a notorious example of this kind in the 
lizard found in a chalk pit, and brought alive to 
the late Dr. Clarke. In the case also of wells and 
coal pits, a reptile that had fallen down the well 
or shaft, and survived its fall, would seek its na- 
tural retreat in the first hole or crevice it could 
find, and the miner dislodging it from this cavity 
to which his previous attention had not been 
called, might in ignorance conclude that the ani- 
mal was coeval with the stone from which he had 
extracted it. 

It remains only to consider the case, (of which 
I know not any authenticated example,) of toads 
that have been said to be found in cavities within 
blocks of limestone to which, on careful examina- 
tion, no access whatever could be discovered, and 
where the animal was absciutely and entirely 
closed up with stone. Should any such case ever 
have existed, it is probable that the communica- 
tion between this cavity and the external surface 
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after the animal had become too large to make 
its escape. A similar explanation may be offered 
of the much more probable case of a live toad 
being entirely surrounded with solid wood. In 
each case the animal would have continued to in. 
crease in bulk so long as the smallest aperture 
remained by which air and insects could find ad. 
mission; it would probably become torpid as soon 
as this aperture was entirely closed by the accu. 
mulation of stalactite or the growth of wood; but 
it still remains to be ascertained how long this 
state of torpor may continue under total exclu. 
sion from food, and from external air: and al. 
though the experiments above recorded show that 
life did not extend two years in the case of any 
one of the individuals which formed the subjects 
of them, yet, for reasons which have been speci- 
fied, they are not decisive to show that a state of 
torpor, or suspended animation, may not be en- 
dured for a much longer time by toads that are 
healthy and well fed up, to the moment when 
they are finally cut off from food, and from all 
direct access to atmospheric air. 

The common experiment of burying a toad in 
a flower-pot covered with a tile, is of no value, 
unless the cover be carefully luted to the pot, and 
the whole at the bottom of the pot also closed, so 
as to exclude all possible access of air, earthworms, 
and insects. I have heard of two or three expe- 
riments of this kind, in which these precautions 
have not been taken, and in which, at the end of 
a year, the toads have been found alive and well. 

Besides the toads enclosed in stone and wood, 
four others were placed each in a small basin of 
plaster of Paris, four inches deep and five inches 
in diameter, having a cover of the same material 
carefully luted round with clay; these were buried 
at the same time and in the same place with the 
blocks of stone, and on being examined at the 
same time with them in December, 1826, two of 
the toads were dead, the other two alive, but 
much emaciated. We can only collect from this 
experiment, that a thin plate of plaster of Paris 
is permeable to air ina sufficient degree to main- 
tain the life of a toad for thirteen months. 

In the 19th Vol. No. 1, p. 167, of Silliman’s 
American Journal of Science and Arts, David 
Thomas, Esq. has published some observations 
on frogs and toads in stone and solid earth, enu- 
merating several authentic and well attested 
cases; these, however, amount to no more than a 
repetition of the facts so often stated and admit- 
ted to be true, viz. that torpid reptiles occur in 
cavities of stone, and at the depth of many feet in 
soil and earth; but, they state not any thing to 
disprove the possibility of a small aperture, by 
which these cavities may have had communica- 
tion with the external surface, and insects have 
been admitted. 

The attention of the discoverer is always direct- 
ed more to the toad than to the minutie of the 
state of the cavity in which it was contained. 

In the Literary Gazette of March 12, 1831, p. 
169, there is a very interesting account of the 
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habits of a tame male toad, that was domesticated 
and carefully observed.during almost two years 

Mr. F. C. Husenbeth. During two winters, 
from November to March, he ate no food, though 
he did not become torpid, but grew thin and 
moved much less than at other times. During 
the winter of 1828, he gradually lost his appetite 
and gradually recovered it. He was well fed 
during two summers, and after the end of the 
second winter, on the 29th of March, 1829, he 
was found dead. His death was apparently 
caused by an unusually long continuance of severe 
weather, which seemed to exhaust him before his 
natural appetite returned. He could not have 
died from starvation, for the day before his death 
he refused a lively fly. 

Dr. Townson also, in his tracts on Natural 
History, (London 1799,) records a series of ob- 
servations which he made on tame frogs, and 
also on some toads; these were directed chiefly 
to the very absorbent power of the skin of these 
reptiles, and show that they take in and reject 
liquids, through their skin alone, by a rapid pro- 
cess of absorption and evaporation,—a frog ab- 
sorbing sometimes in half an hour as much as 
half its own weight, and in a few hours the whole 
of its own weight of water, and nearly as rapidly 
giving it off when placed in any position that is 
warm and removed from moisture. Dr. T. con- 
tends that as the frog tribe never drink water, 
this fluid must be supplied by means of absorp- 
tion through the skin. Both frogs and toads 
have a large bladder, which is often found full of 
water; “whatever this fluid may be, (he says,) it 
is as pure as distilled water and equally tasteless ; 
this I assert as well of that of the toad which I 
have often tasted, as that of frogs.” 


From the Foreign Quart2rly Review. 


Corpus Scriptorum Historia Byzantine: Editio 
emendatior et copiosior, consilio B. G. Nie- 
buhrii instituta: viz. Syncellus, 2 tom.; 
Malalas, 1 tom.; Chronicon Paschale, 2 tom.; 
Agathias, 1 tom.; Dexippus, Eunapius, &ec., 
1 tom. ; Constantinus orphyrogennitus, 2 
tom.; Leo Diaconus, 1 tom.; Nicephorus 
Gregoras, 2 tom.; Cantacuzenus, 3tom. 15 
tom. 8vo. Bonne, 18238—1832. 


Tae fortunes of the Byzantine or Eastern 
Empire present phenomena unparalleled in the 
annals of the human race: no other government 
of which we have either read or heard could have 
resisted for half a century the operation of any 
of the single causes that during a thousand years 
combined for its destruction. Externally sur- 
rounded by foes superior in number, in disci- 
pline and in valour, it seemed as if its safety was 
guaranteed by cowardice, and its security con- 
firmed by defeat. Internally were at work all 
the causes that usually effect the destruction of 
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palace, ferecious bigotry based at once on enthu 
siasm and hypocrisy ruling the church, civil dis 
sensions equally senseless and bloody distracting 
the state, complete demoralization pervading 
every rank of society from the palace to the 
cottage—such were the elements of ruin, not 
antagonized but combined, whose destructive 
energies slumbered not during ten centuries, and 
were yet resisted during that long lapse of ages 
by an empire, which, to call feeble, would be 
sadly to overrate its strength. Constantinople, 
designed by its founder to be the capital of an 
empire that should unite the power of the west- 
ern and eastern world, and make its rulers suc- 
cessors at once of Cesar and Cyrus, combined 
in its government all the faults of Roman and 
Persian despotism, possessed the merits of neither, 
and surpassed the duration of both. The cen- 
tralization of feeling which made every citizen 
through the vast extent of the Roman dominions 
regard the City of the Seven Hills as “the home 
of his soul,” was lost when the palladium of em- 
pire was removed from the banks of the Tiber to 
the shores of the Bosphorus; but craft, cunning, 
fraud, treachery, and all the vices of unlicensed 
despotism accompanied the court, and were the 
only faithful companions of its emigration. The 
tinge of eastern habits and feelings which the 
imperial government received by its closer ap- 
proximation to Asia, brought to the monarch no 
additional assurance of safety ; the submission of 
the Asiatic is blind and unreasoning, a prostra- 
tion of intellect as well as of body; he submits 
to tyranny as he would to fate, and regards the 
decrees of despotism as fixed as those of destiny. 
In outward from the Greek crouched as low as 
the Persian, the doctrines of passive obedience 
and non-resistance fell more glibly from his 
tongue; but there was a mental reservation in 
his loyalty, a secret condition understood in his 
allegiance, and he hesitated not to join in con- 
spiracy or revolt, if the emperor professed an 
obnoxious doctrine, disregarded the reveries of 
some favoured theologian, or admired the blue 
more than the red chariots of the circus. The 
problem to be solved in the history of most dy- 
nasties is “why they fell,” but the Byzantine 
alone perplexes us with the inquiry, “why it did 
not fall,” a difficulty of which it is by no means 
easy to obtain a satisfactory solution. 
Explanations indeed of this extraordinary 
“ life-in-death” are offered to us in countless 
abundance; every historian has his own favour- 
ite theory on the subject, some poetic, some 
prosaic, some ingenious, some absurd; some 
whimsical, some argumentative; but all unfortu- 
nately unsatisfactory. The truth is, that the 
conservative agency must have been just as di- 
versified as the destructive; simplicity of causa- 
tion lends more grace to theory than verity ta 
history; there is scarcely a recorded fact, and 
certainly no succession of facts, that has not re- 
sulted from the combination of many circum. 
stances, and therefore he who endeavours to give 
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and the certainty of mathematical, “dat operam 
ut cum ratione insaniat ;’—he is metaphysically 
mad. The life of an individual cannot be reduced 
to abstract propositions of cause and effect; let 
any one make the effort for himself, and he will 
find occurrences in his own personal experience 
that violate all ordinary rules, and are explicable 
by no common formule of calculation ; the his- 
tory of a nation must necessarily present more 
and greater anomalies, for many matters that in 
their consequences exercised wondrous influence, 
may appear, and frequently have appeared at the 
time of their occurrence, too trivial to be re- 
corded. 

The causes separately assigned for the con- 
tinuance of the Byzantine empire are insuffi- 
cient to account for the phenomenon, though we 
have no doubt that each had some share in its 
preservation ; and as their effects can be traced 
by a double analysis, (for the same causes now 
operate in maintaining the Turkish power in the 
very same localities,) they are not unworthy of a 
brief examination. One writer eloquently tells 
us that the impregnable situation of the capital 
is a complete solution of the entire mystery. 
“ When,” scys he “the barbarians thundered at 
the gates of Constantinople, when its walls quiver- 
ed beneath the battering engines, and its battle- 
ments were swept by the towers of the besiegers, 
then was the existence of the empire periled, 
then did the pillars of its temple bend, and the 
ark of its safety trembled in the shrine; but 
when it was found that the walls, though shaken, 
could not be levelled, that the battlements, though 
cleared, could not be mounted, the baffled bar- 
barians withdrew, and the forces of the empire 
rallied once more to the centre of dominion, 
where they found the ark still preserved, the 
temple uninjured and unimpaired.” Unfortu- 
nately this theory is far more remarkable for 
poetic beauty than sober reason ;—capital, temple, 
shrine and palladium, all fell before Baldwin and 
before Dandolo—but the Byzantine empire sur- 
vived the catastrophe, and seems to have suffered 
little in its stability from the shock. Stability 
indeed is a term little suited to the tottering 
power of the successors of Constantine, but lan- 
guage has not as yet supplied us with a proper 
designation for the strength of weakness, and 
the vitality of decay. 

But we by no means wish to deny that the 
position of Constantinople contributed in no small 
degree to protect the duration of the empire ; the 
the appearance of the Russian cross on the 
dome of Saint Sophia would now be the Ichabod 
of the Mahommedan reign, and the combatants 
during the late war felt a thorough conviction 
that ‘Turkey would cease to exist when “the 
dogs of Moscow” had entered the gates of Stam- 
boul. ‘There are certain feelings of hereditary 
respect, certain reminiscences of glory, that some- 
times take the name and not unfrequently pro- 


duce the effect of patriotism, and these are for} 


the most part identified with localities, and lead 
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to a mental union of the fate of the metropolis 
with the fate of the kingdom. 

Another and perhaps more plausible 
accounts for the continuance of the Byzantine 
empire, by the unity of purpose which it derived 
from the completeness of its despotism. The 
Cesars, it is said, were limited monarchs com- 
pared with the successors of Constantine, and 
the Russian autocrat a constitutional sovereign 
when contrasted with the rulers of Byzantium, 
We more than doubt the existence of this per- 
fect despotism; both the clergy and the populace 
claimed and often exercised a control over the 
emperors; there was, we grant, always an av. 
tocracy in theory, but it was rarely to be found 
in practice. Still we do not in this instance 
deny the conservative energies of despotism; no 
other form of government can possess a cen. 
tralizing power in periods of weakness and de- 
morslization, when patridtism is an empty name, 
honour a mockery, and virtue regarded as a 
delusive dream—let not despotic power be de. 
prived of its legitimate boast, it is the only sup. 
port of vicious weakness, and the last stay of an 
empire in its decline. We do not reject it 
wholly from the causes that maintained a totter- 
ing throne, but we doubt if, unaided by other 
matters, it would have been able to support it 
alone. 

Pride in the Roman or Grecian name is gene- 
rally rejected by historians from the list of causes 
assigned for the duration of the Byzantine empire, 
but, as we think, on very insufficient grounds. 
Every page of the historians of the lower em- 
pire proves that they claimed as their own the 
proud recollections both of Greek and Romen 
story; that Alexander and Cwsar were equally 
regarded as authors of their claims to dominion, 
and that they clung to these delusive shadows as 
if memory had been identified with hepe, as if 
the past were certain to be renewed in the fu- 
ture, and the fortunes of their nation a revolving 
cycle, which should restore all former pride, 
pomp and circumstance, when its revolution was 
completed. It is true that these claims were 
wholly unfounded, “dream of a dream and 
shadow of a shade,” that on examination they 
would be found as futile and ridiculous as the 
claim of the Britons to descent from Trojan an- 
cestors, or the boast of the Irish that they pos- 
sessed civilization before the deluge. But the 
truth or falsehood of the claim is a matter indif- 
ferent to the issue, because national pride is 
equally strong whether founded on fact or fiction; 
it is not true that one Englishman can beat three 
Frenchmen, but it is true that the belief in so 
flattering a proposition has often contributed in 
no small degree to the triumph of the British 
arms; it is not true that a troop of Houris are 
ready to escort to Paradise every follower of 
Mohammed that dies in the service of the faith; 
it is true that this creed has not been the least 
influential of the causes that made the crescent 





wave in so many fields of victory. The cffeet 
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of this “gilded halo hoverag rounfl decay” was|and his crusaders stood before the throne of 
that which we have witnessed in another country | Alexis, the representatives of feudalism and 
within the memory of the present generation; it|chivalry were contrasted with the possessors of 
red a passive obstinacy, a dogged endur- |classic civilization, and the decaying relics of im- 
ance, infinitely more dangerous to an invader |perial Rome brought into contact with the germs 
than courage and active exertion. Spain and |of the system that succeeded to that power. They 
Greece amply illustrate the workings of pride in | mutually passed sentence on each other, and 
a degraded nation: it made them insensible of| proved that their co-existence was impossible. It 
dishonour and reckless of defeat; it changed the |is infinitely amusing to compare the historians of 
sabre to the dagger; it moulded the soldier into|both sides, and see their reciprocation of con- 
an assassin; the battle-field was the least of the |tempt and misrepresentation, each abusing in no 
yictor’s dangers, and the only mode left him of|measured terms the customs of the other, gene- 
destroying national existence was national exter-|rally without understanding them, sometimes 
= mination. ‘Twice were the French taught this |even without ascertaining their existence. 
nd lesson; once when their counts founded a Latin! The ecclesiastical antiquities of the Byzantine 
me empire in Constantinople, and again when Napo- |empire are topics of more painful interest; they 
no leon placed a new dynasty in Madrid. are little more than the annals of controversies 
There were certain prophecies current among jon subjects transcending human reason, in which 
le- the Byzantines, which the Turks seem to have |the violence and fury of the controversies are 
1 inherited with the dominions. These all de-|in direct proportion with the ignorance and folly 
‘ clared that a fatal day should arrive when /of the controversialists. Platoand Aristotle, who 
le. Constantinople should fall before the men of|who have every reason to curse all their follow- 
> the north, and a Scythian prince sit on the|ers and commentators, have respectively to an- 
2 throne of the Constantines. It required a mar-/|swer for about nine tenths of the heresies in the 
vellously small share of inspiration to predict jeastern and western churches; the natural ten- 
such an event, when tribe after tribe of barba-|dency of the Greeks to mysticism led them to 
. ians passed the frontier lines of the empire and jadopt the dreamy speculation of the Alexandrian 
‘ ravaged both Thrace and Greece at their plea-|Platonists, while the colder Westerns found ex- 
sure; but it is curious to find this guess, origi-|ercise for perverted ingenuity in the dialectics of 
. nally founded on an estimate of probabilities,|Aristotle. Of the theological rancour between 
assuming the form of an inspired prediction, and |the Greek and Latin churches we find some very 
’ forming a part of the traditionary creed of two|strange instances, especially in the history of 
M nations. We allude to it, however, principally |Nicephorus; but that the Latins were by no 
’ as a probable conservative cause; in their wars |means inferior to the Greeks in the art of hating, 
. with the Saracens and the Turks, the courage of|the notes extracted from the French editions of 
: the Greeks was supported by the belief that these |those histories amply testify. A list of the topics 
y were not the people whom fate had destined to|discussed by the several polemics would compel 
be their conquerors; on the other hand, the | Heraclitus himself to relax his muscles in asmile, 
. Tarks to this hour point out the gate through |while even Democritus would shed a tear to see 
which the victorious Russians shall enter Con-|the gospel of peace perverted into an arsenal of 
stantinople. war, and hatred of the creature deduced from, 
' The study of Byzantine history is much more |the love of the Creator. We shall, however, 
popular on the continent than in England, simply |touch but lightly on the intellectual deg‘edation 
because it is much more intimately connectcd |of the eastern theologians, for there is too great a 
with the annals of continental nations. Germany, |tendency in the present age to visit the follies 
France, Italy, and, more than all, Russia, find in|and sins of the ministry, oa the holy religion of 
the Greck writers illustrations of some impor-|which they are the teachers, and by whose pre- 
tant periods of their history; we do not, there-|cepts bigotry and violence are more emphatically 
fore, assent to the reasoning of those who deem |condemned than by any system that has yet been 
it a blot on the literary fame of our country that devised by the self-named philosophers, We re- 
England can show no such work as the collection |gret that the editors did not consign a large por- 
of the Byzantine historians in thirty-six folio|tion of these theologians to unhonoured obli- 
volumes, published in France during the reign of| vion. 
Louis XIV., nor any attempt to form such a| Nor is this the only fault we have to find with 
series as that before us. The sketch of the east-|the managers of the new edition of the Byzan- 
ern empire, given by our eloquent historian Gib- |tine historians; CEdipus himself would be at a 
bon, and which in the main merits the praise of|loss to assign a reason for the confusion that 
accuracy, is fully sufficient for the purposes of|appears in the order of publication. It has been 
ordinary historical students; still there is much |said that the British government erected the 
of interesting and important matter that he has | Martello towers in Ireland for the special purpose 
left untouched, or at least very peste sation’ of <<. name posterity; the proceedings of the 
that will amply reward the labours of research. |German publishers of this series seem to be dic- 
The eastern empire is the link between the his-|tated by the same benevolent design towards 
tory, the social condition, and the literature of|critics. There is not a symptom of.any thing 
ancient and modern Europe. When Godfrey |like arrangement or classification in the series ; 
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it seems to have been resolved that each succes- 
sive volume should be as remote as possible both 
in period and subject from that which preceded 
it, and there is, therefore, scarcely an opportunity 
of collecting from the published volumes any 
connected view of some one interesting period 
of history or useful portion of Byzantine litera- 
ture. By an exquisitely absurd management, 
also, the least valuable authors are those which 
have obtained precedence of publication. Pro- 
copius, Anna Comnena and Nicetas have been 
postponed for the chronologies of Malalas and 
Syncellus, and the treatise on ceremonies by 
Constantine the Porphyrogennete: as if it had 
been determined to fill the public with previous 
disgust, in order to enhance the value of future 
excellence. The notes and dissertations of the 
Paris edition are preserved without alteration ; 
no small part of them is employed in explaining 
matters that are now familiar to schoolboys of 
the lowest form, and there is an equally large 
supply of topics that have just as much to do 
with the explanation of lunar geography as By- 
zantine history. A note of six pages to prove 
that the capture of Constantinople was an act of 
divine vengeance on the Greek church, for re- 
jecting the supremacy of the pope; and another 
of the same length, on the Lutheran heresy, were 
assuredly not requisite to swell a series whose 
volumes will be counted by the hundred. When 
it shall please the editors to bring before us the 
more valuable historians, we shall be better ena- 
bled to give our readers some sketch of those 
periods in Byzantine history that are most inti- 
mately connected with the general history of 
Europe ; until then we write 

“ Sic 

Ut quimus aiunt; quando ut volumus non licet. 





The volumes before us do not treat exclusively 
of Byzantine history; a large portion of them 
are Chronographies, or attempts to exhibit the 
history of the world in synchronistic annals; the 
works of Agathias and the tracts on the Lega- 
tions belong to the old Roman rather than the 
eastern empire; the imperial author Constantine, 
the Porphyrogennete, treats only of the ceremonies 
used in the Byzantine court; and the writers 
whcse works best accord with the general title of 
the series are Leo Diaconus, Nicephorus Grego- 
ras, and the Emperor Cantacuzenus. 

The chronologists demand our attentior. not 
#0 much for their intrinsic merits, as for the 
value of the materials inserted in their compila- 
tions. Fragments of Sanchoniathon, Manethe, 
Berosus, Hecateus, and other authors, the loss of 
whose works leaves ancient history like the maps of 
ancient Africa—either a total blank in the middle, 
or filled up by vague traditions and fanciful conjec- 
tures, are found in these chronologies, and amply 
repay the toil of wading through the trash with 
which they are encompassed. There are few literary 
tasks rc quiring such vast and varied learning as the 


synchronizing of the different eras used by the | and 
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(specimens that some,of the Byzantines and of 
the Fathers have left us, it would seem that the 
execution of the task was frequently entrusted to 
the most incompetent. Before the Christian era, 
many writers, of whom diodorus Siculus appears 
to have been the most meritorious, laboured to 
reconcile the chronology of the Asiatic and 
European dynasties; but new difficulties arose 
after the introduction of Christianity, for it wag 
deemed necessary to reconcile both chrono 

with the canon of time which the Fathers ima. 
gined they had discovered in the Old Testament, 
We say “imagined,” because a little considera. 
tion will suffice to show that no system of chro. 
nology can be based on the history of the Bible, 
nor indeed should it be expected; that holy book 
is an account of the manifestations of the divine 
will to a chosen people, and beyond that its reve. 
lations do not extend. It no more contains a 
perfect ancient history or chronology, than it 
does a perfect system of geology or astronmy, 
which, by the way, the Hutchinsonians, in the 
last century, sought to extract from its pages 
Like most other Eastern nations, the Israelites 
reckoned loosely by generations, and not exactly 
by years; they were regardless of fixed eras, 
they took no notice of celestial phenomena; and 
they have, therefore, left us no sufficient data for 
determining whether any of the successive gene. 
rations may have been omitted by careless or 
ignorant transcribers. Another difficulty arises 
from the frequent use of round numbers by the 
sacred writers; they constantly use the word 
forty in the same loose way that we do a dozen or 
a score, and, in fact, the Hebrew }'> yy seems, 
from its similarity to 35 to have signified pri- 
marily an indefinite multitude. Finally, the 


»»|numerical annotation of the Hebrews is even 


more imperfect than that of the Greeks and the 
Romans, and the liability to error, from the 
similarity between several of the Hebrew letters, 
must have led to frequent mistakes, even among 
exact copyists. Hence the chronologies of the 
Hebrew and Samaritan text are irreconcilable 
with that of the Greek version, and with each 
other; nor are we able to discover which was 
preferred when the books of the Old Testament 
were revised and collected by Ezra. 

The first Christian writer that composed a 
synchronistic canon of the Biblical and Gentile 
chronologies was Julius Africanus, who flou- 
rished in the early part of the third century; he 
seems, judging from the fragments of his work 
that have survived the wreck of time, to have 
brought to his task great industry, a habit of 
diligent research, and no ordinary talent, but to 
have wanted critical sagacity in estimating the 
value of doubtful authorities, and assigning 4 
preference to the best supported contradictory 
statements. Hence his work was full of incon- 
sistencies, and the dates assigned in his tables 
utterly irreconcilable with the anthorities he 
quoted. Africanus was followed by Eusebius, 
as plagiarism seems to have been deemed 





nations of antiquity; if we are to judge from the 


no crime by the Greek writers of chronology, 
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the latter appropriated to himself the entire 
clironicle of his predecessor, transcribing it into 
his own work without amendment or alteration. 
Of the Eusebian chronicle, known only to us 
through the medium of imperfect translations, 
little need be said; it scarcely differed in style or 
substance from the work of Syncellus, of which 
we shall soon have occasion to speak more par- 
ticularly. The Greek chronologists and com- 
pilers of chronicles perceived that the sacred 
Scriptures were not designed to gratify human 
curiosity with respect to remote antiquity, and 
they filled up the bold outline of the Pentateuchal 
archives with the apocryphal narratives devised 
by the Alexandrian Jews and their Christian 
imitators. ‘These romances, if indeed they de- 
serve even that name, are quoted by Syncellus 
almost with as much respect as the works of the 
inspired writers. ‘The Life of Adam, the Little 
Genesis, the Prophecy of Enoch, and others of 
the same class, afford him “confirmation strong 
as proof of holy writ;” it would be, of course, 
idle in the present day to demonstrate their utter 
absurdity, but from the influence they exercised 
over the Fathers of the Christian Church, it would 
be equally absurd to pass by their fragments as 
unworthy of attention. The Alexandrian Jews 
and Christians anticipated the folly of the 
Hutchinsonians in attempting to obtain a system 
of physical philosophy from the Pentateuch; and 
Syncellus furnishes us with the orthodox cos- 
mology and geography which for several centu- 
ries were deemed essential articles of faith. In 
refuting the extravagant claims of the Egyptians 
and Chaldeans to a remote antiquity, he astounds 
us with the assertion, that “previous to the deluge 
the world was uninhabited,” and labours to prove 
it by an appeal to the then established system 
of the universe. 


“The sacred Scripture says, ‘ He expelled 
Adam, and placed him opposite the Paradise 
of delight ;’ but Babylonia and all our earth is 
at a great distance from Eden, which lies in 
that eastern clime where we place Paradise. 
And that we should quote an inspired evidence 
for this assertion, let us summon as a witness 
the divine Ephraim, that tongue rolling an 
ocean of eloquence, who in his dogmatic ora- 
tions speaks thus about Paradise :— Paradise 
is higher than all the lofty pleasant places of 
the earth, the waters of the deluge only reach- 
ed its foundations. But the men older than 
the deluge dwelt between the ocean and 
Paradise: the offspring of Cain indeed inhabi- 
ted the land of Nod, which signifies ‘ tremu- 
lous ;’ the sons of Seth dwelt on the higher 

und in obedience to the command of A . 

t they should not mix with the offspring of 
the fratricidal Cain. The descendants of 
Cain were of a low stature, on account of the 
curse pronounced upon their progenitor, but 
the children of Seth were giants, and like the 
angels of God in the upper regions. But the 
daughters of Cain going to them with various 
musical instruments, aught them down 


from the ow regions and married them, and 
Contempt o 


the law increasing, the deluge arose. 
Yy2 
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And God brought Noah’s ark to Mount Ararat, 
and thenceforward men dwelt on this earth. 
From whence it is evident that the earth now 
cultivated was then deserted, for, by the mercy 
of God, men dwelt before the deluge in re- 
gions near Paradise, between Paradise and the 
ocean. But the outward darkness of which 
Christ speaks lies beyond Paradise. For 
Paradise with the ocean goes all round the earth ; 
Eden is on the eastern side, and the two lights 
of the sun and moon rise within Paradise, and 
havin g traversed it set outside.’ ” 


The almost perfect indentity between this and 
the geographical system adopted by Homer, will 
at once be recognised by every classical scholar, 
and may probably lead him to the conclusion 
that both were derived from orintal sources. 
The history of the Egregori, or angelic watchers 
before Paradise, who fell in love with the daugh- 
ters of men, is transcribed by Syncellus from the 
Prophecy of Enoch, and he strenuously labours 
to prove the truth of the narrative by Scripture 
testimony, laying particular stress on Saint Peter’s 
allusion.to the punishment of the fallen angels. 
The apderyphal books of the Old Testament were 
more valued by this writer than by any other of 
the chronologists; the books of Judith, Esdras, 
and the three Maccabean histories, he receives 
implicitly as inspired, and with singular incon- 
sistency he attributes the books of Maccabees to 
Josephus. In the Gospel history Syncellus 
adopts the legends of Abgarus, and the miracu- 
lous portrait sent him by Christ; he alludes with 
apparent respect also to the anecdotes contained 
in the Protangelium. His account of the four 
Gospels is worthy of being noticed; he says that 
several of the apostles and disciples kept notes 
or Journals of the life of Christ, and that after a 
careful examination of their merits, those of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, wete alone 
adopted by the church. To this we may add, 
that the belief of St. Matthew’s Gospel having 
been originally written in Hebrew, “and St. 
Mark’s in Latin, was very general among the 
Eastern writers. 

Syncellus confined his attention principally to 
biblical and ecclesiastical « hro 1ology; indeed his 
chief contribution to profane history is his col- 
lection of the various accounts given of the 
foundation of Rome; accounts so uttetrly incon- 
sistent with the ordinary narrative, and with each 
other, as to prove fully, that the origin of “the 
eternal city” was to the ancients a matter of total 
uncertainty. A wide range is taken by his 
followers, Malalas and the compilers of the Pas. 
chal Chronicle. Malalas, or John of Antioch, as 
he is sometimes called, aspired to the honour of 
writing a universal history: with eastern anti- 
quites he seems to have been tolerably familiar, 
but of the western languages and literature he 
exhibits an ignorance absolutely ludicrous. He 
informs us that Cicero and Sallust were the 
most illustrious of the Roman poets—he tells us 





by the scnate for having compelled the Gauls to 
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raise the sicge of the capitol, and slain Brennus 
with his own hand—he favours us with a cir- 
eumstantial narrative of the murder of Pompey 
by Julius Cesar in Egypt—he declares that 
Lucullus was sent to wage war against Tigranes 
by Augustus Cesar—and finally astounds us 
with the information, that Britain was a city built 
by Claudius Cesar on the borders of the ocean!! 
His acquaintance with the Latin language is 
nearly on a par with his knowledge of Roman 
history ; he informs us that consilia signifies “ the 
day of largess;” having favoured us with the 
novel information that the four factions of the 
circus were instituted by Romulus, he tells us 
that the green faction was called prasine, which 
in Latin cignifies “permanent ;” finally, he thus 

explains the story of Romulus and Remus being 
suckled by a wolf:—*“Shepherdesses among the 
Romans were called ‘lupe,’ because they dwelt 
(‘inter lupos’) amid the wolves.” From these 
specimens it will be seen that the republication 
ot Malalas refiects little credit on the discrimina- 
tion of German editors; all that is valuable in the 
volume isa few pages of the eee 
of Justinian, which would have formed a 
supplement to the history of Agathias; the rest 
might and ought to have been omitted, more es- 
pecially as three-fourths of it are faithfully trans- 
cribed into the Paschal Chronicle. 

The errors made by Malalas, even in the con- 
temporary history of Justinian, are so great, that 
Hodivs is inclined to transfer the author toa later 
age; but his reasoning dues not appear to us con- 
clusive, especially os the errors are of that nature 
into which authors who trust to common report 
usually fall. But Justinian has been singularly 
unfortunate in his historians, both ancient and 
modern. Gibbon’s life of that prince is the great- 
est blot in his mighty work; relying on the Se- 
cret History of Procopius, a libeller self-convicted 
of fulschood, the English historian has not hesi- 
tated to disgrace his pages by an ostentatious 

display of all the filthy slanders that a disappoint- 
ed statesman had ranked together. ‘The piety of] i 
the emperor was a crime for which his formation 
of the civil code could not atone; the monstrous 
indecencies charged against his empress are re- 
ceived as indisputable facts, on no better autho- 
rity than that of a witness who, by his own testi- 
mony, had for ever forfeited the character of an 
honest man. As the works of Procopius have 
not yet: been published in this series, they may be 
said to be coram non judice ; but it is scarcely 
possible to allude to Justinian’s reign, without 
condemning an author who, in his public history 
of that prince, was the most fulsome of flatterers, 
and in his secret anecdotes the most licentious of 
libellers. ‘The history of Agathias is professedly 
a continuation of that of Procopius, and it is no 
bad specimen of the absurdly disorganized sys- 
tem adopted by the publishers of this series, that 
the continuator’s work has been published more 
than three years, while the primary history has 
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not yet made its appearance. Inferior to Proco- 





pius in talent and information, Agathias is inf. 
nitely his superior in straight-forward h 

Unluckily for his historic fame, he was both a 
poet and rhetorician, or at least a maker of verses 
and a manufacturer of speeches. Of his qualifi. 
cations in both respects he entertained no hum. 
ble opinion, and anxiously laboured to exhibit 
them in his history. “ The curse of a love of 
fine writing is upon him;” an Ossianic admix. 
ture of poctic phraseology, with the most thread. 
bare prose, bombastic nothings, archaisms con. 
taining a jumble of all the dialects, pompous an. 
nouncements of trivial and common-place senti. 
ments, make the respectable author so frequently 
ridiculous, that we almost forget the merits 
concealed under the merctricious mask that he so 
fatally assumed. Yet is this history one of the 
most valuable in the series; indeed the greatest 
blockhead that ever scrawled paper could not 
have written the annals of Justinian’s reign with. 
out being interesting. There were the heroic 
deeds of Belisarius and Narses, recalling for a 
brief space the hours of Roman glory; there was 
the Pagan religion, and there was the Pagan phi- 


good} losophy, beautiful in their falsehood, struggling 


in the last throes of mortal agony; Christianity, 
long victorious, was about to become permanent. 
ly triumphant; the empires of Byzantium and 
Persia were “towering for the last time in their 
pride of place ;” the twilight of civilization and 
literature, fondly lingering after a long and glori- 
ous day, was fast going down the sky, and leay- 
ing the way for gloom interrupted only by mete- 
oric flashes, “ like angel visits, few and far be- 
tween.” ‘The impartiality of Agathias atones for 
many of his errors; so little does he favour either 
sect or party, that it is impossible to determine 
from his writings whether he was a Heathen or 
a Christian. The monkish commentators, with 
characteristic simplicity, infer from this that he 
was a Pagan, because, say they, “ no Christian 
would have written so tenderly respecting Pagan 
opinions and superstitions;” but as we believe 
in the possible existence of Christianity without 
bigotry, and of religion unsullied by intolerance, 
we do not acknowledge the cogency of their in- 
ference. Not only was Agathias well acquainted 
with the policy and condition of the Byzantine 
court, but he had an extensive and accurate 
knowledge of its eastern contemporaries. His 
account of the celebrated Chosroes (or Nushirvan, 
as he is called by the Asiatics,) displays more 
acuteness in the development of character, a 
more intimate acquaintance with eastern usages, 
and a greater readiness to do justice to an illus- 
trious enemy, than was to be expected from the 
historian’s age or pation. Chosroes was one of 
those fortunate individuals who have obtained 
immortal fame rather by their comparative than 
substantial merits. A despot in the worst sense 
of the word, he secured his power by the murder 
of his brethren, and rewarded the general to 
whom he owed his crown with a cruel death for 
performing an act of humanity: but in the eyes 
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of the slavish Orientals, the firmness, stability 
and impartiality of his goverament more than 
atoned for its rigour; and his military prowess 
inspired respect among the Grecks, who had wit- 
nessed too many instances of imperial iniquity to 
be shocked by these examples of royal cruelty. 
A smattering of knowledge was magnified by the 
ignorance and flattery of the Persian courtiers 
into the consummation of terrestrial wisdom, for 
“ blessed are the one-eyed in the city of the blind;” 
and *not only the barbarians, but the Greeks 
themselves, adopted the belief that a half-educated 
prince was the very incarnation of intelligence. 
This mistake led to one of the most whimsical 
events recorded in history. Seven Athenian 
philosophers, wearied by Christian persecution, 
and pained at witnessing the downfall of their 
dynasty, resolved to visit Persia, where they ex- 
pected to see the golden dreams of Plato amply 
realized. Agathias gives us an amusing account 
of their adventures. 


“These seven, the topmost bloom, t6 speak 
tically, of modern philosophers, displeased 
with the belief of a Superior Intelligence that 
prevailed among the Romans, deemed that the 
polity of the Persians was much superior, per- 
suaded by the narratives, so extensively circu- 
lated, how the government was the most just, 
and what Plato describes, a perfect union of em- 
pire and philosophy. The obedience of subjects 
also was wise and decorous; neither thieves 


nor robbers existed, nor was any species of 


fraud perpetrated ; if a person should leave the 
most precious article in a desert place, there it 
would remain, though unguarded, until the 
owner’s return.” 


To this moral Eldorado the seven philosophers 
hastened with lofty hopes and high-wrought an- 
ticipations; but they were doomed to meet with 
disappointment. 

“ First they found that those who were in 
authority were proud and ostentatious beyond 
measure, and these they immoderately detest- 
ed: then they beheld many house-breakers, 
robbers, and thieves;of whom some were taken, 
and others escaped. They saw every species 
of injustice flourish, for the rulers oppressed 
their inferiors, and behaved with great cruelty 
andinhumanity. And what was still more op- 
posed to right reason, though each could marry 
as many wives as he pleased, and the privilege 
was freely used, yet adulterers were by no 
means uncommon. For all these reasons, the 
philosophers were grieved, and bitterly repent- 
ed of their migration.” 


Thus disappointed, the illustrious seven re- 
turned to Greece; but it is gratifying to find that 
Chosroes, with the confidence they had 
shown him, stipulated with Justinian for their 
future security. 

The collection of the tracts on Legations is 
connected with this period of Roman history; we 
say Roman, for until the establishment of Char- 
lemagne’s empire in the West, we consider the 
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Eastern empire as Roman rather than Byzantine. 
The volume contains many curious particulars of 
the negotiations between the emperors and the 
various tribes of barbarians with whom a short- 


|sighted policy induced them to form alliances; 


alliances productive of temporary benefits and per- 
manent injuries. Here, for the first time, we 
find mention made of the Turks, a tribe of Tar- 
tars distinguished for the simplicity of their man- 
ners and the ferocity of their courage, just be- 
ginning to press on the swarms that had previ- 
ously quitted the Scythian hive. Little did the 
Eastern emperor, who first received the deputies 
of this tribe, and encouraged them to wage war 
against the Persians, deem that the representa- 
tives of the future possessors of Constantinople 
stood before him. The specimens of ancient 
diplomacy contained in this volume will well re- 
pay the student’s toil; unfortunately they are 
preserved in too imperfect a form to interest the 
general reader, without longer explanations than 
our limits will allow. 

The two volumes of Constantine the Porphy- 
rogennete, contain a long and minute, but not a 
very inféresting, account of the ceremonies used 
in the Byzantine court; such a history of child- 
ish form and unmeaning ritual it has never before 
been our fate to see, and we are utterly at a loss 
to discover how the volumes came to be intro- 
duced in this series. ‘The imperial author, born 
to empire, as the epithet Porphyrogennete im- 
ports,* is, both as a sovereign and an author, a 


;specimen of hopeless, helpless imbecility. His 


uncle, his mother, a usurping general, that gene- 
ral’s sons, and the empress Helena, successively 
assumed the management of the state, while Con- 
stantine was writing bad books on the theory of 
government, and leaving to the several adminis- 
trations worse practice. We cannot agree with 
the editors in their estimate of the instruction to 
be derived from this ponderous farrago; it may 
be, indeed it probably is true, that many usages 
of the Augustan court were preserved in Con- 
stantinople, but they were so mixed and adulte- 
rated with others of meaner growth, that it 
would be scarcely possible to disentangle them 
from the mass, and even if it were, the result would 
not be worth the trouble. It is also true that in 
these volumes we find a description of the splen- 
did ceremonials and imposing forms of the East- 
ern church, in its high and palmy state, and that 
many of the observances here described are still 
preserved in the Russian church; but it needs 
not much toil to acquire the knowledge that the 
purity of Christianity has been sullied and ob- 
scured by ostentatious folly in every age, and 
that mummery will beget mummery to the end 
of the chapter. There is one topic which the 
imperial writer might have made interesting, the 





* Literally “ born in the purple or porphy- 
ry chamber,” an apartment in the Byzantine 
palace reserved for the use of the pregnant em- 


presses. ; 
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description of the factions of the circus, which, 
by a strange concatenation of events, became a 
kind of order in the state ; on this head, however, 
though we have many words, we have but few 
facts; the Porphyrogennete is as dull,-dry, and 
unsatisfactory as he well can be, and his faithful 
commentators, “ regis ad exemplar,” contrive to 
leave the subject just as obscure as they found it. 

As we proceed, the series begins to improve, 
the volume containing the works of Leo Diaco- 
nus being both the most interesting and the most 
complete in the collection. The period of which 
it treats is that in which the Byzantines, under 
the guidance of Nicephorus Phocas and John 
Tzimisces obtained a momentary glimpse of for- 
mer glory, when laurel wreaths once again co- 
vered the arches that had been bare for centuries, 
and the notes of triumph awoke echoes that had 
long ceased to respond to such sounds. Sub- 
joined to the volume are, the Tract on military 
skirmishing, drawn up under the direction, and 
probably at the dictation of Nicephorus; the 
Acrousis' of some court poet on the capture of 
Crete, which does not rise beyond the ordinary 
level of a laureate’s verses; an account of an 
Embassy sent from the western to the eastern 
emperor, and the Arabic accounts of the Asiatic 
campaigns of Nicephorus. Leo’s style is florid 
and inflated, but his matter compensates for the 
faults of his manner; he displays an undeviating 
honesty of purpose and a manly candour, which 
we should scarcely have expected from the con- 
temporary of despot. A comparison of his nar- 
rative of the Syrian war with the accounts given 
by the Arabic historians, proves that he did “ no- 
thing extenuate nor set down aught in malice,” 
but executed his task with strict and stern fide- 
lity. But the account that Luitprand, the am- 
bassador of the emperor Otho, gives of the By- 
zantine court, and his reception by Nicephorus, 
is the gem of the volume. Luitprand was sent 
to demand the hand of one of the Byzantine 
princesses for his master, but Nicephorus impri- 
soned the unfortunate ambassador, overwhelmed 
him with the grossest insults when he dared to 
complain, half poisoned him with the abomina- 
tions of Constantinopolitan cookery, and shocked 
his religious prejudices by sundry observances, 
which one church regarded as mortal sins, and 
the other as absolutely essential to salvation. 
Luitprand took a characteristic revenge; he 
scrawled some barbarous hexameters, vituperating 
Byzantium and all that it contained more bitterly 
than poetically; he wrote to his master a lengthy 
epistle descriptive of his sufferings among “ the 
beasts in semi-human shape,” to whom he had 
been sent, and quitted Constantinople with a 
fierce malediction on a capital so inhospitable 
and heretical. It is curious to compare his de- 
scription of Nicephorus with that of Leo; the 
outlines of both portraits are the same, but the 
Se is as different as pos- 
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plexion more dark than fair ; his hair was } 
and black; his eyes black and though 
shaded by heavy brows ; his nose neither 

nor small, a little hooked at the extremity ; his 
beard was trim and regular, but a few gray 
hairs were on his cheeks ; his form was round 
and firm, his breast and shouldere were broad; 
in strength he seemed another Hercules. In 
prudence, in moderation, and in singular rea- 
diness of wit to take immediate advan of 
every opportunity, he excelled all his equals.” 


Luitprand gives a less favourable description. 


“ T found him,” says the enraged prelate, 
“a man perfectly monstrous, pigmy-sized, fat- 
headed, mole-eyed, with a short, broad, coarse 
and grayish beard, covered like Jopas with long 
thick hair; an Athiopian in colour, one whom 
re would not like to meet at midnight; pot- 

ellied, with thighs disproportionately long, 
legs very short, and splay-footed ; clad ina 
woollen dress of a dirty white colour that stunk 
from age and filth, wearing Sicyonian shoes, 
insolent in speech, a fox in cunning, a Ulys- 
ses in perjury and lying.” 


A still more ludicrous’ portraiture is given 
when Luitprand proceeds to give his master a 
flattering interpretation of a popular prophecy 
which it appears was current both in eastern and 
western Europe. This Delphic prediction was, 
“ the lion and the cub shall destroy the wild ass;” 
which the Greeks understood to signify that the 
eastern and western emperors should destroy the 
Saracens. Luitprand indignantly rejects this ex- 
planation, proves indisputably that Nicephorus 
was not a lion, but rather a wild ass, and that the 
lion and cub were beyond doubt Otho and his son, 
to whom he promises a speedy victory over the 
ass Nicephorus, as soon as they should turn their 
arms against the east. The good bishop’s vale- 
diction to Constantinople must not be omitted. 


“ On the second of October, at ten o'clock, 
having departed from that city, once most 
opulent and flourishing, but now starved, per- 
jured, deceitful, lying, fraudulent, rapacious, 
covetous, avaricious and vain-glorious, after 
forty-nine days of ass-riding, walking, horse- 
driving, hungering, thirsting, sighing, groan- 
ing, weeping and scolding, I came to Nau- 
pactus.”” 


The western bishop seems to have been very 
unfavourably disposed to his episcopal brethren 
of the eastern church. He says, 


“Tn all Greece I did not find one hospitable 
bishop. They are rich, but they are also poor; 
rich in gold pieces, but poor in their utensils. 
They sit down by themselves to a naked table, 
serving up for their food ship-biscuit, sipping, 
not drinking, from a moderate glass. They 
are buyers and sellers, porters and door-keep- 
ers, butlers and grooms, capons and caupons, 
(inn-keepers,) &c.” 


He proceeds to account for this by mention- 
ing several exactions to which they were subject- 





“ He was,” says the Byzantine, “ of a com- 


ed by the emperors. 


























The history of Nicephorus Gregoras, in two 
volumes, and that of the emperor Cantacuzenus in 
three volumes, contain all the particulars of the ex- 
traordinary discussions which agitated the Greck 
church after the dissolution of the Latin empire 
at Constantinople, respecting the light on Mount 
Tabor. The fourteenth century was not alto- 
unproductive of learned men ; the patron- 
age of the elder Andronicus filled the Byzantine 
court with orators and philosophers, not worthy, 
indeed, of the olden times of Grecian fame, but 
certainly superior to any that had appeared since 
the reign of Justinian. Nicephorus Gregoras 
at an early age was enrolled in the number of the 
learned frequenters of the court, and soon render- 
ed himself conspicuous by proposing that refor- 
mation of the calendar which Pope Gregory XIII. 
subsequently adopted. The deposition of his 
the elder Andronicus, involved Gregoras 
in some difficulties, which were greatly aggra- 
vated by his share in the Taborian controversy. 
It appears that some dreaming monks had affirm. 
ed that they could see divine light with their 
bodily eyes ; some equally wise people denounced 
the assertion as blasphemous; Palamas, on the 
of the monks, asserted it to be scriptural; 
and quoted the light seen during the transfigura- 
tion on Mount Tabor, as at once eternal uncreate, 
and visible. Gregoras took the side opposed to 
the monks, and for a long series of years the 
eastern church wasediligently engaged in a very 
furious discussion, that did not always confine 
itself to words on this whimsical topic. The 
names of heretic, blasphemer, traitor, and every 
other epithet which the abundant resources of 
theological invective could supply, were liberally 
bestowed on both sides; synods and councils 
were assembled, with no other effect than to add 
fresh fuel to the contest. The accession of Can- 
tacuzenus, who had been the pupil of Gregoras, 
inspired the Anti-Taborians with hopes of victory, 
but they were doomed to be disappointed; Can- 
tacuzenus had got hold of some metaphysical 
crotchet respecting what the schoolmen were 
pleased to term “the immateriality of visibility,” 
and vindicated the uncreate light of Mount Tabor 
as vigorously as Palamas. Gregoras declared 
that the death of the Emperor’s son was a pun- 
ishment from heaven on the imperial heresy; a 
piece of profaneness paralleled by the commen- 
tator, whose notes the editors have thought fit 
to republish, who very gravely ascribes the down- 
fal of the eastern empire to the rejection of papal 
supremacy. ‘The controversy lasted through the 
entire life of Gregoras, and the rancour of his 
adversaries survived his death; they refused his 
body the rites of burial, and ordered it’to be ex- 
posed to the dogs and birds. 

Cantacuzenus is at once the critic and con- 
tinuator of Gregoras; he composed his history, 
after his abdication of the empire, as a vindica- 
tion of his life and actions. It is, indeed, rather 
a laboured “apology for the life of an ambitious 
statesman than a history, but it contains many 
eloquent passages and graphic descriptions wor- 
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thy of the writers of a better age.” His account 
of the spasmodic cholera which devastated Eu- 
rope in the fourteenth century, would, with but 
little change, serve for a description of the dis- 
ease which still holds its course through Eng- 
land. 


“ This plague,” he says, “‘ originating amon 
the Hyperborean Sc thiane, 8 iad oon all the 
maritime coasts of the habitable world, and de- 
stroyed a vast multitude of people. For it not 
only passed through Pontus, Thrace, Mace- 
don, Greece gre and Italy, but also all the 
islands, Egypt, Libya, Judea, and Syria, and 
wandered over almost the entire circuit uf the 
globe. But so incurable was the disease, that 
neither any system of dietetics, nur any 
strength of body, could resist it; for it pros- 
trated all bodies alike, the weak as well as the 
strong; and those who were attended with the 
utmost care died, as well as those who were 
wholly neglected. That year, indeed, was 
remarkably free trom other diseases, but if any 
person had been previously indisposed, his 
sickness assumed the types and character of 
this disease. The entire art of medicine was 
found unavailing. Nor did it similarly attack 
ali; for some holding out but for a very brief 
space, died the very same day, some the very 
same hour. But those who held out for two 
or three days were first attacked by acute fever; 
the disease then ascending to the head, they 
become dumb and insensible to all occurrences, 
and so dropped off as into a profound slumber. 
But if any by chance came to themselves, they 
made attempts to speak but the occipital nerves 
being paralyzed, the tongue refused to perform 
its office, and so, muttering inarticulately, they 
quickly expired. Jn some the disease attack- 
ed, not the head, but the lungs; soon their 
inward parts became inflamed, their breasts 
were racked with violent pains, and they 
vomited matter tainted with gore, and having 
a very fetid smell. The jaws and tongue were 
parched with heat, and became blxck and gory; 
it made no difference whether they drank 
much or little. They could take no sleep, but 
were tortured by continual pain. Abscesses and 
ulcers of various sizes seized on the arms and 
arm-pits of some; others had them in the 
checks and various parts of the body, but with 
these the ulcers were smaller, like black pim- 
ples. In some, black spots, like brands ap- 
peared over the whole body, varying in size 
and intensity. But all of these died alike. 
Some had all these symptoms together, some 
only a few, but with most the appearance of 
any one of these signs was deadly. The few 
who escaped were never again mortally seized 
with the disease, so that when attacked a se- 
cond time they retained their confidence. 
Great abscesses were sometimes formed in the 
arms and thighs, which being me discharg- 
ed a very foul pus, and thus the virulence of 
the disease was carried off. Several, though 
attacked by all these symptoms escaped, con- 
ve | to general expectation. No certain re- 
medy could be possibly discovered; for what 
was salutary to one ret was fatal to an- 
other. He that cured another generally took 
the disease, and funerals were multiplied, so 
that many houses were left completely deso- 
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late, even domestic animals dying with their 
masters. But nothing was more wretched 
than the general despair. For when a person 
was taken sick, he at once resigned all hope, 
and not a little strengthening the violence o 
the disease by his utter dejection speedily ex- 
pired. The species of this malady cannot 
therefore be described ; whence we may clearly 


book of Fame which is dedicated to the Fine 
| Arts, what living name can compete with Thor. 
‘ valdsen’s ? 


Perhaps, we might exchange the epi- 
thet “ living” for that of “ modern ;” for we be- 
lieve none but Italians now even question the 
Danish artist’s superiority to Canova himself: but 
we wish to waive for the moment all comparison 


understand that it was not any plague natural | of those two worthy successors of the great Hel. 
or common to mankind, but a fearful chastise-|lenic masters, inasmuch as such discussion will 
ment inflicted by Providence ; and many, con-|find a more appropriate place when we shall 
verted by its means, amended their lives and/have gone through the volume before us. To re- 
determined to forsake their sins; not only}tyrn to the cause of our gratification from the 





those who were mortally attacked, but even 
those who recovered from the pestilence. Lay- 
ing aside their vices, they devoted themselves 
to the study of virtue, and many, even before 
they were attacked by the disease, bestowed all 
their goods to feed the poor. But if any found 
themselves affected, there was none so flinty- 
hearted or obdurate that did not repent him 
truly of his former sins, and by sincere contri- 
tion afford the Deity an occasion of showing 
mercy at his gracious tribunal. Of this pesti- 
lence vast numbers perished at Byzantium, 
and among others Andronicus the son of the 
emperor.” 


We cannot take our leave of’ this series with- 
out expressing our regret that the editorial cares 
have been, for the most part, limited to the 
republication of the Parisian volumes with a more 
correct text; we would gladly have hailed a good 
critical apparatus of notes and glossaries, the 
condensation of the prefaces and commentaries 
of the Parisian editors, and in many instances 
rejection of what, for want of a better term, we 
must call “twaddle.” Even of the originals a 
great part might have been safely omitted, for we 
cannot discover any reason for our being con- 
demned to read the same absurdity, in the same 
words and syllables, both in Malalas and the 
Paschal Chronicle. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Den Danske Billedhugger BertEt Tuorvatp- 
sen, og hans Verker. Ved J. M. Thiele,| 
Professor, Secretair ved det Kongelige Aka- 
demie for de skiénne Kunster. Forste Deel, 
med 81 Kobbertavle. Kiébenhavn. (The 
Danish Sculptor Thorvaldsen,* and his) 
Works. By J. M. Thiele, Professor, Secre- 
tary to the Royal Academy of the Fine Arts. 
Vol. I. with 81 Engravings. Copenhagen.) 
8vo. 1832. 


Ir does not often fall to our lot to derive from 
a work sent for our notice, so much gratification 
as, under various points of view, we have received 
from this of Professor Thiele. In the first place 
we grect with pleasure every biographical notice 
of remarkable men; and in that chapter of the 





* The Germans and French write Thorwald- 
sen; we prefer to follow the Danish orthogra- 


said volume, (or rather volumes, for there is one 
of letter-press and one of engravings,) we are 
highly pleased with the talent displayed by Dan- 
ish artists in the engravings, which present us 
with outlines of some of Thorvaldsen’s best ste. 
tues and bas-reliefs ; we are delighted with such 
a proof, as the undertaking itself, and the list of 
subscribers to it, exhibit, of Danish enthusiasm 
for compatriot genius; and we rejoice that those 
lovers of the arts who are not free to roam over 
Europe in search of the widely dispersed pro- 
ductions of Thorvaldsen, should be afforded some 
means of estimating his merits and the charae- 
ter of those productions. 

Our anticipations of biographical enjoyment, 
however, we must confess Professor Thiele has 














not fully realized. With the exception of the 
artist’s genealogy and a few anecdotes of his boy- 
ish days, the lite consists of little more than an 
account of his works, and the order in which 
they were undertaken and executed. We learn 
nothing of his manners, of his domestic and 
daily habits, and almost the only trait of cha- 
racter occurs in the preface, when the author ex- 
plains how he came to write his book. We will 
not, however, waste our pages with complaints of 
what we think wanting in the Professor’s vol- 
ume,—a deficiency which, by the way, the se- 
cond volume may perhaps, supply,—but proceed 
to give our readers a brief abstract of what it 
does contain. 

Professor Thiele, as he tells us in his preface, 
was a constant frequenter of Thorvaldsen’s stu- 
dio during a visit to Rome. At length he was 
about to return home, and says :— 


“‘ One of my last days at Rome I passed in 
the little garden which is surrounded by Thor- 
valdsen’s three lesser studios, in order to en- 
tich my book of recollections with tke a 
of a place so dear to me. Unexpectedly the 
artist stood behind me, and of his own accord 
led the conversation to the object then nearest 
my heart. ‘I regret,’ said Thorvaldsen, ‘ that 
no one has yet thought of my biography.’ And 
at these words I was seized with the idea, 
which, for the six following years, pursued me 
amidst my dearest labours. I declared that I 
would gladly devote the requisite time, and such 
abilities as were given me, to the fulfilling in 
some measure of his and my own wish, upon 
condition, however, of his frank communica- 
tion and assistance to my work. But here dif- 
ficulties already met me. He averred that he 
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knew but little, the occupations of his later life 
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having year by year drawn the veil closer over 
the unimportant occurrences of his quiet youth; 
neither could his now engaged thoughts busy 
themselves with such matters; but [ might ap- 
ply to the friends of his youth.” 


From that source, the archives of the Copen- 
hagen Academy, and what could be in any way 
extorted from Thorvaldsen himself, Professor 
Thiele has concocted the short account, of which 
we are about to extract the pith and marrow. 

From an annexed genealogical table, it ap- 

that Thorvaldsen descends by females from 
the royal blood of Scandinavia. His family had 
long been settled in Iceland, and in that Ultima 
Thule his ancestors had gradually sunk lower 
and lower in circumstances, until his father, Got- 
skalk Thorvaldsen, emigrated or immigrated to 
Copenhagen, where he earned his livelihood by 
carving in wood, and that not in the highest style. 
He appears to have been chiefly employed by 
shipwrights, and not to have ventured to attempt 
the figures that usually ornament a vesscl’s head, 
until his son was able to assist him by correcting 
his blunders. But despite this his lowly condi- 
tion, Gotskalk married the daughter of a clergy- 
man, who, on the 19th of November, 1770, bore 
him a son, christened Bertel, the Scandinavian 
form of Albert. 

The boy early discovered a turn for sketching 
and modelling, in consequence of which he was 
admitted as a student into the Copenhagen Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts. His progress through 
the different schools was rapid. His father, as 
we have said, rose in his occupation by his son’s 
aid; and in the year 1787 Bertel won the lowest 
prize of the academy, the small silver medal. At 
this period he was preparing for the church ce- 
remony of confirmation, and, engrossed by his 
professional pursuits, had perhaps not devoted 
much time or thought to religious duties. 


“ According to his own account, he sat low 
down amongst the poorer boys, and did not 
particularly distinguish himself by his know- 
ledge. But, as it happened, the examining 
clergyman was brother to the Secretary of the 
Academy. Upon hearing the boy’s name, he 
became attentive, asked, ‘ Are you a brother 
of him who won the silver model? —-end when 
Thorvaldsen replied,‘ That was myself!’ the 
clergyman was so surprised at the answer, that 
he leet him above the other boys, and thence- 
forward called him Monsieur Thorvaldsen.” 


In 1789 our young student won the larger 
silver medal, and in 1791 the small gold medal, 
upon which occasion we have a striking instance 
of his innate modesty. Notwithstanding his pre- 
vious success, the idea of the contest for this 
gold medal, given for the best historical bas-relief, 
so alarmed Thorvaldsen, that not only did it re- 
quire the utmost importunity of his friends and 
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attempted to make his escape, and was only pre- 
vented by accidentally meeting one of his mas- 
ters. In 1793 he similarly, but without com- 
pulsion, won the larger gold medal, in a contest 
of the same kind. The three prize bas-reliefs, 
which are still preserved at Copenhagen, are given 
amongst the engravings, and even in these early 
efforts we may perceive the germ of future ex- 
cellence. The subjects are boldly conceived, and 
the stories well told. 

The successful candidate for these prizes was 
further entitled to be sent for three years to Rome 
at the academy’s expense. But for this invalua- 
ble boon our young artist had to wait until the 
student, then enjoying the allowance, should have 
completed his term; and in the interval he con 
tinued to study hard, whilst he earned his liveli 
hood by teaching drawing and taking likenesses. 

Thorvaldsen had proposed to visit Dresden and 
Vienna in his way, as if to prepare himself gra- 
dually for the miracles of art awaiting him at 
Rome. But the disturbed state of the continent 
in 1796, when he was to set forth, together with 
his own delicate health, induced his friends to re- 
commend a sea voyage in preference. He em- 
barked in a Danish frigate, and after a (to him) 
tedious cruize, landed at Naples, without having 
set foot in Germany. A fact which we notice 
merely to correct a mistake made by Madame de 
Staél in her Allemagne, where she enriches weal- 
thy Germany at the expense of humbler Den- 
mark. ‘These are her expressions, and we insert 
the whole passage to remind our readers of the 
high estimate formed of Thorvaldsen by so able 
a judge:— 


“A Dane, Thorvaldsen, educated in Germa- 
ny, now rivals Canova at Rome; and his Jason 
resembles him whom Pindar describes as the 
handsomest of men; a fleece (why not the 
fleece ?) is on his left arm, he holds a spear in 
os hand, and repose and force characterize the 

ero.” 


Thorvaldsen reached the Eternal City on the 
8th of March, 1797, and ever afterwards, when 
asked for his birth-day, named that day as the 
epoch of his real entrance into existence. As 
such it was accepted by his friends, and has been 
frequently honoured with birth-day celebration, 
instead of the common-place 19th of November. 

We need only recollect the state of Europe 
during Thorvaldsen’s three years at Rome, be- 
ginning with 1797, to perceive that they were 
little likely to afford a young artist much encou- 
ragement. The continent was distracted, was 
desolated with war, and English wealth was se- 
dulously excluded. Accordingly Thorvaldsen 
studied with unwearying diligence, copied an- 
tiques, and sent the Academy proofs of his in- 
dustry and improvement, which last is strikingly 
manifest in the very first of his Roman compe- 


companions to induce him to present himself] sitions; but he earned nothing, hardly even re- 


amongst the competitors, but even after the sub- 
ject was given out, and the candidates were se- 
parately locked up to prepare their sketches, he 








putation, we believe. In consequence of the un- 
favourable circumstances of his allotted term, he 
solicited and obtamed two additional years. But 
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these likewise elapsed without pecuniary advan- 
tage, although in the course of them he produced 
the model of the Jason, eulogized by Madame de 
Staél, and which seems first to have established 
his fame. This model gained the approbation of 
the most critical connoisseurs, and won from Ca- 
nova, then at the height of unrivalled celebrity, 
the acknowledgment, “ this work of that young 
Dane is executed in a new and grand style.” 
But Thorvaldsen, though crowned with praise, 
found his purse empty, and a second model of 
Jason was in danger of sharing the fate of the 
former, which he had broken in despair. The 
first assistance he received was from a country- 
woman of his own, an admired poetess, Ma- 
dame Brun, then at Rome. The lady supplied 
him with means to take a plaster of Paris cast 
of Jason, but more she could not do for him; 
and he was about to abandon Rome, in despair, 
for Copenhagen, when, the peace of Amiens hav- 
ing temporarily opened the Continent to British 
travellers, the late Mr.* Thomas Hupe entered 
Thorvaldsen’s studio. 

Mr. Hope, the possessor of a magnificent sta- 
tue gallery, was too familiar with the exquisite 
remains of Hellenic sculpture, not to be struck 
with the lofty excellence of the Jason, and he in- 
quired what would be the price of the statue in 
marble. The artist, who at that moment had 
scarcely an object in life beyond the power of 
thus executing his splendid conception, answered | 
600 sequins. The generous and just apprecia-| 
tor of genius objected that the sum was too small 
for such a production, offered 800, and immedi. | 
ately supplied Thorvaldsen with the means of | 
going to work. War broke out again before the 
Jason was completed, and, from apprehension of 
danger in working for a Briton, he was neglect- 
ed. When the pacification of the world upon 
Napoleon’s downfal removed these difficulties, 
Thorvaldsen felt himself so much improved that 
he wished to have substituted for Jason some 
later production; but as Mr. Hope preferred his 
original purchase, he proceeded to finish it. 
When, in 1828, Jason was at length despatched 
to England, he was accompanied, in token of the 
artist’s gratitude, by two beautiful bas-reliefs—a 
genio lumen, and an Anacreon and Cupid—toge- 
ther with busts of Mrs. Hope and her daughters. 

Well might Thorvaldsen feel gratitude to his 
British patron, for Mr. Hope’s visit was the cri- 
sis of his fortune. From that moment, abund- 
ant employment and ample remuneration were 
his. His fame soared high and wide; he was 
the acknowledged rival of Canova; every acade- 
demy was eager to enrol him amongst its mem- 
bers; honours of every kind poured in upon him, 
and his society was courted by the high-born, 
the wealthy, and the talented. We shall not fol- 








*The Danish Professor, like most foreign- 
ers, unable to comprehend our English system 
of names and titles, calls him Sir Thomas 
Hope. 
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low our author through his detail of the works 
of the next ten years, which fills the remainder 
of his volume, but to pass to Thorvaldsen’s grand 
bas-relief, perforce, however, pausing on our way 
to mention his first order from his northern home, 
This was a font, with which Countess Schimmel- 
mann and her brother Baron Schubarth wished 
to present the church of Brahe-Trolleborg in 
Fyen, or Funen, as the name of the island is 
usually written in English. This font, adorned 
with four beautiful bas-reliefs, namely, the bap- 
tism of our Saviour, a Holy Family, Christ bless. 
ing the little children, and three hovering angels, 
was exhibited and duly valued at Co 

and then sent to its appointed destination. A 
copy, wrought with equal care, was desi 

the artist as his offering to the deserted land of 
his fathers, a gift to Myklabye church, in distant 
Iccland. We learn from a note, nevertheless, 
that this font did not, like its predecessor, reach 
its destination, having been purchased by a north. 
ern merchant, whereupon the artist immediately 
began another copy in Carrara marble to 

its place. We know not whether this third edi- 
tion of the font actually adorns Myklabye church, 
or is, perchance, the one with which Lord Cale 
don has enriched the British empire. 

We are now to speak of the magnificent frieze, 
upon which rests Thorvaldsen’s acknowledged su- 
premacy in the bas-relief branch of statuary. 
Late in the autumn of 1811, Napoleon ordered 
a papal palace upon the Quirinal hill to be pre. 
pared for his reception against the month of 
May following. Great exertions were made by 
the Roman artists to complete the requisite deco 
rations, but it was not until the beginning of 
March that a proposal was made to Thorvaldsen 
to contribute his share to the embellishments of 
the intended imperial residence. Three months 
only could be allowed him to complete his task. 
Short as was the period, he gladly undertook a 
frieze for one of the spacious saloons, and select- 
ed for its subject the triumphal entry of Alexan- 
der into Babylon. This is no place for a detailed 
description; but we may briefly state that the 


subject is divided into three sections, or series of 
groups; the first series representing the Babylo- 


nians in expectation of the conqueror’s triumph- 


ant approach; the second, the magi and great 


men going forth in procession with their offerings 


tu meet and propitiate him; the third, Alexander 
attended by his army; and that the spirit, bold- 
ness, and freedom of the various groups, so far 
surpass all modern competition, that should we 
seek a comparison, we could only refer to the El- 
gin marbles, with which no modern artist aspires 
to rivalry. This frieze procured Thorvaldsen, 
from the Italians themselves, the title of Patriarch 
of Bas- Reliefs. 


Thorvaldsen anxiously desired that his native 


land should possess a marble copy of this his 
master-piece, and Denmark cherished a corres- 
ponding wish. Financial difficulties delayed its 
gratification; but they were at length overcome, 
‘and in the course of the years 1829, 30, and 31, 
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the frieze, with some additions, required by the 
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From the Christian Observer. 


greater size of the hall for which this copy was) LETTER FROM THE RECTOR OF EYAM 


intended, was completed in marble, and it is now, 
we believe, the glory of the Knights’ Hall in the 


DURING THE PLAGUE IN 1666. 


castle of Christianborg. Another marble copy | 7% the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


is in the Palazzo of Count Sommariva, upon the 


T:1© following interesting letter, written dur- 


. q s H sen has |. r 
Lago di Como; and in this last Thorvaldsen ing the time of the plague which raged at Eyam, 
introduced a group, representing himself deliver. |;_"}) tyshire, in the year 1666, is copied from 


ing the work to the Count. The head of this 


a manuscript which was lately shewn to one of 


small figure bears a much stronger resemblance your readers after visiting that delightful village. 


to the artist, than do the other busts and portraits 


Out of about 350 persons, its then population, 


amongst the engravings, but none of then give |o59 were speedily carried off by the devouring 


an idea of the commanding genius that lives in 


pestilence. On an eminence above the village, 


his eye, or of the sweetness and simplicity that called Riley-Gra lenge euluheis ‘were 


characterize his rough features. 


buried. The rector (the excellent Mr. Mompesson) 


We have gone through Professor Thiele’s first}. "|. r : , 
volume, the ay one that has reached us, or we “ this — a pes a ag oe daily 
believe yet seen the light, and should ‘now pro- ting im Pe pany apes nd ~ nm t 
ceed to speak of the opinions entertained by less ay ma ee Ss eee. 4 ane 
partial and perhaps more adequate judges than| ,. cher eare~ well village, and there 

; did this rival of Marseilles’ good bishop address 
our author, of the relative merits of Thorvaldsen |, . : 
i his afflicted flock from the arch of a perforated 
and Canova; but the remarks and statements sock, whith hed cinco obtdl is as of 
into which we have been already led, leave us Cucklet Church. ; btained 


but little to add. By way of peroration, howev- 


It was after he had himself suffered one of the 


er, and for the especial advantage of such unfor- : al : : 
tunate wights, if any such there be in these tra.| most, Bricvous calamities thi fest nd blood s 
velling times, as have had no opportunity of com- sb Motesn-hitiven, ln Oo ern ife, th vasa 
paring the mighty masters of the north and of her ag 1 when all hope and « ee ot 


the south, we may as well put those scattered 


being long spared himself seems to have vanished, 


opinions into form. The Duns, then, is genctel- that he wrote the following truly pathetic letter to 
ly esteemed a truer imitator of nature, and far his friend and patron, Sir George Saville. 


chaster in his taste than the Italian, who had 
some little taint of Gallic affectation, while Thor- 
valdsen is pure and simple, with a sense of the 


Eyam, September 1, 1666. 
« Honoured and dear sir,—T his is the saddest 


beautiful that is even pathetic. On the other|news that ever my pen could write,—the de- 


hand, Thorvaldsen is held inferior to Canova in : 


stroying angel having taken up his abode with- 


n my habitation. My dearest wife is gone to her 


what is technically termed the manipulation of my I ‘ 

a : : eternal rest, and is invested with a crown of 
the marble; his flesh is not as vam : re / aad righteousness, having made ahappy end. In- 
indeed, if the deceased pride of Italy had a rival/ 424. had she loved herself as well as me, she 
in this respect, we suspect it is our own admired !had fled from the pit of destruction with the 
and admirable countryman Chantry. Bas-relief|sweet babes, and might have prolonged her 
has been usually considered as Thorvaldsen’s pe-|days ; but she was resolved to die a martyr fo 
culiar forte; but Mr. Baring possesses a Mercu-|my interest. My drooping spirits are much 


from his chi yhich may well dispute the |tetreshed by her joys, whic 
eA en 4 F terable. Sir, this pap r is to bid you a hearty 
farewell for ever, and to bring you my humble 


prize with the renowned frieze itself, and render 


think are unut- 


he enpesaeelealhegae rye —toeficand, ~oagerhertdes thanks for all your noble favours; and I hope 


most transcends. This Mercury, for grace of}. 
attitude, truth of drawing, beauty of form and 


face, and indeed every other excellence than can | feeble knees to the 


ou will believe a dying man: I have as much 
ove as honour for you and I will bend my 
of heaven, that you, 


belong to a statue, is allowed, we believe, by the/my dear lady, and your children, and their 
unanimous verdict of artists and connoisseurs, to|children, may be blessed with temporal and 
be the very finest production of modern genius.|eternal happiness ; and that the same blessing 


There are several other statues of Thorvaldsen’s | may fall on 
in England, which, with this, will probably be ce- smal thle ttt yee on 


lebrated by Thiele in a subsequent volume, and |! 





y Sunderland and her relations. 
“ Dear sir, let your dying chaplain recom- 

to your family, 
that no happiness or solid comfort can be 


perhaps we ought to apologize for thus forestal- | ¢, wd in this vale of tears, like alivin pious life;’ 
ling our author; but we confess we could not/and pray ever remember this rule, Never d> 
bring ourselves to conclude our observations re-/any thing upon which you dare not first ask 
lative to this great artist, without telling our read- |} God's blessing.’ 


ers that his master-piece adorns the dwelling of| 
an English private gentleman. y 


Museum.—Vol. XXI, 








“Sir, { have made bold in my will with 
our name for executor, and [ hope that you 


will not take it ill. I have joined two others 
with you, who will take from you the trouble. 
Your favourable aspect will, I 


be agrea: 
No, 126.—Z z I 
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comfort to my distressed orphans. [ am not 
desirous that they should be great, but good ; 
and my next request is, that they may be 
brought upin the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. 

“ Sir, 1 thank God, I am contented to shake 
hands with all the world, and have many com- 
fortable assurances that God will accept me, 
on account of his Son. I find the ness of 
God greater than ever I thought or imagined, 
and I wish from my heart it were not so much 
abused and contemned. 

“) desire sir, that you will be pleased to 
make choice of a humble, pious man to succeed 
me in my parsonage ; and could I see your face 
before my departure hence, | would inform you 
in what manner I think he may live comfort- 
able among his parishioners, which would be 
some satisfaction to me before I die. 

“ Dear sir, I beg the prayers of all about 
you, that [ may not be daunted by the powers 
ot hell, and thatI may have dying graces. 
With tears I beg, that, when you are praying 
for fatherless orphans, you would remember 
my two pretty babes. Pardon the rude style 
of this paper, and be pleased to believe that I 
am, dear sir, your humble friend and servant, 

William Mompesson.” 


Though when this letter was written not aray 
of earthly hope remained to cheer the spirit of 
this excellent man, yet did he escape the perils 
chat surrounded him ; and from his great merit, 
cvineed on this trying occasion, there was scarcely 
ony preferment in the church to which he might 
not have aspired. All that he accepted was pre- 
bends of York and Southwell, and the rectory of 
Eakrigg in Nottinghamshire, where he closed a 
long and useful life. In consequence of an ar- 
rangement, suggested by him to the Duke of De- 
vonshire, the inhabitants of Eyam were prevailed 
upon by his influence to confine themselves within 
the limits of their village, being supplied with the 
ecessaries for their use (left at certain places ;) 

o that the infection did not spread beyond it, 
though it remained there for seven months W. 





From the Eclectic Review. 


The Consistency of the whole Scheme of Revela- 
tion with Itself and with Human Reason. 
Philip Nicholas Shuttleworth, D.D., War- 
den of New College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Foxley, Wilts. f.cap 8vo. pp. xvi.370. Price 
6s. (Theological Library, No. 2.) London, 
1832. 


“ Aut partial evil universal good.” This sen- 
timent has rarely been more strikingly illustrated, 
than in the history of the Atheistical and Deisti- 
cal controversies. ‘The attacks which have from 
time to time been made on the sublime myste- 
ries of Revelation, (though doubtless attended with 
most fatal consequences to many,) have been the 
chief means of provoking the champions of truth 
to exert all their prowess in its defence. The 
consequence is, that every point of the long fron- 
tier of argument which the Christian evidences 
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present, has been most diligently fortified, and 
such a mass of proof collected as may safely defy 
all the fature assaults of infidelity. And who 
shall say that such results have not been cheaply 
purchased, notwithstanding the temporary evils 
attending this fierce controversy? Thhe task ig 
done ; and it is obvious, that no lapse of years, no 
change of circumstances can rob us of the bene- 
fits of this great achievement. A series of works 
destined to live through all time has been pro. 
duced, in which we may see every device of so. 
phistry and untiring slander which the wily ad- 
vocates of infidelity could employ exposed, and in 
which their refutation is recorded for ever. But 
more than this: not only has this assault already 
led to the construction of bulwarks which no 
enemy can force or scale; but we see them, each 
year, towering to a still greater height, and pre- 
senting a more imposing aspect. The unbeliever, 
on the contrary, is limited, from the very nature 
of the case, to the same mode of assault, and the 
same futile weapons. A moment’s consideration 


will show that we do not speak without reason, 


when we affirm, that infidelity has already ex. 


hausted every mode of attack and played off its 


whole stock of miserable stratagems; and that 


it has not even a plausible conjecture on which 
to build another tolerable hypothesis. The rea- 
son of it is this. Christianity, upon the supposi- 
tion of its falsehood, is given to the infidel as a 
curious problem, as a most singular phencmenon, 
which is required to explain. 
three or four theories at most, which have even a 
prima facie appearance of plausibility to sustain 
them; all which may be shown to lead to diffi- 
culties and contradictions as inextricable and ab- 
surd as though the imagination had been allowed 


Now there are but 


its full swing of paradox, and had constructed its 


theorics without any regard even to plausibility. 
Thus, as the infidel has to spin all his cobweb 
theories out of his own spider-store, and as these 
are ruthlessly demolished as soon as they are 
spun, that time must soon arrive, when even his 
ingenuity must be exhausted. 
see how he will have to traverse heaven and earth 
for one poor argument. 
scouring illimitable space, just to show that the 
B grandeur and vastness of the material universe, 

Y| give the lie to that system of revelation which 
attaches such disproportionate importance to a 
world so insignificant as ours: anon he descends 
trom the clouds, diving into the bowels of the 
earth, engages to prove from certain antediluvian 
antiquities, that that false modern Moses is out in 


It is pitiable to 


Now he may be seen 


his chronology. Then, if any doubts still lurk 
in your mind, after such demonstration, he will 
carry you off to the musty archives of China and 
Hindostan, and show you the records of the per- 


fect civilization of those nations millions of years 


before the Flood. And then you will see him 
(such is his intense hatred of Christianity) mani- 
festing a credulity which leaves your sober faith 
infinite leagues behind it; a credulity which 
gulps down the most apocryphal documents, 
whole mountain-loads of palpable fiction; and 














why? For the mere purpose of rejecting facts 
which are supported by every species of argument 
that can commend itself to the attention of a 
reasonable being. ‘Truly, that cannot be said of 
these far-fetched and laboured hypotheses of infi- 
delity, which is the chief glory of revelation,— 
“The word is nigh thee.” 

But, while these outrageous hypotheses evi- 
dently show that the ingenuity of scepticism is 
almost exhausted, the field of the Christian evi- 
dences, on the other hand, is daily enlarging. 
The creative faculty is not called into action here ; 
we are not to construct theories; we are only 
called to study the magnificent one constructed 
to our hands. Our duty consists in working 
that mine of unfathomable treasures which Di- 
vine Wisdom has opened to us; a range for in- 
vestigation and discovery as exhaustless and as 
ample as that which nature opens to the experi- 
mental philosopher. We have only to apply our 
faculties to this subject, and we mast daily ar- 
rive at new facts, and consequently new proofs. 
The controversy as to the truth of Christianity, 


_ stands, in this respect, upon the same footing 


with that relating to the being of a God. In the 
latter case, only two or three hypotheses other 
than the true one, can be constructed, bearing even 
the semblance of plausibility; while the argu- 
ments the theist may employ are cumulative and 
perfectly inexhaustible; every new fact which 
implies design, being an additional proof of the 
being of aGod. It is just thus with the infinitely 
varied field of the Christian evidences. That of 
historical testimony is indeed more nearly ex- 
hausted than any other; but the subject of pro- 
phecy has been only partially investigated, while 
the shaft has but just been » fear into the inter- 
nal evidences; (we use the words here in their 
widest application ;) yet from which such an im- 
mense mass of treasure has been already drawn. 
Independently of all which, Christianity has made 
provision, in the scrolls of prophecy, for a vast 
accumulation of new evidence. Upon their dark 
pages, every age will throw a stronger light, and 
gradually enable us to decipher the mystic charac- 
ters which lock up, at present, the inscrutable pur- 
poses of Deity. Such are the relative positions 
occupied by Christianity and her assailants : 
she must increase, but they must decrease. She 
will be continually strengthening and enlarging 
her defences, till her hopeless opponents (like kin- 
dred hosts after a similar discomfiture in an 
equally unholy cause) shall look up in despair to 
the immeasurable height of the “crystal battle- 
ments,” and feel that nothing but malice is left 
them. 

At the Reformation, when the Bible was first 
dragged from the “ dusty nooks and corners into 
which profane falsehood had thrown it,” men were 
too much occupied with the great, the overwhelm- 
ing verities which the Reformers proclaimed as 
absolute novelties—for they were such to that 
age, though drawn from the sacred page—to in- 
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tury, when metaphysical science began to be so 
ardently pursued, that this great controversy com- 
menced. And verily, ‘ it began at the beginning ;’ 
for the daring philosophers who pursued specule- 
tive science, hesitated not to push their principles 
to the very wildest conclusions, and to involve the 
very first principles both of morals and religion in 
the same confusion. It was then that Clarke and 
others stepped forth to rebuke the follies of Spi- 
noza and Hobbes. The deistical controversy, 
however, did ‘not (properly speaking) begin till 
quite the latter end of the seventeenth century. 
It raged with unremitted fury from that period 
till the middle of the eighteenth ; it then slept for 
some years ; but has been revived with equal ob- 
stinacy in our own times. 

It was during the first half of the last century, 
however, that the storm spent almost all of its 
wrath. It was then that, almost simultaneously, 
infidelity attacked Revelation at nearly every 
point,—changing its weapons and its mode of at- 
tack with most Protean facility. Now it gravely 
called in question the historic testimonies; nuw 
set in formidable array the apparent discrepan- 
cies of Scripture. Here, it took high @ priori 
ground, and pronounced a revelation to be need- 
less, and that every man was a revelation to him- 
self: there, on the same ground, it proved mira- 
cles to be impossible. Now it assailed the pro- 
phecies, and showed that they had had but a 
Jigurative fulfilment; while some of its champions 
—the desperate forlorn nounced even 
the morality of the Bible! The defenders of 
Revelation were not a whit behind their assailants : 
from every one of these “refuges of lies,” 


“ The parting genius was with sighing sent.” 


It will be sufficient to mention a few of their 
names who met in battle on that field, to show 
that it was one of the most fiercely contested 
which the adventurous history of controversy pre- 
sents. Onthe onesideappearConybeare, Chandler, 
Leland, Lardner, and Butter—himself a host ; 
while on the other side were ranged Chubb, Tin- 
dall, Collins, Bolingbroke, Morgan, and many 
others. So exhausted was the controversy, at 
least on the infidel side, that though Christianity 
has gained much, since that day, by a more happy 
distribution and arrangement of evidence, as well 
as by the occupation of much new territory, in- 
fidelity has done nothing but vamp a-new long- 
demolished theories ;—except when, in quest of 
something like novelty, it hits upon one of those 
paradoxical absurdities to which we have already 
referred. And even for the new ground which 
Christianity has occupicd, we are largely indebted 
to those great men who defended her in that 
conflict,—to the extensive application of princi- 
ples which they had already partially employed. 
In how many forms, for instance, has the one 
great principle which gave birth to the book of 
Butler, been applied! And what a treasury of 
facts for Paley were Lardner’s Testimonies! It 
reminds one of David laying up the materials of 





quire much into the foundation of their faith. It 
was not til] near the middle of the seventh cen- 





which Solomon was to build the temple. The 
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first part or Paley’s admirable work on the evi- 
dences, is universally known to be little more 
than a happy condensation of Lardner’s great 
work. 

The volume which has given rise to this train 
of remark, is occupied principally with the In- 
ternal Evidences—that department, which, as we 
have already intimated, still presents inexhausti- 
ble materials for further argument. By the 
words internal evidences, we conclude all those 
arguments which may be derived from the sa- 
cred volume itself, whether historical or of any 
other kind; whether directly, or by a compari- 
son of its various parts. ‘To mention a few par- 
ticulars; we include, that general air of truth 
and reality with which the whole narrative of 
the sacred volume irresistibly impresses the mind, 
and which is resolvable into a vast number of 
particulars, many of which it is impossible by 
any analysis to detect and classify, but which 
unconsciously influence the mind;—we include, 
the harmony and keeping of the sacred narra- 
tive, (viewing it merely as a piece of history,) a 
harmony which, considering the infinity of de- 
tails, the endless particularity which the sacred 
volume presents, could never have been kept up 
in a work of imagination, and for which nothing 
but its truth will enable us to account ;—we in- 
clude, the congruity that is so apparent in the 
whole volume, viewing it as one continuous sys- 
tem of truth, the gradual revelation of divine 
wisdom; an argument multiplied ten thousand 
fold in force, when we recollect the many ages 
during which it was slowly developing, the many 
instruments by which it was unfolded, and the 
disjointed, unsystematic form in which, after all, 
it is handed to us; rendering the very idea of; 
concert not only absurd but impossible. With 
respect to the character of the Revelation itself, 
we include the superhuman sublimity of many 
of its disclosures; the inimitable simplicity with 
which the profoundest moral truths are enunci- 
ated; the extraordinary nature of the principal 
doctrines, so far remote from any which human 
imagination would be likely to invent ;—the ar- 
gument from fact, that this book reveals the pro- 
foundest depths of our moral nature, and proffers 
a system of doctrines which by experience is 
found to be exacly adapted to it ; a system of doc- 
trines capable, in a way no other system ever 
was, of elevating and purifying the soul;—the 
argument from a diligent analysis of this system 
of doctrines, which, the further it is carried, the 
more clearly explains the faet just alluded to, and 
reveals an exquisite mechanism in the gospel, 
nicely calculated to operate with overwhelming 
power upon every spring of action within us :— 
all which arguments again are to be multiplied 
by the produce of the following arguments de- 
rived from the improbability that such a Reve- 
lation (abstractedly unlikely to be invented under 
any circumstances) should have been conveyed 
in such a mode and by such instruments. As to 
the instruments, they were men, therefore no 
more likely than other religious impostors (sup- 
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posing them, for argument’s sake, to hate been 
such) to invent a system so pure, holy, self-deny- 
ing and spiritual; they were illiterate and igng 
rant; therefore infinitely unlikely to invent a 
system (merely regarding it as every one must 
admit it to be) so singularly original, as well as 
beautiful and sublime. Then as to the mode; 
they have, in addition to the inconceivable dif. 
ficulty of constructing such a system at all, 
chosen just the most difficult of all possible me. 
thods of expounding it; not in a straight-for- 
ward, didactic, ethical way, but by what, whest 
well done, is the highest of all intellectual 
achievements; we mean, embodying a system 
in examples—in the words and actions of a liy- « 
ing character—himself a combination of all won- 
derful and, one would at first think, heterogene. 
ous qualities, and yet, blended together here so 
as to form a cliaracter, full of harmony, gran- 
deur, and purity; at other times ex i 
their doctrines in fragments, just as incidental 
circumstances elicited them; and again, adding 
to all these difficulties, the additional and gratui- 
tous one of imagining a fictitious course of nar- 
rative and writing a series of feigned letters, in 
all which an inconceivable variety of petty cir. 
cumstances (just where fiction so soon betrays 
itself by its inconsistency) must be attended to, 
while the main plot is still developing in all its 
intricacy and complication. But there are a 
thousand other topics included under this large 
head of internal evidences, which the time would 
fail us to mention; and then, when they have 
been all put forth, and their individual force esti- 
mated, they are to be viewed collectively, and in 
relation to one another ; and the probability is to 
be estimated, (who with mercly a mortal mind 
could fully estimate it?) that such a system, in 
which such complication and variety of evidence 
converges to one point, should be false? Whena 
mind that has fairly traversed the ground of the 
evidences of Christianity, can believe this, he is 
just fit to believe the atomic theory. 

It is obvious, that the field of the internal 
evidences is so large as not soon to be exhausted. 
As each part of the Bible may be viewed in re- 
lation to every other part, and every part to the 
whole, it is plain that innumerable analogies will 
be constantly presenting themselves, which may 
form the foundation of a striking argument, per- 
haps of a whole series of arguments. What a 
happy thought was that which suggested to 
Paley, a comparison of the Acts of the Apostles 
with St. Paul’s Epistles. What a fruitful source 
of vast numbers of convincing coincidences? 
And who shall say how far it may be carried? 
Nay, how far has it already been carried both in 
reference to the Old and New Testament! 

But we must proceed to speak of the volume 
which has given rise to the above remarks. We 
are disposed to regard it, on the whole, as one of 
the most valuable contributions which modern 
scholarship has presented to that important 
branch of theology with which it is occupied. 





Before proceeding to point out those parts of the 
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yolame which we deem most interesting, we 
shall make a few remarks on its general charac- 
ter, and on one or two defects with which we 
think it chargeable. We cannot help thinking, 
then, that very many of its readers will charge 
it with obscurity ; not in parts, but as a whole; 
not in detail, but as regards the general object 
which the Author has in view. How is this to 
be accounted for? It does not arise from any 
obscurity in the several parts of the reasoning ; 
for the Author is evidently gifted with one of the 
clearest and most logical understandings; nor 
from a faulty style, for there is, in this respect, 
the utmost purity and perspicuity, the Writer 
expressing himself with that concise elegance 
which is the most felicitous vehicle in which 
philosophy can possibly convey her thoughts. 
But this obscurity convey her thoughts. But 
this obscurity may be felt, even where each 
separate argument is valid; Ist., if too much is 
attempted in a small space, and not sufficient 
room is given for the development of the au- 
thor’s design: 2nd., when arguments of very va- 
rious strength are injudiciously thrown together, 
or arguments which are intended for one class 
of readers, are mixed up with others which only 
apply toanother. As Dr. Whately very properly 
observes, arguments which are intended to re- 
move, or at least to diminish, many scriptural 
difficulties, may have much force with the can- 
did mind—a mind already predisposed to believe 
—but yet shall have no force whatever with an 
infidel. The more closcly, therefore, a writer 
aims at presenting one class of arguments for a 
given purpose, the more definite will be his ob- 
ject, and the greater unity of purpose will there 
appear about his work. This is the inimitable 
charm of Butler’s Analogy His book was in- 
tended for a certain class of readers, and he 
eschews every argument which does not imme- 
diately tell. He might have pressed into his 
cause a thousand questionable arguments, and 
some scarcely questionable—but he would have 
weakened the general impression by so doing. 
He would have diluted his reasoning. But his 
is no mixture of iron and clay. This defect, 
perhaps, strikes one more forcibly in our present 
Author, as his title, as well as certain passages in 
his preface, would naturally lead the reader to 
suppose that his design was much more limited 
than it appears to be; in fact, much the same as 
that of Butler. But more of this presently. 
The great cause of obscurity, however, is that 
we first mentioned; namely, that too much is 
attempted in the space. ‘This little work, in fact, 
traverses the whole length and breadth, not only 
of the deistical, but of the Socinian controversies: 
“the whole scheme of revalation consistent with 
itself and with human reason’—a most magni- 
ficent project, it is true, but surely not to be 
achieved in a 12mo volume of 369 not very 
closely printed pages. It may be said, that it is 
an elementary work, and therefore could not be 
spread out to the extent which would have been 
required to do the subject justice. We grant it; 
Zz2 
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and therefore contend that our Author should 
have limited himself to such a train of arguments 
—in fact, such a section of the subject—as would 
have been compatible with the limits assigned to 
him. As this is an elementary work, it was the 
more necessary; for supposing there had been 
more evident unity of purpose about the volume 
than most readers will perceive, yet, elementary 
works should not consist simply, or even chiefly, 
of the results of extensive and profound reason- 
ing; of great general conclusions, or even of the 
general reasoning on which these conclusions rest 
But let us not be misunderstood. We like these 
comprehensive abstracts, these ‘ outline maps,’ as 
Dr. Shuttleworth calls them, for those who have 
already made no mean progress in the branch of 
science to which they refer. But works of an 
elementary character and intended fora popular 
series, must be of a different character. Some 
considerable detail, and a consequent contraction 
of the field, are necessary. Dr. Shuttleworth 
brings forward, it is true, at the conclusion of his 
volume, an ingenious illustration by which he de- 
fends an opposite course. 


‘In this respect the design of the compre- 
hensive survey of the theory of Christianity 
here attempted, will bear some resemblance to 
that of the blank outline maps which we place 
in the hands of young students in geography, 
by the aid of which the grouping and relative 
connexion of the several districts are rendered 
more easy of apprehension, than would be the 
case, were they to commence by entangling 
a in minute questions of detail.’ p. 


Surely a moment’s consideration must satisfy 
any one of the marked difference between the 
two cases, and therefore the fallacy of the illus- 
tration. For it is evident, that what confounds 
the memory in closely crowded maps is, that 
there is a;great multiplicity of details to be re- 
membered, with no other aids for that purpose 
than the most arbitrary associations; each place 
being, to one ignorant of the country, no more 
worthy of remembrance than another. But that 
which enables us to see the force of comprehen- 
sive principles, and their mutual bearings and re- 
lations, are those very trains of detailed reason- 
ing by which we first arrived at them, or trace 
their connexion with one another. The mind is, 
in this case, assisted by that detail which would 
only perplex in the other, simply because the 
very perception of the conclusions, depends upon 
a knowledge of the train of arguments which 
lead to it. There is an edition of Paley’s and 
of Locke’s works, now in eourse of publication, 
which professes to give the cream of their writ- 
ings, by presenting an abridgment of their rea- 
soning, or rather the mere results of it. The 
consequence is, that many pages of these volumes 
exhibit little else than meagre catalogues of 
naked dogmata, with ‘little of that reasoning by 





which they are severally established or by which 
they are connected. Neither Locke nor Paley 
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was very prodigal of words, and he must be a 
short-hand thinker indeed who will venture to 


them. 

It is true, indeed, that the extent of detail with 
which it is desirable to go into any given subject, 
must be determined by the judgment of the au- 
thor; but of this we are quite sure, that he must 


not fill too large a sphere for effective though not | 


unnecessarily minute detail. All those works 
which have been most extensively useful, have 
been eminently distinguished by their definiteness 
and precision of aim, yet more, if possible, than 
by the strength of several parts. Butler’s Analo- 
gy, Paley’s Evidences, his ‘Natural Theology’, 
his ‘Hore Pauline’, and others, are distinguished 
by this quality. It is by dividing and subsivi- 

ing the intellectual territory, and cultivating 
each well, that the greatest amount of produce 
can be obtained. This is, in fact, only one of 
the many applications of that invaluable principle 
—the division of labour. 

From the title of our author's book, but still 
more from the first two sentences of his preface, 
one is led to suppose that he was about to confine 
himself to the same line of arguments as Bishop 
Butler; that is, to show that the greater part of 
the objections of the unbeliever against Revela- 
tion, will apply with equal force to other modifi- 
cations of religious belief. 

‘The object of the following dissertation is 
to do justice to the internal evidences of 
Christianity, by disincumbering them of the 
weight of that class of objections, which, 
ae in popular discussion generally consi- 
dered a saffecting the cause of revelation exclu- 
sively, stand in reality in no need of refutation, 
for the plain and simple reason, that they are 
online in exactly the same degree to every 
possible modification of religion whatever.’ 
pv. 

One would infer from this, that our Author 
intended to have little to do with the positive 
evidences for the truth of Revelation. But he 
proceeds to show that he has a further design ; for 
he sometimes attacks specific objections in a 
most powerful manner, by showing that such 
is the amount of positive evidence, that, formida- 
ble as many of the objections of the infidel may 
be, it requires a less magnanimous effort of the 
understanding to admit the latter, than to reject 
the former. This is a very beautiful thought, 
and is very often illustrated with remarkable 
felicity and effect. But then, to do the argument 
justice, the Author should not confine it, as he 
professedly does, to the iniernal evidences; 
(although we admit they are the strongest for 
his purpose;) he should take the whole amount 
of evidence from any source in favour of Christi- 
anity, or, which is the same thing, the whole 
amount of the difficulty which the unbeliever is 
called on to reconcile, if he rejects the solution 
which the supposition of the truth of revelation 
affords. And then, the question is, whether he 
will retain his objection, (which may be suscep- 
tible of a very satisfactory answer, though he 
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cannot discover one,) and believe that such ap 
immense multiplicity of positive proofs is a for. 
tuitous circumstance; or whether, admitting the 
evidence of revelation to be conclusive, he will 
‘abandon his objection. We wish our Author, 
leaving every other train of argument, had con. 
‘fined himself solely to this class of objections; we 
are sure he would have acquitted himself admirably, 
He might have taken up, first single portions of 
the argument and gone into details, and then 
given a comprehensive view of the whole. 

There are several chapters, (especially in the 
latter part of the book, in reference to certain 
points of the Socinian Controversy,) which we 
think would have been as well omitted altogether. 
We cannot understand on what principles of 
procedure previously laid down as the basis of 
his arguments, they are cons<ructed. We allude 
more particularly to the two short chapters on 
the Divinity of Christ and the Personality of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Having thus spoken our minds freely on some 
of the defects of this volume, considered as a 
continuous piece of reasoning, we shall proceed 
to the far more agreeable task of pointing out 
its excellencies. Of the style and manner, we 
have already spoken. It has however, far higher 
merits than these. Many insulted trains of 
reasoning are fully equal, both in point of ori- 
ginality and force, to any thing that has ap. 
peared since the days of Bishop Butler. Take 
the following passages, in which the reasoning 
and the eloquence are equally felicitous. Our 
Author is speaking of the ‘difficulties’ which be- 
long to natural, not less than to revealed religion, 
and of those which belong exclusively to Chris- 
tianity; and he shows that, admitting the diffi- 
culties of Christianity to be both numerous and 
great, we must calculate, as a set-off against this, 
its solution of many of the difficulties in which 
natural religion left us involved; and he then 
contends, that the remaining difficulties are not 
greater than might be expected from the enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of intellectual vision which 
Christianity furnishes; each extension of our 
knowledge being at the same time an extension 
of our ignorance :—a fact not only true in reli- 
gion, but in experimental philosophy. 


‘ The rationalist may, indeed, shut his eyes 
and choose not to see, or he may otherwise 
occupy his thoughts, and may really be not 
aware of the darkness involved in the foregoing 
questions, but most certainly that darkness is 
as old as philosophy itself. If the Christian is 
more perplexed by discussions of this nature 
than the mere Theist, itis only because,from the 
tremendous importance of his creed, his mind 
has been rendered more anxious and contem- 
plative, that reflections has become a more 
momentous duty, dnd the current of his 
thoughts, in consequence, been more sys- 
tematically turned in that direction. True 
indeed, it is, that the mysteries here alluded 
to are far from comprehending all that are 
involved in the admission of the truth of 
Christianity. All that is now asserted is, that 
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it is both unfair and illogical to lay exclusive- 
ly to the charge of that peculiar form of belief, 
rplexities which it shares in common with 
every other modification of theistical enquiry, 
and from which the adoption of the gross ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies of even Atheism 
itself would scarcely afford us a shelter. 
Without, then, a to deny that the 
Gospel revelation has difficulties really and 
ially its own, we would we urge, 
that it is those specific and peculiar difficulties, 
and no other, which suggest a legitimate sub- 
ject of discussion to the sceptic. By a sober 
investigation of them, then, let it be tried. 
The result, we are satisfied, will be, that the 
additional enigmas which it proposes, beyond 
those attaching to natural religion, are not 
more in number than might be fairly anticipa- 
ted from the wider survey of the Divine ar- 
rangements which it affords to our minds, and 
the consequent necessity for the supply of new 
matter for wonder which this last supposition 
involves. We may add, also, that if the per- 
plexities which Christianity may thus appear 
to have superadded to the religion of nature 
be found, as assuredly many of them will be 
found, to explain and remove some of those 
which previously encumbered the principles of 
Theism; such explanations ought in fairness 
to be taken, so far as they may go, as a set-off 
against the new difficulties thus introduced, 
and as a diminution of their total amount. 
This act of justice, infidelity will, perhaps, 
never be found to have voluntarily conceded, 
but it is obviously claimable upon every sound 
principle of argument. Let us illustrate this 
observation by what, we know, occurs every 
day in the pursuits of experimental philosophy. 
‘If we might venture to speculate upon 
what might be presumed a priori to be the 
robable effect of sudden illumination of the 
uman mind, on the subject of the great prin- 
ciples of religion, we should naturally be dis- 
dto expect a result perfectly analogous 
with that which we know from experience 
accompanies every similar enlargement of our 
apprehensions of the objects of physical sci- 
ence: that is to say, the mind would gain a 
step in advance, and occupy a wider area of 
knowledge than before ; but at the same time 
the current effect would be, that whilst some 
pre-existing difficulties would be partially, 
and others perhaps satisfactorily, explained, 
the accumulation of new facts, thus occasioned, 
would necessarily bring with it an accession 
of perplexity, of which we were not aware in 
the earlier stage of our progress. In the pre- 
sent state of the human faculties, one source 
of doubt is removed only by the inevitable in- 
troduction of another. A phenomenon in 
chemistry or in natural history may be ex- 
lained by the discovery of some hitherto un- 
et principle; but that fresh discovery, 
whilst it serves as a key to unlock former 
subjects of doubt, is itself quite as perplexing 
as those which it has removed. It is impos- 
sible to deny that Newton has truly explained 
the phenomena of the planetary system, by 
referring them to the universal law of gravi- 
tation. But this discovery has only put us in 
possession of one link the more in the eterna! 
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ing any longer what it is which retains the 
heavenly bodies in, and gives regularity to, 
their respective courses, cur question now is, 
what is the principle which gives to all matter 
whatever, its power of mutual and reciprocal 
attraction The subject matter of our know- 
ledge is increased, but our final ignorance 
remains the same. Our intellectual horizon 
shifts as we advance, but the same mass of 
clouds hangs to the last on its extreme verge. 

‘ With regard, then, to the admitted difficul- 
ties of Christianity, it may be confidently as- 
serted, that in this respect the sceptic does not 
argue the matter fairly. He assumes that a 
Divine Revelation ought necessarily to ope- 
rate as a universal solution of pre-existing 
doubt, whereas the infinite and stupendous 
nature of the problems with which it has to do, 
and the admitted fact of the very limited facul- 
ties of the human mind, ov he naturally to 
have suggested to him the directly opposite 
conclusion. The idea of a religion without 
mystery involves, in fact, little less than acon- 
tradiction in terms,’ pp. 27—30 


This is only an other way of urging the les- 
sons, capable of such inexhaustible applications, 
which the whole volume of Butler is intended to 
inculeate; namely, the necessary ignorance of 
man on many most important points, and the 
consequent folly of rejecting any thing on the 
ground of its being mysterious. Our life is made 
up of mystery, and is itself a mystery; and we 
cannot pursue one of the many avenues of 
knowledge without soon arriving at those im 
passable barriers which convince us of our incu- 
rable ignorance. , Yet, we are so familiarized 
with that theatre of wonders in which we live 
and move and have our being, that it ceases to 
appear wonderful. But could we imagine some 
being of transcendent powers becoming acquaint- 
ed with the stupendous facts which are hourly 
transpiring around us, without passing through 
that slow and initiatory process which (before it 
is over) familiarizes us with the wonders so 
much, that, when they are felt and seen, they 
cease to seem wonderful,—what would he say, 
but that imagination could not conceive a more 
ridiculous thing, than that creatures, every mo 
ment of whose lives furnished a refutation of 
such folly, should refuse to believe propositions 
(established by appropriate evidence) because 
they deemed them in other respects too myste- 
rious. Yet, this is the basis, not only of Deism, 
but of Socinianism; and the great lesson to be 
taught those who embrace the errors of either, is 
their ignorance and their LITTLENEss. 

Though it is true, as our Author argues, that 
our ignorance enlarges with our knowledge, that 
it is, as it were, the shadow that tracks its prog- 
ress, yet, there is this advantage connected with 
more comprehensive views, that they produce 
not only an acquiescence in what is proved to be 
incurable ignorance, but that humility of mind 
which, taught by past experience, will not pre- 
sume to dogmatize on what is unknown, or 
rashly decide upon what is and what is not with- 





ehain of consequences, so that, instead of ask- 





in the sphere of possibility, or reject proffered 
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truth, ‘simply because invested with mystery. 
In heaven, doubtless, this disposition will be per- 
fect. While making eternal advances in know- 
ledge, we shall in all probability be attaining at 
the same time only profounder views of the 
extent of our ignorance, of the infinite depths 
which still lie, in night, unexplored beyond us; 
nay, of transcendental mysteries which it shall 
never be given to created mind to penetrate, 
while, subdued into humility, instead of flattered 
into pride, by ever-expanding prospects, we shall 
only fall with the lowlier prostration before the 
throne of Him who ‘alone dwelleth in light, 
and thet light inaccessible, and with whom 
alone are ‘hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.’ This much is certain; that on earth, 
those who have attained the most comprehensive 
views of things, are just those who have been 
the most deeply impressed with their own igno- 
rance, who have been the most cautious in 
forming their judgments, or in pronouncing 
their opinion, and whose natures have been most 
abhorrent from that coxcombical affectation of 
despising mysteries, which is the certain charac- 
teristic cither of half learned or secondrate minds. 

Our review has already extended far beyond 
the limits we had assigned it; and we have only 
room for the following extracts from the 17th 
chapter, entitled, ‘Of the tendency of the Prophe- 
‘tic Books of the Old Testament.’ It contains 
many beautiful observations. 


‘ The object of this dissertation being chiefly 
to point out the general congruity of the 
Holy Sesiptuses with themselves, and with the 
universally acknowledged phenomena of hu- 
man nature, in other words, to dwell more 
immediately upon the internal evidence which 
they bear of their own authenticity, it will 
scarcely fall within its design to dwell upon 
the very strong confirmation afforded by pro- 
phecy to the truth of Christianity. Ina work 
so limited in compass as the present, it were 
impossible to do justice to so extensive a sub- 
ject, and which has already been cogently 
illustrated in many first-rate standard works: 
nor would the minute and circumstantial de- 
tail, which such an examinatign would require, 
accord with the very general view of the more 
superficial and popular objections to the credi- 
bility of our religion, which is all that is now 
attempted to be taken. With regard, therefore, 
to this truly important branch of the Christian 
evidences, it will be our object to dwell chiefly 
upon the more broad and general charaeter of} 
the writings of the Jewish prophets, as form- 
ing a kind of intermediate dispensation be- 
tween the Levitical institutions, the strict and 
formal letter of which they are calculated to 
spiritualize, and the covenant of the Gospel, 
of the real nature and destination of which 
they gave the first clear intimations. 

‘ Now, among the foremost impressions left 
upon our minds by their perusal, is that of the 
internal proof which they bear of their own 
authenticity, from the total want of system 
and definite purpose which they display, and 
the entire absence of any personal interest or 


put out of the question the appropriate positj 
which they are calculated io ecteny Rar see. 
a religion of types and one of antitypes, be- 
tween one of ritual expiations and one of spiri- 
tual holiness; and the strong testimony which 
they thus afford retrospectively to the truth of 
the Mosaic, and prospectively to that of the 
Christian covenant. It would most assured. 
ly be impossible to account for the composi- 
tion of the larger and more prominent propor- 
tion of these truly remarkable documents, 
referring it to the ordinary human motives of 
self-interest, or of national or personal vanity, 
That they were not written for the purpose of 
giving an additional sanction to the Levitical 
institutions, is obvious from the fact, that they 
frequently speak of them in language so de 
preciating, as almost to imply a spirit of hos- 
tility ; whilst, on the other hand, that their ob- 
ject was not that of casting any slur upon the 
authenticity of that ritual is equally evident, 
from the fact that they explicitly assert its 
Divine origin, and attribute the severe visita- 
tions which befel their countrymen to the 
wrath of Providence, for their continued vio- 
lation of its enactments. Now, admitting that 
the Jewish prophets were sent into the world 
at their respective epochs, for the purpose of 
weaning the public mind gradually from the 
provisional establishment of Moses, and pre- 
paring it for the reception of evangelical truth, 
all these characteristics which mark their wri- 
tings are precisely what might have been ex- 
pected; but, we repeat, no other solution with 
which we are acquainted would meet the case. 
Any idea of personal aggrandizement, as the 
motive of the line adopted by their authors, 
was again obviously out of the question. To 
the Jewish community they must have ap- 
peared, from their continued anticipations 
of national calamity and discomfiture, any 
thing rather than patriotic; and by the 
uncompromising censure with which they 
lashed the vices of the sovereign of the day, 
they must have expected to draw down, as we 
know that they actually did, the most violent 
persecution upon their own heads. Yet, with 
all these apparently unpopular characteristics, 
their books (such we must presume was the 
unanswerable evidence of their inspiration at 
the time of their production) have been receiv- 
ed as infallible oracles by the very people 
whose crimes they denounced, whose religious 
prejudices they offended, and whose political 
ruin they foreboded ; and, from that day to the 
present, have been reverentially transmitted 
trom father to son, through every change of 
evil and good fortune, and referred to in their 
—— | moon by that inflexible people 
under almost every possible modification of 
manners, and in almost every climate of the 
earth. 

‘ The gradual preparation for a new and bet- 
ter system than that of the provisional institu- 
tions of Moses, as hinted at by himself, and 
slowly developed in the subsequent writings of 
the prophets, seems to have been admirably 
contrived by Providence, according to the 
continually shifting circumstances of the Jew- 
ish people. Moseg, it has been already re- 
marked, alludes té the eventual abrogation of 
his own ritual by the substitution of the cove- 
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recise to satisfy us that he was fully aware 

t such would be the fact ; though in a man- 
fer not so prominent as to derogate from the 
yeneration claimed for his own enactments, by 
announcing more broadly than was expedient 
their real character. But as time advanced, 
and when-after a course of successive ages 
the Levitical rites had been sufficiently long 


established to have com letely identified them- | 
selves with the national habits, the Almighty | 
appears purposely to have become more and, 


more explicit in his intimation of his ultimate 

. The substitution of spiritual, in 
the place of ritual, holiness; the one efficient 
expiation of sin, destined to be once for all 
offered and completed in the sufferings and 
subsequent glorifying of the Messiah, and 
the communicatian of the blessings of the 
Gospel to the Gentiles equally with the 
Jews, are expressly alluded to so early as 
the time of David, in many of the Psalms at- 
tributed to that monarch and his contempora- 
ries, in a manner obviously calculated to sub- 
tract from the then existing reliance upon the 
efficacy of the sacerdotal sacrifice.’ 
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‘In proportion as the completion of the time 
contemplated by Providence drew nearer, this 
tendency to derogate from the effectiveness of 
their existing ritual, and to anticipate a more 
perfect system still hidden in the womb of fu- 
turity, beco.nes more and more evident in the 
writings of the later prophets And according- 
ly, we kaow that in consequence of these re- 
peated allusions, all bearing prospectively to 
the same point, and more especially of those 
contained in the Book of Daniel, the appear- 
ance of a Prince and Saviour was an object of 
earnest exp ctation among the Jews at the time 
of our Redeemer’s birth ; though from feelings 
of nationality they were disposed, in direct 
contradiction to the very prophecies to which 
they referred, to restrict the object of his mis- 
sion to their own peculiar nation. Now it 
cannot be denied that, upon the presumption 
that the intentions of Providence were what 
the Christian supposes, this gradual repeal o' 
the earlier covenant, and preparation of the 
human mind for the promulgation of that 
which was to displace it, was wisely contrived. 
The system pursued was like that which we 
witness in some of the common operations of 
physical nature, where the effete animal organ, 
which is to be superseded by the substitution 
of one more complete, detaches itself slowly 
and al nost imperceptibly, and finally — off 
when the process for the production of that 
which is to follow is completed. Another, and 
trifling advantage, also, was obtained for the 
eventual advancement of Christianity by this 
peculiar arrangement; namely, the confirma- 
tion of its authenticity subsequently to its pro- 
mulgation, by the evidence of previously re- 
ceived prophecy. The same writings which, 
before the proclamation of the Gospel covenant, 
seem t» hive been intended only for the single 

urpose of weaning the minds of the Jews 

rom a too strong attachment to the mere cere- 
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consequence of this double purpose, which has 
been answered by the prophetic writings, it is 
that their importance, as means of instruction, 
is at this moment as great to the society of 
Christians as it was originally to the people 
for whose use they appeared to be more imme- 
diately intended : a circumstance in which we 
trace again another close analogy with the 
general economy of the Creator. almost all of 
whose visible works are adapted for the pro- 
motion of other and secondary purposes, after 
the first more ostensible object has been at- 
tained.’ pp. 200—209. 


Many, very many passages of the same ad- 
mirable character are scattered through the vo- 
lume. We need not say, therefore, we most cor- 
dially recommend the work to general perusal. 





From the Spectator. 


He that has the fortune or the misfortune to be 
roused from pleasant slumbers on a moonshiny 
night by the angry cries of a couple of tom-cats, 
and who, making a virtue of necessity, adopts the 
resolution of watching from his window the pro- 
gress of the deadly fight which such awful notes 
of preparation seem to portend, must not be sur- 
prised if he find in both combatants a disposition 
to treat but slightinyly the rule of the great dra- 
matist, which teaches players to suit their actions 
to their words. The spit of disdain, the purr of 
defiance, the yell of rage, the eves darting fire, 
and the paws threatening annihilation, he will 
find for the most part associated with a most per- 
tinacious avoidance of collision. Nor must he 
be disappointed, after a number of flank move- 
ments, each accompanied with an increase of 
clamour, if, at the moment when he is led to ex- 
pect an instant assault, with one sudden whisk, 
either or both of the challengers should bound 
from the field of battle with all the elasticity and 
courage of a hare. 

The position of England in respect to the bro- 
ther Princes of Portugal, is not very different 
from that of the waked-up sleeper and the cats. 
The call to the battle between Pedro and Miguel 
had sounded so loud and so long, that the eyes of 
the slumberers were at length unsealed, and we 
looked forth with eager interest to behold a strug- 
gle which every symptom told us must be deadly 
and decisive. The force on both sides were 
drawn out; the trumpet sounded to the charge; 
but neither advanced. The one sidled away, the 
other sidled away—Pepro to the town, Micve to 
the country—war in their aspect, and peace in 
their hearts, the only point on which both agreed 
being to separate. To keep a crown or to snatch 
one, has been generally deemed a sufficient excuse 
for achievments of greatest hazards; but the Por- 
tuguese Princes have adopted the Hindoo fashion 
instead of the Gothic, and to strive to gain the 





monial of their law, and of inculcating — 
ples of more substantial holiness, served, after 
the coming of Christ, to afford the most irre- 
fragable proofs of the reality of his mission. In 


‘object of their wishes not by lance and bow, but 
by sitting Dhurna; the contest being who shall 


|do least, not who shall do most. 
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Under such circumstances, we are called on 
not to report the progress, but the standing of the 
parties. We have only to say, Pepro still sits 
and Micvex still sits. In the course of the week, 
some sixteen hundred recruits have embarked for 
Oporto. Whether when they arrive there, Pepro 
will rise and fight, and Micvet rise and run, we 
do not pretend to guess; but our hopes incline 
that way. 


REPORT OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE 
OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND CHAR- 
TER. 


Tue Secret Committee appointed to inquire into 
the expediency of renewing the Charter of the 
Bank of England, and into the system on which 
Banks of Issue in England and Wales are conduct- 
ed; and to whom the petition of certain Directors 
of Joint Stock Banking Companies in England 
was referred ; and who were empowered to report 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before them,—have 
agreed upon the following Report. 

Your Committee have applied themselves to the 
inquiry which the House has committed to them, 
by calling for all the accounts which appeared to 
them necessary for the purpose of elucidating the 
affairs of the Bank of England; and have examin- 
ed evidence, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
principles on which it regulates the issue of its 
notes, and conducts its general transactions. They 
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condly, into the expediency of encouraging the 
tablishment of Joint Stock Banks of issue in he 
country. ; 

On all these, and on some collateral points, more 
or less information will be found in the Minutes 
of Evidence; but on no one of them is it so com. 
plete as to justify the Committee in giving a decid. 
ed opinion. 

The period of the session at which the Com. 
mittee commenced their labours, the importance 
and extent of the subject, and the a 
close of the session, will sufficiently account to the 
House for the limited progress of the inquiry, and 
for the incompleteness of the materials which haye 
been collected, for the purpose of forming aa 
opinion. They have thought it better, 
to submit the whole of the evidence which they 
have taken, with a very few exceptions, to the con. 
sideration of the House. 

In their opinion, no public inconvenience will 
arise from this publication. The only parts ofthe 
evidence which they have thought it necessary to 
suppress, are those which relate merely to the pri- 
vate interests of individuals. 

The House will perceive that the Committee 
have presented as part of the evidence which 
have taken, the actual amount of bullion at differ. 
ent times in the hands of the Bank of England. 
This information has never before been given to 
the public. It is, however, very essential toa com- 
plete knowledge ofthe subject ; and if it had been 

















feel bound to state, that the Directors of the Bank | suppressed by the Committee, many parts of the 
of England have afforded to them every facility in| evidence would have been unintelligible, anda false 
their power, and have most readily and candidly | impression would have been produced in the minds 
answered every question which has been put to| of the public, that the Bank were not as well pro- 
them, and produced every account which has been | vided with bullion as is desirable, which might 
called for. ‘The Committee have also examined| have a very injurious effect. The House will, 
such witnesses as-appeared to them, from their} however, observe, that the Bank is amply provided 
practical knowledge and experience, most likely to| with bullion at the present time; and it does not 
afford information on the important subjects under | therefore appear to the Committee that this infor- 
their consideration, who have all been ready to| mation being now given to the public can be pro- 





give the Committee the most ample information. 

The principe! points to which they have direct- 
ed their attention, are— 

First. Whether the Paper Circulation of the 
Metropolis should be confined, as at present, to the 
issues of one benk, and that a commercial Compa- 
ny ; or, whether acompetition of different banks of 
issue, each consisting of an unlimited number of| 
partners, should be permitted. 

Secondly. Ifit should be deemed expedient that 
the Paper circulation of the Metropolis should be 
confined, as at present, to the issues of one bank, 
how far the whole of the exclusive privileges pos- 
sessed by the Bank of England are necessary to 
effect this object. 

Thirdly. What checks can be provided to se- 
cure for the public a proper management of baxks 
of issue, and especially whether it would be expe- 
dient and safe to compel them periodically to pub- 
lish their accounts. 

With respect to the circulation of paper in the 


ductive of any injurious consequences. 

The Committee, however, by no means wish it 
to be understood, from their having felt themselves 
called upon to include this evidence in their Re- 
port, that they have formed any opinion as to the 
propriety of periodically publishing the affairs of 
this or of any other bank of issue. There appeass 
to be a difference between a publication of the af- 
fairs ofthe Bank when an inquiry is instituted for 
the purpose of deciding whether the Bank Charter 
shall be*renewed or not, and a periodical publica- 
tion during the course of its ordinary transactions. 

Of the ample means of the Bank of England to 
meet all its engagements, and of the high credit 
which it has always possessed, and which it con- 
tinues to deserve, no man who reads the evidence 
taken before this Committee can for a moment 
doubt; for it appears that, in addition to the sur- 
plus rest in the hands of the Bank itself, amounting 
to 2,880,000. the capital on which interest is paid 
to the Proprietors, and for which the State is debtor 





Country, the Committee have examined—first, into 
the effect produced by the establishment of the 
Branch Banks of the Bank of England; and se-/ 


to the Bank, amounts to 14,553,000/. making no 
less a sum than 17,433,000/. over and above all 
its liabilities, 11th August, 1832. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE PAPER CIRCULATION AND STORED BULLION OF THE BANK OF ENCLAND FUR 
THE LAST FORTY-FOUR YEARS. 


[Compiled from a table in the Bank Charter Committee's Report, which occupies 12} pages folio.] 


Cirenlation. Bullion. 
1778, Feb. 23 . . £7,440,330 . 
Aug. 31 .. 6,758,070 . 
1779, Feb. 23 .. 
Aug. 31 .. 
1780, Feb. 29 .. 
Aug. 31 .. 
1781, Feb. 23 . . 
Aug. 31 .. 
1782, Feb. 28 . . 
Aug. 31 .. 
1783, Feb. 23 .. 7,675,090 . . 
Aug. 31 .. 6,307,270 .. 
1784, Feb. 28... 6,202,760 .. 
Aug. 31... 5,592,510 .. 1,539,830 
1785, Feb. 23 .. 5,923,090 .. 2,740,820 
Aug. 31 .. 50... 5,487,040 
. . 5,979,090 
6,311,050 
5,626,690 
6,293,000 
5,743,440 
6,899,160 
7,223,730 
8,645,860 
8,633,000 
8,386,330 
053'510 
03,0 
6,468,060 
5,347.380 
4,010,680 
5,322,010 
6,987,110 
6,770,110 
6,127,720 
5,136,350 
2,539,630 
2,122,950 


3,279,940 
2.862,590 
2,157,860 
1,956,550 
1,321,190 

590,030 

655,840 


6,759,310 .. 


| 11,888,910 . . 
- 10,865,050 . . 
; 10,744,020 . . 
. . 10,286,780 .. 
. 14,017,510 . . 


. 13,095,830 . . 

. 12,180,610 . . 

. 12,959,800 . . 

. 13,389,490 . . 

.. 16,844,470 . . 

|. 15,047,180 . . 

. . 16,213,280 . . 
“31. . 14,555,110 . . 
(283 .. 15,186,880 .. 
g. 31 .. 17,097 630 .. 
(28 .. 15,319,930 .. 
“31 . . 15,983,330 .. 
29 .. 17,077,830 .. 
31 . . 17,153,890 .. 


Aug. ¢ 
1805, Feb. 28 . . 17,871,170 .. 5,883,800 


Circulation. Bullion. 
1805, Aug. 31 . £16,388,400 . 
28... 17,730,120 . 
. . 21,027,470 . . 
. 16,950,680 


Aug. _ 
1810, Feb. 28 . 
Aug. 31... 
1811, Feb. 23 .. 
Aug. 31 .. 
1812, Feb. 29 . 
Aug. 31 .. 
1813, Feb. 27 .. 
Aug. 31 .. 
1814, Feb. = 
Aug. 31 .. 
1815, Feb. 28 . 
Aug. 31... 
1816, Feb. 29 . . 
Aug. 
1817, Feb. 
Aug. 
1818, Feb. 
Aug. 
1819, Feb. 
Aug. 
1820, Feb. 
Aug. 
1821, Feb 


"* 97'770,970 .. 
5,202,150 . . 


" , 18,392,240 . . 
"| 19,231,240 .. 
. . 19,736,990 .. 
. 20,132,120 . . 
. . 20,753,760 .. 
*. 19,398,840 .. 
. . 25,467,910 . . 
. . 21,563,560 . 
.. 21,890,610 . . 
. . 22,747,600 . 
» . 21,980,710 .. 
30 . . 21,357,510 .. 


13,310,060 
11,787,430 


"18,538,630 . . 
18,051,710 . . 
‘ 18,819,000 . . 





From the Atheneum. 


The Refugee in America. By Mrs. Frances 
Trollope. London: Whittaker & Co. 


The extraordinary avidity with which Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s work on America was devoured by all par- 
ties, naturally enough makes the public eager for 


great pleasure in offering our readers, thus early, 
a glimpse into its pages. We shall, of course, re- 
serve all comment until the work is published. 
Our opinion of the writer, as a writer, is on record. 
Although none more admired her clever, skilful, 
caricature sketches than ourselves, or laughed more 
heartily over the scenes so graphically described, 
we were conscious enough of our critical duty te 





asight, of this forthcoming novel, the scene of 
which is Jaid in that country—we have, therefore, 


look grave, and seriously to admonish her and warn 
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the reader. With the judgment then given, our 
readers must be content, or wait till the present 
work is published. With the story of the novel we 
need not concern ourselves—-it will be enough to 
say, in explanation of the scenes we mean to ex- 
tract, that an English gentleman of iarge fortune, 
accompanied by his daughter, a young nobleman, 
and two servants, are travelling in America, on the 
road from New York to Rochester, when the stage 
breaks down—all was confusion, of course, with 
the English party. 

“*Why don’t you take the horses off?’ said 
Robert. 

“* Ay,’ said the coachman, ‘ that is a downright 
Englishman’s question, and I'll just answer him 
like a Yankee. We never calculates to take no 
more trouble than what’s needful. If 1 takes the 
horses off, I guess I shall have to put’em on again ; 
and that’s what I don’t reckon to do, unless I can’t 
helpit * * @ 

“It soon became apparent that the stage was not 
in a condition to proceed. In raising its ponder- 
ous body, the wheel whose sudden descent had 
caused the overturn, being firmly fixed in the hole 
it had entered, was shattered to pieces in the effort 
toextricate it. * * * 

“When this was done, the driver declared that 
there was not a shanty snug enough to shelter ‘a 
possum,’ within five miles, ‘and how English folks,’ 
he added, ‘what wants their bread buttered on 


three sides, is to win through the night, is consid- 


erable beyond my comprehension to settle. What 
say you, Mr. Hicks?” 

“<«Tf they won't be after giving themselves no 
monarchical airs, I calculate as they may carry 
their truck, along with their live cargo, to Silas 
Burns’ clearing. *Tis not much over two miles, I 
expect, off this road; and if they is tolerable ‘cute, 
they may find the way right straight, if they will 
turn in round that big hickory tree yonder, and 
just mind the notches what Silas made with his 
axe when he first went into the bush.’ 

“* And where dothese notches begin, my friend ?” 
said Mr. Gordon, ‘ we have little light left for sce. 
ing them. Do you know the road” 

“ *Mayhap I may,’ replied Mr. Hicks. 

“ ¢Can younotlead us tothe settlement you men- 
tion?’ 

« *T calculate, Mister, that would not take me far 
on my road; ’cause Silas Burns’ clearing happens 
to lie south-east, and my business just north-west of 
this here spot.’ 

“*You must be aware, Mr. Hicks, that our situ- 
ation is such as would render the services of a 
guide very valuable, and we will gladly pay for 
them” * * # 

“ ‘That’sspeaking reason, Mister, that’s speaking 
reason; let me just not have waste of time upon 
my conscience, and I don’t care if I do show you 
the way to Silas Burns’ clearing myself.’ 

“*Name your price, sir, I shall make no difficul- 
ty.’ 

“ * Well, then, I expect five dollars won’t do more 
than pay me my time ‘twixt here and there, and 
back again.’ 
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“* They shall be yours, sir, and with many thanks 
Caroline, what shall the men carry for us? T sup. 
pose, Driver, that you will undertake the 
the heavy luggage till you get to the next post. 
house?’ 

“*For that,’ said the coachman, ‘I guess you 
must take your chance. I dont’t expect that the 
wolves have any great liking for trunks; howsom. 
ever, I can’t afford to say as they mayn’t com. 
mence with yours:—but if they don’t steal the 
things, I calculate I sha’n’t.’ 

“*Where then ain I likely to hear of you, my 
friend ?” 

“*Most generally one knows where to look for 
one’s friends, I expect,’ answered the man, giv; 

a knowing wink to his companion ; but whether he 
was quizzing the simple confidence of the English. 
man, or only his language, it was not easy to de. 
cide. A night’s shelter, however, appeared at this 
moment much more important than the fate of 
their luggage; and Mr. Gordon only added, while 
he assisted his daughter to arrange her dress, ‘] 
shall hope to find our trunks at Rochester.’ * # + 

“ But Mr. Hicks having made his bargain, was 
not at all disposed to hurry himself! * * # 

“During these dilatory mancuvres, Lord 
gave the first symptom he had shown of being 
mentally present to the scene. His eyes kindled, 
he bit his lip, and stepping forward, said in a voice 
of command, ‘ On, fellow.’ But before the word 
was well pronounced, the feeling, or at least the 
expression of it, was past; and he stepped back 
quietly to his former position. 

“ Mr. Hicks followed him with his eye, and hav. 
ing looked at him steadily for about a minute, said, 
‘Was you thinking of speaking to I, young Mis 
ter?’ 

“Lord Darcy shook his head in silence. ‘Ay, 
that’s all right. I comprehend as you calculate 
you had better not.’ 

“ Having made this speech, he too stood like the 
rest of the party, as if waiting for a signal to move. 

“*Which way are we to go, sir?’ said Mr. Gor. 
don. . 
“Why, as tothat, sir, I am not yet quite cape | 
ble to say.’ 

“*Good God! did you not consent to be our 
guide ?” 

“*T never says nothing as I don’t calculate to 
keep to, Mister.’ 

“«Then why do you tell me that you do not 
know the way ” 

“*T expect, Mister, that you would find it con- 
siderable difficult to prove that I ever said any such 
a thing.’ 

** Then what did you say,? and what are we to 
do ” 

“« For that, sir, you will do just what pleases 
yourself. Every-body in this country enjoys that 
privilege.’ 

«*Do you mean to lead us to shelter, or not” 
said Mr. Gordon, losing patience. 

“* Why, sir,’ said Mr. Hicks, ‘I comprehend that 
the case stands thus:—You and I have made 
bargain; and as the proposal commenced with 
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you, I reckon as you ought to perform your part 
of the paction first.’ 

«+Good heaven! are we waiting for that?’ said 
Mr. Gordon, drawing out his pocket-book ; ‘I be- 
lieve, sir, this note is for five dollars; but there is 
hardly light to sce.’ 

«I never travel without a power of lighting my 
segar,’ said Mr. Hicks; and then with a delibe- 
rate composure, which made Caroline laugh, not- 
withstanding her deplorable condition, he obtained 
a light, which, communicated to a match, enabled 
him to read the important words, ‘ United States— 
five dollars.’ Then extinguishing the light, he de- 
posited the note in his pocket-book, adding, with 
more complacency than he had yet spoken, ‘ All 
right; and now, sir, I am ready to do my part.’ 
He then turned from the road, and taking his way 
round the ‘big hickory tree,’ entered the forest, 
and strode forward at a pace which soon obliged 
those who followed to cry for mercy. * * * 

“Mr. Hicks here stopped, saying, ‘ Now we be 
come to Big Mud Creek ; so you must just be wary 
like as to where you step. There’s no great mat- 
ter of water, I expect, but the depth of mud is 
considerable.’ 

“Lord Darcy, who had darted forward a few 
steps in advance, now returned, exclaiming eagerly, 
*You thust wait, Mr.Gordon, you must wait till 
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ought to make a difference. And a good deal 
will rest with the young woman, as to whether 
she is particular as to waiting for a great blaze, 
or whether she will content herself with a little 
one.” 

“*Charge what you will,’ said Mr. Gordon, 
inexpressibly provoked, ‘only for Heaven’s sake 
make haste with your match.’ 

“*We don’t much calculate in this country 
that haste in business is approvable: we counts 
that it seldom answers; and as we are all free, 
and speak what we conclude to be the truth, I 
must remark that I in no ways understood you 
to include the use of the matches when you com- 
menced your new proposal.’ 

“*T have told you that you might name your 
own price, repeated Mr. Gordon; ‘ask what 


you will, only do not keep us here.’ 


“ *T have no particular desire to stay here my- 


self’ observed the impenetrable Mr. Hicks, ‘ for 


the evening is noways agreeable; but the first 


duty of man is business. Now the opening 
matches, when the trees is drip, drip, drip, as you 
hears, and, I calculate, feels to, sir, cannot be done 
without considerable risk to the whole batch., I 
would on no account take advantage of a gentle- 
man’s hurry to drive a hard bargain—our coun- 
| try, sir, is free and fair, fair and free—but in con- 


we can kindle a fire; here are pines that will | science ; and in justice to my family, I expect I 


blaze quickly, and give us a light.’ 

“‘It is well thought of, Edward; and placing 
Caroline under shelter of the trees, Mr. Gordon, 
assisted by Lord Darcy and the servants, soon col- 
lected boughs sufficient for the purpose. 

“Mr. Hicks stood perfectly still while this was 
going forward ; and when they had completed the 
pile, he addressed Mr. Gordon in his usual mea- 
sured tone:—‘It is no bad thought, that, of the 
youngster, as far as having alight goes. There is 
no denying as we shall see how to cross the Big 
Mud Creek all the better for a blaze; and the 
young woman would be in an ugly fix if she hap- 
pened to fall on the one side or the other. The 
bridge is pretty considerable narrow. But it is but 
right to tell you, before commencing, that stopping 
to pull down branches, and lighting fire, and the 
like, don’t in no way make part and parcel of our 
bargain. I said, Mister, as I guess you can’t have 
forgot, seeing it is not much over an hour, accor- 


ding to my calculation, since the words was spoke,| his pockets full. 
the one dollar, thirty-seven and a half, that’s a 


fact; but he may not fare never the better for it, 
in the end.’ 


that five dollars would just pay my time ’twixt 
the road and Silas Burns’ clearing and back again ; 
but that did not no way include stopping to make 
a fire on the way.’ 

“* Will five dollars more content you, sir? And 
will you lend us the use of the phosphorus? It 
may be difficult to find mine.’ 

“* In regard to the contenting of me,’ said Mr. 
Hicks, ‘I don’t expect that you'll find no one more 
reasonable to content in this country than me. 
We are a free people, Mister, and all sets a value 
on ourselves. in respect of the five dollars addi- 
tional, I won’t say but it might be suitable enough, 
if the pine boughs were sure to burn kindly ; but 











cannot take less than a dollar, thirty-seven and a 
half cents, for the matches, phosphorus, and trou- 
ble of fetching ’em out of my long coat pocket.’ 


“ * Agreed, agreed! now let us have them, and 


we shall see a blaze in a moment.’ 


“* You knows my way of doing business, sir.’ 
“ Again Mr. Gordon pulled out his pocket- 


book, and again the match was kindled for the 
examination of the note. Lord Darcy, unable 
longer to control his impatience, seized the lighted 
match, and the wood they had collected was al- 
ready in a blaze, before Mr. Hicks had at all re- 
covered his astonishment at the suddenness of the 
proceeding. 
siness of securing the note in his pocket-book, be 
said, with much solemnity, to Mr. Gordon, ‘ if 
that young varment expects to make his fortune 
in the United States, you must learn him different 
ways of getting the better in a bargain, than what 
that is, or may be he’ll get gouged before he finds 


Having finished the important bu- 


He’s got the better of me for 


“Mr. Gordon then produced a handful of silver, 


and begged he would pay himself, which he did 
slowly examining every coin, and concluded the 
operation with the remark that the youngster 
thought to have come over him. 


* # 


“*Would it not be possible to camp here for 


the night?’ said Mr. Gordon, ‘ Are there any 
bears, or noxious snakes likely to annoy us?” 


“«For the matter of bears, they have been 


pretty considerably driven back by the improve- 
ments; them’s a cretur what hates improvement ; 
you won't deny, I expect, that if they don't, it! but for the serpents, ‘specially the copper-heads, 
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and the rattlers, don’t so much stand upon it; for 
one sees them as rife round a stump as round 
a tree.’” 

Notwithstanding the imperturable indifference 
of Mr. Hicks, and the frightful chasms at Big 
Mud Creek, the party contrive, at last, to reach 
Silas Burns’ clearing. 

“Mr Hicks entered first, and ‘announced the 


party. 

“**Squire, here be a parcel of English folks 
what wants a night’s ledging, I expect.’ 

“ The family party thus broken in upon, con 
sisted of two men, one woman, and five boys and 
girls. The elder cf the men stepped forward to 
receive them, with an air of quiet civility, say- 
ing, ‘ English be they ? Well, no matter for that, 
sit down, sit down.’ 

“Mr. Gordon apologised politely for having 
disturbed the family so unceremoniously, stated 
briefly the accident which had befallen them, and 
added, that Mr. Hicks, who was their fellow-pas- 
senger by the coach, had led them to hope they 
might be accommodated with a night’s lodging 
under their roof. 

“* That follows, sir: no one is ever turned out 
in the forest.’ * * * 

“¢Put on the kettle, Benjamin Franklin; fetch 
down the maple sugar from the shelf, Sally ; bring 
over all the mugs, Monroe,my man. Pray make 
yourselves at home, gentlemen.’ 

“*Sit here, sir,’ said the squire to Mr. Gordon ; 
and ‘sit there, sir,’ said his brother to Mr. 
Hicks. * # # 

“*Set the spider here, Ophelia, and give me a 
spoonful of grease; Euphrosyne, hand me over 
that oven, my daughter. Don’t be afeared, young 
woman, she won’t hurt your head. Just run and 
fetch the venisoa, Monroe, ’tis hung in the elder 
bush. Here’s capital coals on the hearth, and 
*twill be done in no time. Stir the hominy my 
daughter, and give the Johnny cakes a turn; 
mind the gurdle, Euphrosyne, and I'll set the 





table.’ 

“Though most of these orders were unintel- 
ligible to the English travellers, they seemed | 
to give very agreeable promise of refreshment ;| 
and Caroline, whose spirits were completely re-| 
stored, enjoyed _nntagy the novelty of the 
scene. * ® 

“When the smoking venison cutlcts, hominy, | 
eggs and fried ham, were placed on the board, the | 
whole party assembled round it. The two ser- 
vants took their places behind Mr. Gordon and his 
daughter; and though the whole of the Burns’ 
family looked on this arrangement with as much | 
surprise as if it had been some mystical pagan | 
rite, they did not interfere with it. The supper) 
was excellent, and the entertainers soberly kind. 
The ’squire’s lady could hardly be said to place 
herself at table, so constantly was she occupied | 
in seeking and bringing whatever the party re- 
quired. Whisky was in great abundance, being 
poured from a huge bottle cased in wicker work, 
which was brought from the comprehensive cup- 
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board, when the master of the mansion called for: 
the ‘Demi John.’ The forest family and Mr, 
Hicks all eat with such amazing rapidity that 
their substantial meal was finished before ‘ the 
English folks’ had well begun. However, as the 
squire showed more inclination to converse than 
before he had refreshed himself, they continued 
to sit at table without scruple. 

“* How long may you be from the old country? 
he began. 

“But a short time,sir” * * *#* 

“*Well, Mr. Gordon, you are right, sir, that’s 
afact. The English are counted great travellers, 
and for certain they could go nowheres, where 
there is more nor better things to see than in the 
Union.’ 

“* You must doubtless have many things to in. 
terest strangers.’ 

“* You may say that, Mr. Gordon. * * *# 

“*You do then allow, Mr. Gordon, that we 
beat the old country ?” 

“*We have really been so short a time in 
America, that it would be quite presumptuous to 
form a judgment.’ 

“* Not at all, not at all; 
you ever see any thing so magnificent as ~: 
here state of New York? Say?’ 

“* Indeed, sir, the country appears we. 
tiful.’ 

,“ * And the factories, Mr. Gordon, sir? and the 
institutions? and the buildings? don’t they al- 
together work upon your mind in the manner of 
a surprise.’ 

“Mr. Gordon bowed, and smiled. 

“ But Squire Burns was not to be so answered; 
he chuckled complacently, and laying his hand 
on that of Mr. Gordon, said, ‘Ah, Mister, I 
guess I read your mind. You can’t in your 
conscierce deny us our superiority, and you are 
too much of an Englishman to like to confess it. 
Hey; Mr. Gordon? I have hit the right nail on 
the head, I expect ?” 

“* It may be so, and therefore you will kiadly 
/excuse my answering more fully.’ 

“*Surely, sir, surely; we ask no more of no 
man, let him come from what country he will, 
than just to own that we are first and foremost; 
and after that, we grant him freedom to keep the 
rest of his thoughts to himself. And pray, sir, 
to what point may you be travelling ?” 

“*T'o Rochester, sir.’ 

“*Aye? I am not sorry to hear that, I don’t 


| expect that between the poles there’s another 


place that can ditto that. It is altogether un- 
| equaled i in history, that’s a fact.’ 

“Ts it a large settlement, sir ?” 

“* A settlement? I don’t know what you may 


‘call a settlement in your country—perhaps you 
|may call it a settlement there; but in our coun- 


try, which I have been learnt in my geogra- 
phy is pretty considerable bigger than yours, 
we count Rochester a perfect glory under hea 
ven.’ ” 

During the latter part of the conversation the 





speak freely, sir; did. 
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close round the fire, and we are favoured 
with a little bye chat between Caroline Gordon 
and the daughter of the family :— 


«Have you lived here long, Miss Euphro. 
? she began. 
«*We have been in the bush better than six 
* answered Miss Euphrosyne. 
«+My! interrupted Miss Ophelia, ‘ why, sis, 
‘tis seven years this fall.’ 
«* And how do you like the life ?” 
«*] expect ’tis pleasant enough by times.” 
“*Do you see many people ?” 
“*My! I guess not indeed; ’tis sometimes a 
month out, *twixt time and time that we sees a 


“*Do you go to church ?’ 

«*No, we ar’nt Christians, 

“* You are not Christians? How is that” 

“*Why, how can we be Christians, living in 
the bush so?’ 

“*When Ophelia is married, said the other 
sister, ‘as she counts to be next month, then I 
and she will both be Christians; for she is to 
bide at Avon, and we shall be of the Baptist con- 

ion.’ * #* & 

**Sometimes, when father goes to market, we 
rides ifl the waggon with mother, to sell the 
spinning, and to buy coffee and the like.’ 

“* Are you not delighted to go ?” 

“* Yes, I like it very much when I have got a 

bonnet.’ 

“*Well, I think I should be delighted, if I had 
got no bonnet at all.’ 

“*T expect the English don’t mind, but the 
American young ladies had rather bide at home 
from July to eternity, am show themselves when 
they arn’t jam.’ * * 

“And now Mrs. nein having finished her 
putting away, joined the female group, and told 
Miss Gordon, that the best sleeping place she had 
to offer her, was just to lie between Ophelia and 

ne. 

“*T his ’ere bed,’ she continued, ‘ is what I, and 
my husband, and Sally sleeps in; and the other 
room, which is altogether as big as this, have got 
two beds in it: one will be for my two girls and 
you, and t’other for Benjamin Franklin and little 
Monroe.’ ”’ 

To this arrangement Caroline’s English fecl- 
ings objected ; and her father, taking Mr. Burns 
aside, had little difficulty, with the aid of a ‘ Uni- 
ted States—five dollars,” of having somewhat 
altered :— 

e ‘Come, wile, stir about; see to have a good 
blaze in t'other room. The boys is to turn out, 
and you is to turnin with miss and the girls; 
and mind to have clean linen on one of the beds, 
and no boys ar’n’t to go in; that’s the bargain, I 
expect, Mister ?’ 

“*Exactly, sir,’ said Mr. Gordon. 

“Mrs. Burns’ cast a glance of no very pleasant 
expression towards Caroline. ‘Why, ‘tis as 
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may have some other fancy when I’ve done 
finished’ * * * 

“ Here the ’squire took his lady by the sleeve, 
and, drawing her out of the room, conversed 
with her for about two minutes; after which 
she re-entered, and the stipulated arrangements 
were speedily made, without any more grum- 
bling. 

“As soon as it was announced that the fire 
was ‘ well alight’ in the other room, Caroline pre- 
pared to retiree * * * 

“The pretty foresters willingly undertook the 
office of Abigails, and seemed well satisfied by 
being permitted to ransack the night-bag in re- 
turn. The night-gown, the night-cap, the combs, 
the brushes, were all seized upon, and all tried. 
Even the little Sally would not be contented till 
she had seen how she looked in the ‘ strange 
woman’s cap.’ Caroline submitted to all these 
novelties with great resignation; nay, the fair, 
smiling young faces so conquered her aristocracy, 
that she said to Ophelia, ‘ Either you or Euphro- 
syne must sleep with me ; the bed is quite large 
enough, and I shall not mind it at all.’ 

“* But I shall though,’ cried Mrs. Burns, sud- 
denly breaknig the silence she had maintained 
since the private conversation with her husband. 
‘I mind it, if you do’nt ; folks what gives five dol- 
lars to get a girl a bed to herself, must know there 
is some reason for it. My girls shall all three 
sleep with me this night, please the Lord.’ 
“Well, then,’ said Caroline, smiling, ‘ good 
night to you all; I am very sleepy ;’ and in a few 
minutes the fair wanderer was fast asleep.” 


We have used our utmost skill in abridging 
these scenes, yet they occupy so much room as 
to compel us to defer some others which we 
intended to extract. 


From the Spectator. 


DISSOLUTION OE THE UNION. 


Tue territory of the United States, winding 
along the shores of the Atlantic from the Bay of 
Fundy to the Mouths of the Mississippi, embraces 
in its long arms every description of clime from 
the frigid zone to the torrid. ‘The citizens are of 
every possible variety, from the grave and steady 
Quaker of Pennsylvania to the headlong Ken- 
tuckian. There are two strong bonds of union 
among the several States—their common lan- 
guage and their common freedom: but in nearly 
all things besides, “the points of difference between 
the Southern and Northern States are so many, 
and the points of resemblance so few, that it 
seems strange, not that they should contemplate a 
separation, but that they should have so long re- 
mained united. The people of South Carolina 
have been the first to advocate openly an entire 





bad as a hurricarte to lodge English folks. ‘They 


separation of Government, where there is, in the 
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nature of things, an entire separation of interests.| Russians in calling on them to obey decrees by 
The Tariff—that most ignorant and ill-judged,| which their religious instructors are 

law, which went to impoverish the whole of the| and thousands of their children had been carried 
Union, but more especially the Southern part of| into exile, where they must necessarily embrace 


it, for the sake of a few insignificant amoral 
| 


tures, which the war with England had created— 


is the immediate cause; but we believe there has) 
long been a growing feeling in the comparatively | 


young settlements in the South, that their voice 
was borne down by that of the older establishments 
of the Middle and North. ‘The proposal! to sepa- 
rate South Carolina from the Union, which has 
been made gravely and considerately, seems to 
have caused much excitement among the people 
of New York. The New York Inquirer of the 





30th July thus speaks of it— 


‘¢ Surrounded at all points by the ravages of} 


a fearful pestilence, we cannot but feel a com- 


parative insignificance of any or all plagues) 


affecting individual life, when a danger now 
rises up before our eyes, menacing the glory of 
a great people—the march of free principles— 
the safety and happiness of millions yet un- 
born. 

“The document to which are affixed the 
names of R. Y. Hayne, George M‘Duffie, and 
their associates, is the first open, palpable de- 
liberate ny yet attempted in this country 
since the foundation of the Government, to 
set aside the Constitution, to break up the 
Union, and to throw all this happy country 
into a cluster of bloody and warring sovereign- 
ties. The tone of moderation which pervades 
this momentous paper is fot more fearful and 
ominous than the alternate action which is left 
half disclosed to the excited feelings of a chi- 
valric people. It is calm, dignified, historical, 
simple, and full of nerve and resolution. They 
appear to speak in sincerity and truth—from the 
fulness of the heart—from an acute, but par- 
tially a sense of wrong and injustice, 
which will stop at no half-wa 
reach what they cal] redress and vengeance. 

“ We had supposed that the passage of the 
late Tariff law would have calmed the discon- 





measures to} 


the creed of their masters: but the old man was 
deaf to their entreaties. He is cutting between 
himself and the tree, like many others in the 
political world of the present day. 


Men of great parts unfortunate in business.— 
Men of great parts are unfortunate in business 
because they go out of the common road. 
once desired Lord Bolingbroke to observe that 
the clerks used an ivory knife with a blunt 
edge to divide paper, which cut it even, only 
requiring a strong hand ; whereas a sharp pen- 
knife would go out of the crease and disfigure 
the paper.—Swirt. 

From the Exam ner. 

By recent accounts from Germany, it appears 
that the Dict has hitherto been successful in its 
warfare against the Journals: but we are assured, 
that in the same proportion thatthe open publica- 
tions have been suppressed, political disquisitions 
have been clandestinely circulated, and have been 
received with a degree of avidity which nothing 
but the warfare of the authorities could have pro- 
duced. All appearances, however, show that the 
agitation throughout Germany will be chronie, 
and that no popular insurrections can be expected. 
According to several accounts the Diet is likely 
to remove some of the more potent cause of dis- 
content, by improvements in the fiscal systems of 
the several states. The patriots of Germany, 
whilst they “ bate nothing of heart or hope,” still 
manifest the absence of any confidence of imme- 
diate or successful internal resistance, by their 
appeals to foreign aid and sympathy. They 
may be assured however, that the more extensive 
diffusion of liberal views and sentiments which 
appears likely to result from the violent measures 


tents of South Carolina. How vain the ex- of the Diet, will produce a state of feeling thet 
pectation! The party which promulgates the) will oblige the Government to make coneessions, 
appeal to foree—the Noullification party—/or ensure their defeat. For it has always been 
which also possess the government of the | found, that wherever any considerable propertion 
State—deliberately dashes the cup of hope to| of a nation has so far risen above the most 
the ground, stands forth to the world, and shject poverty and brutish ignorance as to pos- 
avows their determination to test the great! sess leisure and entertain curiosity respecting 
question of 'the durability of the Union. The : oe d Fan h atte 
eyes of the whole country will now be fixed on| Passing riteagaherertageuiggce= a n. 
South Carolina. The crisis has come upon|™ S8Ppress opinion are uniformly diffe 
us.” I'he endeavours to suppress opimion excite at- 
There can be no doubt, that the dissolution of| tention or curiosity,’ and consequently = de. 
, er ~ |mand for the work pursued by the authorities, 
the Union, though long anticipated, will be at-| 1 thi ve t 
tended with many fears on the part of those who|""¢ "8 demand ensures the supply: smce So 
Sd a ~ » «. |accomplish it, men are always to be found whose 
ean find no perfection but in the plans of their! ~ > a 
entities necessities render them more vigilant than a 


police. ‘This has always been the consequence 
of the prosecution of opinion in England; it was 

The Pope hes signed a bricf, calling on all|so in France during the ancien regime. When 
Polish Catholics to obcy the ukases which may be| vigorous pursuit was instituted by the police 
issued by the Emperor Nicholas for their guidance. a;-ainst any particular work, the prices rose £0 
The Poles at Rome represented to the old man’ high as to tempt the very agents of the Govern- 
the folly as well as injustice of this reseript, which’ ment to become agents for the ci-ulation of those 
went to compel them to adopt the faith of the’ copies which they seized. 
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From the Forget-Me-Not. 
THE SKYLARK, 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 
Addressed to a Lady: on hearing that bird’s song early 
in the morning of February 27, 1832, when the ground 
was covered with hoar-frost, and the small pools were 
plated with ice. 


O warn away the gloomy night! 
With music make the welkin ring ; 
Bird of the dawn! on joyfu) wing, 
Soar through thine element of light, 
Till nought in heaven mine eye can see 
Except the morning-star and thee. 


But speech of mine can ne'er reveal 
Secrets so freely told above ; 
Yet is their burthen joy and love, 
And all the bliss a bird can feel, 
Whose wing in heaven to earth is bound, 
Whose home and heart are on the ground. 


Unlike the lark be thou, my friend ! 
No downward cares thy thoughts engage ; 
But, in thine house of pilgrimage, 
Though from the ground thy songs ascend, 
Still be their burthen joy and love ! 
Heaven is thy home, thy heart above. 
O welcome in the cheerful day ! 
Through rosy clouds the shades retire ; 
The sun hath touch’d thy plumes with fire, 
And girt thee with a golden ray ; 
Now shape and voice are vanish’d quite, 
Nor eye nor ear can track their flight. 
Might I translate thy strain, and give 
Words to thy notes, in human tongue, 
The sweetest lay that e’er I sung, 
The lay that would the longest live, 
I should record upon this page, 
And sing thy song from age to age. 


From the Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. 


THE SETTLERS. 


A DIALOGUE.* 


Ellen—Maria. 
Maria.—Now, Ellen, let us move the sofa 
closer to the hearth, and let us put our feet 
on the fender, and talk by fire-light, till we 


are called into the back-parlour to tea ;— 


wealthy men in the country; and your bro- 
thers are at college, and you have been at 
boarding-school. 

Maria.—T rue: our circumstances are now 
very prosperous, and we have every thing 
that we desire; but you can have no idea of 
all the privations we endured when we first 
emigrated from Pennsylvania. My grand- 
father was a wealthy farmer, but he had nine 
children, and at his death, when his proper- 
ty was equally divided, the portion that fell 
to each child was not very great. My father 
and my uncle Robert determined to improve 
their condition, by selling the small farms 
allotted to them and buying a large tract in 
| one of the new states, where land was cheap, 
with the intention of removing thither and 
settling on it. 

Ellen.—1 wonder your mother consented 
to go to a place, which, at that time, was 
certaiply the backwoods. 

Maria.—Her love for my father, and her 
devotion to his interest, would have induced 
_her to accompany him even beyond the rocky 
|mountains, had he judged it expedient to re- 

move thither; and she had excellent health 

jand spirits, and a disposition to make the 
| best of every thing. She was certainly very 
sorry to part from her friends, and to leave 
:the neighbourhood in which she had lived 
| from her infancy ; but, then, the objects of her 
warmest affection, her husband, and her four 
\children, were still with her. 

Ellen.—Have you any recollection of the 
journey ? 
| Maria.—I remember it perfectly—I have 
a very good memory, and I often hear my 
| parents and my uncle talk of our little adven- 
tures on the road, and the manner in whieh 
we lived for some time after our emigration. 

Ellen.—1 suppose you travelled in the 
stages and steam-beats, as our family did 
|when we came hither, a few weeks since ? 
| Maria.—No: on the route we took, there 
were then neither stages nor steam-boats. 
| _ Ellen.—Then you came in your own car- 
riage? 
| Maria.—Onur own carriage was our own 





but, first, I will let down the window-cur-| waggon. 


tains. 


| kllen.—How dreadful it must have been 


Ellen.—How comfortable and pleasant to travel severai hundred miles in a waggon! 


your house always seems! It is so large 


Maria.—On the contrary, we enjoyed the 


and so handsome, and has so many conve-|journey. My two brothers were fine healthy 


niences ! 
Maria.—Y ou could not have said so, had 


boys, my sister Fanny was one of the hap- 
piest little things in the world, my father and 


you visited us ten years since. Our house mother are both naturally cheerful, and I be- 


was then a log-cabin. 
Ellen.—A \og-cabin ? 


lieve, we were all disposed to think as light- 
ily as possible of the inconveniences which 


Maria.—Yes, indeed. My father was the| we knew to be unavoidable. We were ac- 


first settler in this place, which was then a 


wilderness, and is now a thriving village. 


| companied by my uncle Robert, who had 
\bought some land adjoining to my father’s 


Ellen.—And did you ever live in a log-|new tract, and who had a waggon of his 
cabin? Why, your father is now in Con-|own. We all loved our uncle very much, 


gress, and is considered one of the most 











* By Miss Leslic, of Philadelphia. 
Museum—Vol. XXI. 


as he was the sort of person that children are 
always fond of—my brothers, in particular, 
were his warm friends and favourites. 
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Ellen.— But how could you be comforta- 
ble in the waggon ? 

Maria.—We thought ourselves very com- 
fortable—the canvass cover sheltered us from 
the sun; the bottom of the waggon was cov- 
ered thickly with straw; we sat or reclined 
upon the beds we were bringing with us; 
and for tables we used the tops of chests and 
boxes. Though the waggons were heavily 
laden, we had a sufficient number of horses 
to draw them without difficulty. The boys 
generally rode in my uncle’s waggon, and 
my mother, my sister, and myself, sat in my 
father’s, with Phillis, the faithful black wo- 
man whom we brought with us from Penn- 
sylvania, and who is now our cook. 

Ellen.—And who were the drivers ! 

Maria.—My father and my uncle Robert, 
each riding one of the horses of his own 
team. 

Ellen.—And did they continue to dress 
like gentlemen ? 

Maria.—To tell the truth, their clothes had 
never been of a very fashicnable cut; but, 
during the journey, they wore gray jackets 
and brown linen trousers faced with black 
leather. My mother, my sister, and myself, 
had dark gingham dresses, with sun-bonnets 
of the same, and gray cloth cloaks. The 
boys were in full suits of homespun. 

Ellen.—W hat a contrast to your present 
manner of dressing! Your father and uncle 


now look like gentlemen,—and, indeed, all 
the family make as good an appearance as if 


you lived in a city. I wish I could have 
seen you all on the road. 

Maria.—Can you not imagine those wag- 
gons—one painted blue, the other red, with 
their feeding-troughs behind, and a half- 
bushel measure lying in each; a pot of 
grease swinging below, for the benefit of the 
wheels, and a mastiff walking underneath; 
though my brothers generally managed to 
keep the dogs so much in their vehicle, that 
the animals rode more than they walked. I 
think I see that waggon now, with some- 
times a boy’s face and sometimes a dog’s 
face peeping out cf the aperture at the back 
part of the cover. 

Ellen.—Did you always find stopping- 
places, where you could eat and sleep ? 

Maria.—Not always; and the farther we 
proceeded the fewer they became. These 
stopping-places were generally log-huts, 
called taverns. Some of them were so open 
that the light shone through between the 
logs; and they were scarcely better in ap- 
pearance than large corn-cribs. At many of 
these taverns they had nothing to set before 
travellers but Indian cakes, bacon, and 
whisky. In the yard of one of them we saw 
a girl preparing green apples for pies; she 
Jaid them, without paring or coring, on a 
broad flat stone, and chopped them in pieces 
with an axe. Her mother, at a table under 
a tree, was preparing the paste, which she 


The Settlers. 


rolled with a black bottle instead of a roll- 
ing-pin. This pie-crust was made of 
meal, mixed with fat skimmed from the 
con-pot; and, instead of sugar, the apples 
were sweetened with a little wild honey. 

Ellen.—What horrid pies! Surely you 
did not taste them ? 

Maria.—Y es, we did—our appetites were 
not fastidious ; and I can assure you we were 
quite impatient till they came out of the oven. 
My mother afterwards reminded me of a 
naughty tantrum I had at about four years 
old, when I threw a nice piece of cran 
tart on the floor, and stamped on it, because 
I did not think it sufficiently sweet; and 
now I was glad to eat the coarsest of coarse 

ies. 
P Ellen.—And did you always find beds in 
these taverns? 

Maria.—No; we generally depended on 
those we brought with us, which we took 
out of the waggons, and spread on the floor, 
the fatigues of the day causing us to sleep 
soundly. Onarriving one night at a tavern, 
we preferred sleeping in the waggons, as in 
the only room of the house a ball was going 
on. 

Elien.—A ball ? 

Maria.—Yes: we saw something of it, as 
we looked out of the waggon. e room 
was lighted with pine slips stuck in potatoes, 
in which a hole had been cut for the pur- 
pose. An old negro sat on a stone in the 
capacious chimney-place, playing on the 
banjo, which you know is a hollow gourd, 
with strings stretched across it; and the dan- 
cers (among whom we saw no females) 
were men of the roughest appearance. They 
wore blanket coats, and danced with their 
hats on their heads, and segars in their 
mouths. Their shuffling and stamping, as 
they seemed to beat the tune into the earthen 
floor, my brothers then thought most excel- 
lent dancing; and they stood at the door and 
looked in at them, while our dogs barked in 
chorus with astonishment. 

Ellen.—What would Monsieur Pirouette 
say upon such an occasion t He would shut 
his eyes, stop his ears, and run away in hor- 
ror. 

Maria.—We once passed the night in the 
cabin of a hunter, which we discerned at a 
great distance, illuminated by the fire on the 
hearth, which shone most brilliantly through 
the openings between the logs that formed 
the walls, and through the loose boards that 
covered the roof. This hut had no other door 
than a curtain of buffalce-hide, and no other 
furniture than two bedsteads of rough logs, 
with boards laid over them (the bedding be- 
ing of bear-skins,) a sort of table, and a 
bench of the same description, a large iron 
pot, and a shelf, with a few tin cups and 
earthen plates. A rifle stood in one corner, 
and an axe in the other. The wife and 





daughter of the hunter had buck-skin gowns, 
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and the man himself was also dressed in 
skins. We found them cooking venison, 
which was cut into steaks, and stuck on 
long forked sticks; and thus they held it to 
the fire, and » or rather toasted it. 
On inquiring if we could have supper and 
lodging, they readily assented, and the 
daughter began to set the table, wiping the 
dust from the plates with a handful of leaves 
pulled from a tree, whose branches came al- 
most in at the door. After supper the hun- 
ter related various adventures he had met 
with in the course of his profession, to 
which my brothers listened with a deep in- 
terest and almost breathless attention. The 
mother then told the daughter to go out and 
feed the bear. We children all followed the 
girl, and found a young pet bear chained to 
a tree behind the house: he appeared to be 
very tame, and Played with her just like a 
dog, as she said, though I never saw a dog 
lay in so rough and clumsy a manner. My 
rothers immediately became familiar with 
him ; but Fanny and I were afraid to go very 
near, and preferred — the hunter’s fine 
hound. At bed-time the family would have 
given up their beds to us, but we chose ra- 
ther to spread our mattresses on the floor; 
and as we looked up, we saw the stars 
through the broken roof above our heads. 
len.—What could you do when you 
found no house to stop at ? 


Maria.— We depended then on the provi- 


sions we always kept in the in in case 
of emergencies, such as biscuits, cheese, 
dried venison, and gingerbread; and we had 
tin cups, with which, when we were thirsty, 
we dipped water from the springs and 
brooks. Sometimes, when we stopped to 
rest in the shade, we made a fire and cooked 
a wild turkey, or some squirrels, or wild pi- 
geons, which had been shot by my uncle, 
who had his gun with him, or by one of the 
boys with my father’s gun. e found a 
great deal of wild fruit in the woods, such as 

paws, mandrakes, mulberries, fox-grapes, 

lackberries, and huckleberries. 

Ellen.—Were you not afraid of snakes 
and wild beasts ? 

Maria.—The boys killed several snakes; 
among them a copper-head, which they 
found charming a bird, by fixing his eyes 
steadily upon it, and by some unknown pow- 
er of attraction compelling the poor little 
thing to fly nearer and nearer, till it would 
have fallen into his open mouth, if Harry had 
not despatched him by a well-aimed stone, 
directed at his head. As soon as the snake 
fell, the bird (who had been chirping all the 
time in the most terrified manner) was re- 
leased from this incomprehensible fascina- 
tion, and flew joyfully away. 

Ellen.—Did you meet any bears or pan- 
thers ? 

Maria.—We saw a bear at a distance, 


worms, and another rolling about in the lon 
grass; but before we came up, they h 
gone into the thicket. We got to a place 
where a tornado had, at some former period, 
torn up hundreds of trees by the roots, and 
they were now lying prostrate, covering the 
ground almost as far as we could see. We 
were obliged to take a considerable circuit 
round, as it was impossible to pass through 
them. They looked as if they might shelter 
vast numbers of wild animals; and as we 
approached, we actually saw the eyes of a 
anther glaring upon us from under the fallen 
ranches. 

Ellen.—How dreadful ! 

Maria.—One day we saw a deer start out 
from amidst the trees a little before us; and 
as he went bounding along the road, a wo- 
man who was spinning at her door ran into 
the cabin, and bringing out a rifle, pointed it 
at the animal, and immediately shot him 
dead. When we came up, she told us it was 
not the first time she had done such a thing ; 
and that her husband being often absent on 
long journeys, she was compelled, in self- 
defence, ~~ to keep a loaded rifle in the 
house; and that before she had taken this 
precaution, she was one day obliged to beat 
off a bear with no other weapon than a fry- 
ing-pan. 

Ellen.—Were you ever under the neces- 
sity of sleeping in the open air? 

Maria.—Yes, we several times camped 
out, as it is called, when we were unable to 
reach a house, and when it was too warm 
and close to sicep in the waggons. We then 
ignited some dry leaves, with sparks pro- 
duced from the ——— and kindled a fire 
against the trunk of a fallen pine tree, which 
served for a back log, and was sometimes 
set in a blaze from one end to the other. 
Here we cooked and ate our supper, having 
with us both coffee and chocolate, which we 
drank out of our tin cups, after boiling it with 
water from the nearest brook. We spread 
blankets on the ground, suspending a sheet 
or coverlet to the branches of a tree above us, 
or —s an umbrella over our heads, to keep 
off the dew ; and putting our feet to the fire, 
we slept cunditalhy till day-light, assured 
that the light of the flame would frighten 
away the wild beasts. 

Ellen.—Did you never meet any other tra- 
vellers on the road? 

Maria.—Very frequently. Sometimes we 
met a western storekeeper going to one of 
the Atlantic cities to buy goods, riding 
thoughtfully along on horseback, with a 
blanket under the saddle, another upon it, 
and a great coat and umbrella strapned be- 
hind, and sometimes a daughter or sister on 
another horse beside him, in a calash and rid- 
ing habit. We were once much amused all 
day by a Yankee tin-man, who drove his lit- 
tle cart beside our waggon, and from whom 





turning over some decayed logs in search of 


© 


we bought a few articles of tin-ware. His 
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name was Increase Penny, and he had all the 
words and phrases peculiar to the lower class 
of his countrymen; he was, besides, a very 
acute and entertaining fellow, and had tra- 
velled with his tin-cart nearly all over the 
United States. We often met other wag- 
gons loaded with settlers; and once we saw 
a family that carried nearly their whole pro- 
perty upon a horse, on which the wife and 
child were perched on the top of a scanty 
bed, with a bag and a basket behind them; 


The Settlers. 


two rooms, and there was no upstairs, not 
even a loft. As we sat at table we looked 
up to the joists of the slanting roof; and as 
we stood in the corner of the wide chimney 
we could raise our eyes and see the sky. 
Elien.— W hat sort of furniture had you? 
Maria.—We had brought with us as ma- 
ny articles as could conveniently be packed 
in the waggons; and my father and uncle 
(who are both very ingenious) made us some 
pine tables and shelves; and the boys, fol- 





the husband walking beside with his axe 
and his gun, and a cow following after. | 

Elien.—Those must have been the very | 
poorest of settlers. 

Maria.—They were what arecalled squat- 
ters—people who, having no means of buy- 
ing land, go into the new country, and es- 
tablish themselves upon any unoccupied) 
tract they find convenient. ‘There they clear 
the ground, build a dwelling, raise crops, 
and live rent free, till the land is claimed by 
the right owner, or till they hear of another 
place that they like better. 

Ellen.— But how did youa 
way through the wilderness? 

Maria.—What was intended for the road 
had been blazed; that is, the trees were 
marked by having a piece of the bark hewn 
off with an axe. 

Ellen.—How did you employ yourselves 
on this tedious journey ? 

Maria.—We had some books with us. My 
mother and Phillis knit stockings, and Fan- 
ny and I made patch-work, as we sat in the 
waggon. When we were tired of riding, we 
got out and walked. The boys generally 
rambled on far a-head with the guns, and 
were very successful in shooting. In the 
evening, when it was too dark to do any 
thing else, Fanny and myself generally crept 


who entertained us with long stories, of| 
which she had an inexhaustible variety. 
Ellen.—How glad you must have been 
when you arrived at the end of your journey! 
Maria.—We were indeed, though we had 
not found our journey unpleasant. When 
we came to our own land, there was no ha- 
bitation to receive us. My father had hired 
two men, as we came along, to assist in cut- 
ting down trees and building a log-house; 
and till this was accomplished we lived out 
of doors and in the waggons. My father took 
his axe, and struck the first stroke in cutting 
down the first tree. My uncle attacked ano- 
ther, and soon levelled it with the ground : 
the hired men were very industrious, and suf- 
ficient employment was found for my bro- 
thers. The logs were stripped of their bark, 
laid on each other, and the interstices filled 
with clay. A chimney, with a very large 
fire-place, was constructed of stone, and 
shingles and boards were brought from a saw- 
mill about twenty miles distant. In a short 
time the house was completed. It had but 





lways find your| 


| 


to the back part of the waggon, beside Phillis, | 


lowing their example, constructed benches 
and stools. Blankets and quilts were nailed 
up round the walls to keep off the damp of 
the clay plastering. During the day we 
lived almost out of doors, when the weather 
was fine; and we generally breakfasted and 
dined at a table set under the shade of the 
trees. Fortunately there was a spring of ex- 
cellent water close to the house, which sup- 
plied a never-failing brook that ran before 
the door. The remainder of the season was 
devoted to clearing the ground for cultiva- 
tion. Cows, pigs, and poultry, were pur- 
chased at the nearest settlement, and also 
‘corn, which had to be carried twenty miles 
| to be ground. 
Ellen.—And what did you generally eat! 
Maria.—The first summer our food was 
coarse enough, consisting chiefly of bacon, In- 
dian cakes baked on the gridle, and mush and 
milk ; but we had no vegetables, no wheat 
flour, and no fruit but such as we found in 
the woods. Sometimes the boys went out 
| with the guns, and brought home wild tur- 
keys and other birds, and my uncle and fa- 
ther shot several deer. We were once put 
to great inconvenience for want of Indian 
meal, having used all we had, and the wa- 
ters being so swelled by a freshet that there 
was no crossing them to get to the mill. 
Ellen.—W hat could you possibly do? 
Maria.—In the yard, near the door, was 
the stump of a tree, which the boys hollow- 
ed out by burning a deep cavity in it. The 
corn was put in this, which served for a mor- 
tar, and it was pounded with a large heavy 
stick, made of the branch of a tree. It was 
very laborious work, and we all took our 
turn at it. For several days this pounded 
corn was our only substitute for Indian meal. 
Ellen.—I wonder you were able to eat it. 
Maria.—In the autumn, when the cold 
obliged us to live more within doors, we 
found our house rather small; but we soon 
got accustomed to that inconvenience. Many 
things that were not in constant use we were 








| obliged to keep in the yard; and a box con- 


taining our china, and my mother’s silver 
tea-set, remained all winter in the adjoining 
woods ; for there was no danger of thieves, 
and we had no room for it in the house. 

Ellen.—Were there no wild beasts in the 
surrounding wilderness ? 

Maria.—We were not troubled with them 
in the summer; but in the long winter nights, 
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when they rove every where in search of 

rey, they frequently came very near our ha- 

itation. ‘The howling of the wolves was 
sometimes terrible, and we often heard them 
prowling round the house, and scratching at 
the doors and windows to get in. Our dogs 
were afraid of them, and shrunk silently into 
their kennels. 

Ellen.—Oh! how dreadful! 1 am glad 
there are none in the neighbourhood now. 

Maria.—We often, in the morning, found 
their tracks in the snow. One night, when 
we were all at supper, we heard a great noise 
like wood falling down, and running to the 
door, we saw by the light of the moon a 
large bear, who had scrambled to the top of 
the wood-pile, and was trying to reach the 
fowls that roosted on a tree which grew over 
it. Harry immediately ran in for a gun, and 
taking a very accurate aim, he fired, and the 
bear fell down dead in a moment, bringing 
half the wood-pile with him, Next day some 
of the bear’s meat was cooked for dinner; 
but we found it very coarse, and did not like 
it much; the lean was like hard beef, and 
the fat like hard pork. The boys made wolf- 
traps, something like large rat-traps, and two 
wolves were caught in them in the course of 
the winter. 

Ellen.—Did any Indians ever come about 
the settlement ? 

Maria.—Often, though none lived within 
fifty miles of us; but we treated them well, 
and always, as soon as they entered the 
house, we set before them the best food we 
had; and my father often purchased furs of 
them, which he afterwards sold advantage- 
ously. Several times two or three Indians 
passed the night with us, lying on the floor 
wrapped in their blankets, with their feet to 
the large fire that blazed all night in the 
chimney, and their tomahawks by their 
sides. ‘These tomahawks they used alsoas 
pipes, the handle being hollow to afford a 
passage for the smoke, and communicating 
at the back of the hatchet with a bowl or 
socket which contained the tobacco. My 
father and uncle smoked these pipes with 
them, in token of friendship; and we all took 
care to offer them our hands as soon as we 
saw them. They often brought us maple 
sugar, very nicely put up in small baskets 
of coloured chip. We bought buck-skin 
moccasins of them, which we found very 
comfortable and convenient. 

Once we had a visit from two Indian men, 
accompanied by a squaw, who carried on her 
back a little child or papoose, with its head 
peeping out from under her blanket. It was 
tied in a sort of small cradle of basket-work, 
made concave, that the child might fit in; its 
arms being stretched down close to its sides, 
and confined with buck-skin bands, so that 
it could not move. When the squaw came 
in, she stood the cradle with the infant in it 
against the wall, and shortly afterwards she 
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passed a string through the handle at the 
top, and hung it up to the branch of a tree 
before the door, that the child might have 
the benefit of the air and shade, and be 
amused with what was passing in the yard. 

Ellen.—We had once some old-fashioned 
bed-curtains, pictured all over with William 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians; and there 
was on them a squaw nursing a papoose, 
tied in a cradle of that description. 1 have 
often, when a little girl, gazed, as I lay 
awake in the morning, on these bed-cur- 
tains; and it was from them I acquired my 
first ideas of William Pennand of the origin 
of Philadelphia. 

Maria.—Yes, the scene engraved for this 
calico was taken from a fine picture by Mr. 
West. It would advance the improvement 
of children, if the practice still prevailed of 
selecting the devices for furniture chintz 
from good historical pictures. 

Elien.—Was not the Indian baby pretty * 
I think I could kiss a little Indian. 

Maria.—1 did kiss him. There was a 
play-thing of beads and shells suspended 

rom the top of the cradle; but while his 
arms were tied down he could only look at 
it. His mother fed him with maple sugar. 

Ellen.—Perhaps that very child will grow 
up a great warrior. 

Maria.—In an opening of the woods, 
about half a mile from our house, was a 
mound or burial-place, where in former 
times a great number of Indians had been in- 
terred; I suppose, according to their custom, 
wrapped in skins and sitting upright. All 
the Indians that came within twenty miles 
of the place, repaired to this mound to lament 
their forefathers, who had been buried there 
perhaps a century before. And here they 
bewailed them so loudly, that we frequently 
heard their lamentations as far as our house ; 
and they seemed to mourn them as deeply 
and sincerely as if they were their own pa- 
rents, and had recently died. We took care 
not to disturb the mound, as that would have 
drawn on us the resentment of the Indians. 
In ploughing, my father and uncle frequent- 
ly turned up arrow-heads of flint, broken to- 
mahawks, and other things of a similar de- 
scription. 

Ellen.—How far were you from any other 
settlers ? 

Maria.—The nearest house was a Store, 
nine miles off, inhabited by a very good fa- 
mily, whom we thought it pleasant to visit 
occasionally on horseback. Here a post- 
office was kept; and every Saturday one of 
my brothers went there for the newspaper 
and letters. You may be sure the paper was 
a great treat to us all; though, by the time 
it reached our part of the country the news 
was not of very recent date. 

Ellen.—In what manner did you generally 
pass your time. 





Maria.—Our time was never tedious, for 
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we were always fully occupied. My mother, 
myself, and Phillis, sewed and attended to 
the household affairs; and little Fanny was | 
soon old enough to become useful. My fa- 
ther, my uncle, and my brothers, were con- 
stantly engaged in clearing and cultivating 
the ground, and the soil was found to be the 
finest imaginable. My father, you know, is 
aman of strong sense, and has made the! 
very best use of an excellent plain education. 
He took great pleasure in instructing us of 
evenings, and his method was so judicious | 
that it was impossible for us not to improve. | 
We had brought some books with us, and | 
we sometimes got new ones from the store. | 
Ellen.—What a happy event the arrival 
of a new book must have been to you! 
Maria.—It was indeed. My father had | 
great success in his farming, and found it 
very profitable; so also did my uncle. After | 
a while we were able to build a better house. 
Other settlers came into the neighbourhood ; 
other houses were built; and eventually a} 
town was laid out on my father’s land. The 
place grew and flourished ; and now, instead | 
of a forest, we have a long street of good | 
houses, and three cross streets. We have | 





stores, a church, a market-house, a court-| 
house, a female school, a fine hotel, several 
taverns, and no scarcity of lawyers and doc- 
tors. 
Ellen.—And in the spot where your log- | 


cabin once stood is now your father’s large | 
stone mansion, handsomely furnished, and | 
replete with every thing necessary to the en- | 
joyment of life, even unto a fine library. | 
Your uncle Robert is making the tour of! 
Europe, the boys are at the University, and | 
your father is at Washington, attending his 
duty in congress. 
faria.—Such is the career of hundreds | 
who have sought their fortunes in the back-| 
woods of a country, where the road to pros- | 
perity and distinction is open to all who are | 
intelligent, industrious, and enterprising. 


From Friendship’s Offering. 
GAIETE DU CUR. 


Gaiete de Ceur—A Hymn.—Carl Bluven. 


From Friendship's Offering. 
A HYMN. 


When morn awakes our hearts, 
To pour the matin prayer ; 
When toil-worn day departs, 
And gives a pause to care; 
When those our souls love best 
Kneel with us, in thy fear, 
To ask thy peace and rest— 
Oh God our Father, hear! 


When worldly snares without, 
And evil thoughts within, 
Stir up some impious doubt, 
Or lure us back to sin; 
When human strength proves fiail, 
And will but half sincere ; 
When faith begins to fail— 
Oh God our Father, hear ! 


When in our cup of mirth 

‘The drop gf trembling falls, 
And the frail props of earth 

Are crumbling round our walls ; 
When back we gaze with grief, 

And forward glance with fear ; 
When faileth man’s relief— 

Oh God our Father, hear ! 


When on the verge we stand 
Of the eternal clime, 
And Death with solemn hand 
Draws back the veil of Time ; 
When flesh and spirit quake 
Before Thee to appear— 
For the Redeemer’s sake, 
Oh God our Father, hear! 


From Fiiendship’s Offering. 


CARL BLUVEN, AND 
STRANGE MARINER. 


THE 


A NORWEGIAN TALE. 


On that wild part of the coast of Nor- 
way that stretches between Bergen and 
Stravanger, there once lived a fisherman 
called Carl Bluven. Carl was one of the 
poorest of all the fishermen that dwelt on 
that shore. He had scarcely the means of 


They tell me that love is a folly ; 
They tell me that hope is vain,— 
That life is all melancholy ; 
Yet, cousin, I ne’er complain. 


I dance with the Spring when she calleth ; 
I laugh at the bright June day ; 

And when the wild Autumn falleth, 
I look for the Christinas gay. 


Time’s evils for ever are flying 

Away, like the swift-winged rack ; 
Life’s shadows are daily dying ; 

Ah, why should we call them back ? 


The mind, it should gladden the seasons, 
Should strengthen the heart in pain ; 

And so (and for other bright reasons) 
Sweet cousin, I ne’er complain. 


| buying materials wherewith to mend his net, 
‘which was scarcely in a condition to hold 
|the fish in it; still less was he in a condi- 
|tion to make himself master of a new boat, 
|which he stood greatly in need of; for it 
was so battered and worn, that while other 
fishermen adventured out into the open sea, 
‘Carl was obliged to content himself with 
|picking up what he could among the rocks 
jand creeks that lay along the coast. 

| Notwithstanding his poverty, Carl was 
jon the eve of marriage. His bride was 
the daughter of a wood-cutter in the neigh- 
bouring forest, who contrived, partly with 
jhis hatchet, and partly with his gun, to eke 
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out his livelihood ; so that the match was 
retty equal on both sides. But Carl was 
in a sad dilemma on one account; he had 
nothing to present to the minister on his 
marriage,*—not a keg of butter, nor a pot 
of sausages, nor a quarter of a sheep, nay 
not even a barrel of dried fish; and as he 
had been accustomed to boast to his father- 
in-law of his thriving trade, he knew not 
in what way to keep up appearances. In 
short, the evening before his wedding day 
arrived, and Carl was still unprovided. 

So dejected had Carl been all day, that 
he had never stirred out of his hut; and it 
was approaching night-fall. The wind had 
risen, and the hollow bellowing of the 
waves, as they rolled in among the huge 
eaverned rocks, sounded dismally in Carl’s 
ear, for he knew he dared not launch his 
leaky boat in such a sea; and yet, if he 
caught no fish, there would be nothing for 
supper when he should bring his wife home. 
Carl rose, clapped his hat on his head, with 
the air of a man who is resolved to do some- 
thing, and walked out upon the shore. No- 
thing could be more dismal than the pros- 
pect around Carl’s hut; no more desolate 
and dreary home than Carl’s could a man 
bring his bride to. Great black round-head- 
ed rocks, partly covered with sea-weed, 
were thickly strewn along the coast for 
many miles: these, when the tide was back, 
were left dry, and when it flowed, their dark 
heads, now seen, now hidden, as the broad- 
backed waves rolled over them, seemed like 
the tumbling monsters of the deep. 

When Carl had left his hat, the rising 
tide had half covered the rocks; and the 
waves, rushing through the narrow channels, 
broke in terrific violence on the shore, leav- 
ing a wide restless bed of foam, as they re- 
treated dowr the sloping beach. The sun, 
too, was just disappearing beneath the 
waves, and threw a bright and almost un- 
natural blaze upon the desolate coast. Carl 
wandered along, uncertain what todo. He 
might as well have swamped his boat at 
once, as have drawn it out of the creek 
where it lay secure; so, after wading in 
and out among the channels, in the hope of 

icking up some fish that might not have 

n able to find their way back with the 
wave that had thrown them on shore, he at 
length sat down upon a shelving rock, and 
looked out upon the sea, towards the great 
whirlpool ealled the Maelstroom, of which 
so many fearful things were recorded. 

“What riches are buried there,’”’ said 
Carl to himself half aloud. “ Let me see, 
—within my time, six great ships have been 
sucked down; and if the world be, as they 
say, thousands of years old, what a mine 
of wealth must the bottom of the Mael- 





* The fees paid to the clergy in Norway, at births, 
marriages and burials, are always paid in kind. 


stroom be! What casks of butter and 
hams—to say nothing of gold and silver— 
and here am I, Carl Bluven, to be married 
to-morrow, and not a keg for the minister. 
If I had but one cask from the bottom of 
the Maelstroom, I would”’ But Carl did 
not finish the sentence. Like all the fisher- 
men of that coast, Carl had his superstitions 
and his beliefs; and he looked round him 
rather uneasily, for he well knew that all 
in the Maelstroom belonged to Kahlbrannar, 
the tall old mariner of the whirlpool ;* and 
after having had the hardihood to entertain 
so bold a wish, Carl felt more uncomfort- 
able than he cared to own; and seeing the 
night gathering in, and the tide rising to his 
feet, while the spray dashed in his face, he 
was just about to return to his solitary hut, 
when a high crested wave, rushing through 
the channel beside him, bore a cask along 
with it, and threw it among the great stones 
that lay between the rocks. 

As parts of wrecks had often been thrown 
upon this dangerous shore, Carl was not 
greatly surprised; and the circumstance 
having greatly allayed the superstitious 
fears that were beginning to rise, he had 
soon his hands upon the cask, getting it out 
from among the rocks in the best way he 
was able; till, having reached the sand, he 
rolled it easily up to the door of his dwell- 
ing; and having shut to the door, and light- 
ed his lamp, he fell to work in opening the 
cask to see what it contained. It proved to 
be the very thing he wanted; a cask of as 
fine butter as ever came out of Bergen, and 
as fresh as if it had been churned a month 





ago. ‘This is better,” said Carl, “ than a 
jcask from the bottom of the Maelstroom.” 

| Next morning betimes, Carl Bluven was 
on his way to his wedding, rolling the cask 
before him, with the larger half of the but- 
ter in it for his marriage fee. With such a 
present as this, Carl was well received by 
ithe minister, as well as by his father-in-law, 
jand by Uldewalla the bride, who, with her 
crown upon her head, the Norwegian em- 
i‘blem of purity, became the wife of the fish- 
erman; and he, after spending a day or two 
in feasting with his new relations, returned 
with Uldewalla to his hut on the sea shore, 
carrying back with him a reasonable supply 
of sausages and brandiwine, and Gammel 
Orsk cheese, and such like dainties, as the 
dowry of his wife. 

For some little time all went well with 
Carl. What with the provisions he had 
brought home, and the remains of his but- 
ter, the new married couple did not fare 
amiss ; even although the fisherman rarely 
drew a net; for Carl wished to enjoy his 





* This is one of the oldest and most inveterate super- 
stitions of the western coast of Norway. Scarce a fish- 


the Tall Mariner paddling in his small boat, previous to 
the loss of a ship in the Maelstroom. 








erman lives un that shore who has not a story,to tell of | 
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honey-moon, and not be wading and splash- 
ing among the sea n waves, when he 
might be looking into the blue eyes of Ul- 
dewalla. At length, however, the sausage 
pots stood empty, and even the Gammel 
Orsk cheese was reduced to a shell: as for 
the butter, Carl and his wife had found it so 
good, that the cask had been empty long 
since. 

Carl left his hut, taking his net and his 
oars over his shoulders, leaving Uldewalla 

icking cloudberries; and unmooring his 

oat, paddled out of the creek, and began 
throwing his nets; but not a fish could he 
take: still he continued to try his fortune, 
in and out among the creeks, till the sun 
set, and dusk began to creep over the shore. 
The tide had retired, so that Carl’s boat 
was left dry a long way within water-mark, 
and he had to walk a dreary mile or more, 
over the shingle and sand, among the black 
dripping rocks that lay between him and 
his own dwelling. But there was no help 
for it: so, mooring his boat the best way he 
could, he turned towards the coast, in some- 
what of a dejected mood, at his want of 
success. 

As Carl turned away, he noticed at a little 
distance, close to the water, a small boat, 
that well he knew belonged to no fisherman 
of that coast: it was the very least boat he 
had ever seen, such as no seaman of Ber- 
genhuus could keep afloat on such a sea; 
and the build of it, too, was the queerest he 
had ever beheld. But Carl, seeing from 
the solitary light that shone in the window 
of his hut, that Uldewalla expected him, 
kept his direct course homeward, resolved 
next day to return and examine the bvat, 
which, he had no doubt, had been thrown 
ashore from some foreign wreck. But Carl 
had soon still greater cause for wonder:| 
raising his eyes from the pools of water, in 
which he hoped to find some floundering 
fish, he observed a tall figure advancing 
from the shore, in the direction of the little 
boat he had seen, and nearly in the same 
line which he was pursuing. Now Carl 
was no coward ; yet he would rather have 
avoided this rencontre. He knew well that 
no fisherman would walk out among the 
rocks towards the sea, at the fall of night ; 
and, besides, Carl knew all the fishermen 
within six leagues, and this was none of 
them; but he disdained to turn out of his 
way, which, indeed, he could only have 
done by wading through some deep chan- 
nels that lay on either side of him; and so 
he continued to walk straight on, his won- 
der, however, and perhaps his uneasiness, 
every moment increasing, as the lessening 
distance showed him more distinctly a face 
he was sure he had never seen on that coast, 
and which was of that singular character, 
which involuntarily raised in the mind of 





Carl certain uncomfortable sensations. 


Carl Bluven, and the Strange Mariner. 


“A dreary night this, Carl Bluven,” said 
the strange mariner to our fisherman, “ and 
as j for a storm.” 

“T hope not,”’ said Carl, not a little sur. 
prised that he should be addressed by his 
name ; ‘I hope not, for the sa‘e of the ships 
and the poor mariners.” 

** You hope not,” said the other, with an 
ugly sneer; “and who, I wonder, likes bet. 
ter than Carl Bluven, to roll a cast-a-way 
cask to his cabin door ?”’ 

“* Why,” returned Carl, apologetically, 
and still more suspicious of his company, 
from the knowledge he displayed, “ what 
Providence kindly sends, *tis not for a poor 
fisherman to refuse.” 

** You liked the butter I sent you, then!” 
said the strange mariner. 

“You sent me!” said Carl. 

But Carl’s rejoinder remained without 
farther explanation. “Ah ha!’ said the 
tall mariner, pointing out to sea in the di- 
rection of the Maelstroora, “ she bears right 
upon it—the Frou, of Drontheim, deep 
laden. We’ll meet again, Carl Bluven,” 
And without further parley, the tall strange 
mariner brushed past Carl, and strode has- 
tily towards the sea. Carl remained for 
some time rooted to the spot, looking after 
him through the deepening dusk, which, 
however, just enabled Carl to see him reach 
the little boat, and push off through the 
surf—but farther he was unable to follow 
him. 

As Carl walked towards his own house, 
as fast as the huge stones and pools of 
back-water would permit him, he felt next 
thing to sure, that the tall mariner he had 
encountered was no other than Kahlbrannar; 
and a feeling of satisfaction entered his heart, 
that he had made so important and useful 
an acquaintance, who not only could, but 


had already shown his willingness to do 


him « kindness; and just as Carl had come 
to this conclusion, he reached the water- 
mark opposite to his own house, and, at the 
same time, his foot struck against a cask, 
lying high and dry, on the very spot where 
the other had drifted. Carl guessed where 
it came from; and was right merry at so 
seasonable a present; and rolling the cask 
to his own door, he was soon busy staving 
it, and drawing out, one after another, some 
of the choicest white puddings,* and dried 
hams, that ever left the harbour of Bergen. 
‘Here ’s to Kahlbrannar’s health,” said 
Carl, after supper, taking his cup of corn 
brandy in his hand, and offering to hobernobt 
with his wife. But Uldewalla shook her 
head, and refused to hobernob, or to drink, 
and Carl fancied, and no doubt it was but 





* A favourite article of the Norwegian kitchen. 

+ Either in drinking with each other, or in drinking 
toasts, every one in Norway touches his neighbour's glass 
with his own. 












that he heard a strange laugh outside 
poy ay and that as he raised Me eyes he 
gaw the face of the tall mariner draw back 
from the window. Carl, however, tossed 
off his cup; feeling rather proud of the 
friendship of Kahlbrannar. 

Carl Bluven had a eo dream that 
night. He thought, that, looking out of the 
door of his hut, he saw the little boat he 
had noticed that evening, lying beyond the 
rocks at low tide, and that he walked out to 
examine it; and being curious to know 
whether he could steer so very small a boat, 
he stepped into it; and leaning forward, 
hoisted the little sail at the bow, the only 
one it had; and when he turned round to 
take the helm, he saw the tall mariner sit- 
ing as steersman. Away shot the boat, 
Carl, nothing daunted at the company he 
was in, or the frailty of the vessel, for the 


helmsman steered with wonderful dexterity, }- 


and the boat flew along like a sea-bird skim- 
ming the waves. Not a word was spoken, 
till after a little while, the steersman point- 
ing forward, said, ‘* There she is, as I told 
you, the Frou, of Drontheim, bearing right 
upon the Maelstroom, as my name is Kahl- 
brannar; she ‘ll be down to the bottom be- 
fore us.’? Carl now looked out a-head, and 
saw a fearful sight: the sea, a league 
across, was like a boiling caldron, whirling 
round and round and round, and gradually, 
as it were, shelving down to the centre, 
where there appeared a huge hole, round 
which the water wheeled with an awful 
swirl, strong enough to suck in all the fleets 
that ever sailed the seas. A gallant three- 
masted ship was within the whirlpool ; she 
no longer answered the helm, but flew 
round and round the cauldron, graduall 
nearing the centre, which she soon reached, 
and, stern foremost, rushed down the gulph, 
that swallowed her up. But notwithstand- 
ing the terrors of the Maelstroom, and the 
horror of this spectacle, Carl did not yet 
awake from his dream. The little boat, 
piloted by the tall mariner, flew directly 
across the whirlpool to its centre—down, 
down, down they sunk; and the next mo- 
ment Carl found himself walking with his 
companion on the ribbed sea-sand at the 
bottom of the Maelstroom. What a sight 
met the eyes of Carl! 
wealth; piles of all that ships have carried, 
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“ Now,” said Kahlbrannar, after Carl had 
feasted his eyes awhile upon all he saw, 
“what would you give, Carl Bluven, to be 
master of all this ?’ 

“Faith,” said Carl, “it’s of little use 
lying here; but, save and except the silver 
and gold, that which has lain in the salt 
water so long can be worth little.” 

“There you’re wrong,” said Kahlbran- 
nar, taking up a jarge pebble stone, and 
beating out the end of a cask, out of which 
rolled as fine fresh sausages as ever were 
beaten, grated, and mixed by any Frou of 
Bergenhuus; “ just taste them, friend ; and, 
besides, have you forgotten the casks I sent?” 
Carl tasted, and found them much to his 
liking. “ You know,” said he, “I am but 
a poor fisherman ; you ask me what I would 
give for all I see here ; and you know I have 
nothing to give.” 

“There you ’re wrong again,” said Kahl- 
brannar; “‘sit down upon that chest of gold, 
friend, and listen to what I am going to pro- 
pose. You shall be the richest butter-mer- 
chant, and ham-merchant, and spirit-mer- 
chant, in all Bergenhuus, and have more 
gold and silver in your coffers than King 
Christian has in his treasury; and in re- 
turn you shall marry your daughter to my 
son.” 

Carl having no daughter, and not know- 
ing whether he might ever have one, tempt- 
ed by the things about him, and the pros- 
pects set before him, and half thinking the 
offer a jest, said, “a bargain be it, then ;” 
at the same time grasping the hand of the 
tall mariner; and just as he thought he had 
pronounced these words, he fancied that the 
water in which he had up to this time 
breathed as freely as if he had been on 
shore, began to choak him; and so, gasp- 
ing for breath, while Kahlbrannar’s laugh 
rung in his ears, Carl awoke, and found 
himself lying beside Uldewalla. 

Carl told Uldewalla all that he had 
dreamed ; how that he had walked with the 
strange mariner at the bottom of the Mael- 
stroom, and seen all the wealth, and gold 
and silver; and of the offer Kahlbrannar 
had made, and how that he thought he had 
closed a bargain with him. 

*“ Thank God, Carl, it is but a dream !” 


Mountains of|said Uldewalla, throwing her milk-white 


arms about his neck: “ have nothing to do 


or nations trafficked in from the beginning|with the tall mariner, as he is called; no 


of time; wrecks of a thousand vessels, 
great and small, scattered here and there, 


and the white bones of the mariners, thick-|Carl learned his pros 
er strewn than grave-stones in a church-|bye made a father. 


good will come of the connexion ;” and it 
was this morning, for the first time, that 

t of being by-and- 
arl thought more of 


yard. But what mainly attracted the eyes|his dream than he cared to tell his wife; 


of Carl, was the gold and the silver that la 


about as plentiful as pebble-stones; all|seen in his dream was 


he could not help fancying that all he had 
; aud having al- 


bright and fresh, though ever so old; for|ready had substantial proof of Kahlbrannar’s 
Carl could read upon some of the coins ee aye towards him,he saw nothing 


which he 


e in the idea, that he might become 





Kyrre, the first king of Norway. 





icked up, the name of Cluff|incredib 


all that riches could make him, 
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It was the morning after this, that Carl, 
awakening just at day-break, sprung out of 
bed, and telling Uldewalla that he was go- 
ing to draw a net that morning, left his hut, 
and walked towards the rocks. Perhaps 
he had dreamed the same dream that had 
visited him the night before ; or perhaps he 
could not dismiss his old dream from his 
mind ; or it might be, that he really intend- 
ed trying his fortune with his nets that 
morning. It is certain, however, that Carl 
left his hut in the early twilight; and that 
Uldewalla, feeling uneasy in her mind, rose 
and looked through the small window, and 
saw her husband, in the grey of the morn- 
ing, walk out among the black rocks (for 
the tide was back;) and, although her eye 
was unable to follow all his turnings out 
and in among the channels, she could see 
him afterwards standing close to the low 
water line, and another of taller stature 
standing by him. Uldewalla’s eyes filled 
with tears; and when she wiped away the 
dimness, she could perceive neither her hus- 
band nor his companion. 

Carl, however, was not long absent; a 
terrific storm soon after arose, and in the 
midst of it he arrived, rolling a huge cask 
up to the door. 

“It is singular,”’ said Uldewalla, “ that 
fortune should so often throw prizes in your 
way, Carl: for my part, I would rather eat 
some fish of your own catching, than the 
stores of poor shipwrecked mariners.” But 
Carl laughed, and jested, and drank, and 
feasted, and was right merry; and swore 
that — was a poor trade; and that he 
thought of leaving it, and setting up for 
merchant in Bergen. Uldewalla thought 
he was — merry in his cups, and that 
he only jested; but she was mistaken. 
Next day Carl told her he was discontented 
with his manner of living—that he was re- 
solved to be a rich man, and that the very 
next morning they should depart for Bergen. 
Uldewalla was not sorry to leave the neigh- 
bourhood, for more reasons than one; and 
besides, being a dutiful wife, she offered no 
opposition to her husband’s will. 

he same evening Car] walked out along 
the coast for the last time, that he might 
consider all that had passed, and all that 
was to come ; and as he slowly paced along, 
he thus summed up the advantages of his 
agreement :—“It’s a good bargain I ’ve 
made any how,” said he; “I may never 
have a daughter at all; and if I have, ’tis 
seventeen or eighteen good years before 
Kahlbrannar can say aught abont the mat- 
ter; and long before that time, who knows 
what may happen, or what plan I may hit 
7 to slide out of my bargain.” But 
arl knew little of him with whom he had 
to deal, or he would scarcely have talked 
about sliding out of his bargain. 


Carl Bluven, and the Strange Mariner. 


walla on their way to Bergen. Uldewalla 
proposed that they should take their provi- 
sions with them, and such little articles as 
they possessed; but Carl said there was 
no occasion for such strict economy, as he 
had a well stored warehouse, and e 
thing comfortable at Bergen; and gh 
Uldewalla wondered at all her husband 
her, she resolved to say nothing more about 
it just then; and so Carl and his wife fol. 
lowed the path through the skirts of the 
forest, sometimes diving into the deep soli- 
tudes of the old pines, and sometimes 
emerging upon the sea shore, till towards 
night they reached the side of a great Fiord,* 
that ran many, many leagues inland; and 
Uldewalla looked up in her husband’s face, 
as if to ask how they were to get over. But 
Carl pointed to a small creek just before 
them, where lay the very least boat, and the 
queerest shaped, that VUidewalla had ever 
seen: and Carl hel her into it, and 
died her over. Uldewalla wished her hus- 
band to moor the boat, that the owner might 
find it again; but Carl, with a significant 
look, said, “* Trust him for finding it;” and 
so the boat drifted down the Fiord towards 
the sea; and Carl and his wife pursuing 
their journey, arrived the same afternoon at 
Bergen. 

Carl led Uldewalla to a good house, 
facing the harbour, where, as he had said, 
every thing was prepared for their 
tion. A neighbour who had lived hard by 
brought the key, telling them that a good 
fire was lighted, for a tall gentleman who 
apo the house, had ordered every thing 
to be got ready that evening ; and adding,— 
“The quantity of goods brought into the 
warehouse this day, is the wonder of all 
Bergen: they ’ve been carried in as fast as 
boats could land them, and boatmen carry 
them ; and the boatmen, they say, were all 
as like to each other as one cask they car- 
ried was to another.” 

Never, indeed, was warehouse better 
stored than Carl Bluven’s ; casks of butter, 
casks of rein-deer hams, casks of foreign 
spirits, jars of grated meat, and jars of spot 
ted fish, all ready for sale or for export, 
were piled in rows, one above another ; and 
besides all that there was a granary filled 
with as fine Dantzic corn as ever was seen 
in Bergen market. Carl drove all before 
him; and as every thing that he sold was 
allowed to be prime, and as all that he 
bought was paid for in gold counted down, 
he was soon looked upon as the most con- 
siderable merchant, and the most monied 
man in Bergenhuus. It is true, indeed, that 
Carl had detractors. Some wondered where 
he came from; and others where he had got 
his money; and to all who did business 
with Carl, it was matter of surprise, that 








Well, next morning saw Carl and Ulde- 


* Fiord, an arm of the sea. 
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all his payments were made in old coin, orjhave seen that something extraordinary was 
coin, and not in the current money| passing within. 


of the country. But prosperity always 


It was about a year after this that the son 


raises up enemies, and there are whisperers|of the governor of Bergenhuus, Hamel Von 
in Bergen, as well as elsewhere. And|Storgelven, cast his eyes upon Carintha, 


Carl’s gold was good 
ahd apa age; and 


al; and so he soon rose above these/ with that maidenly timidi 
ing; and all Bergen said 


mnies. 


old, and none the} and 
is payments were} part, did not rebuke his advances, except 


e enamoured of her. She, on her 


that is becom- 
ere would be a 


To Uldewalla all this was a mighty agree- ——e The governor liked the marriage, 
a 


able change; in place of being a poor fish-| though 


rintha was not a Froken;* calcu- 


erman’s wife, clad in the coarse stuff of| lating upon the wealth that would pass into 
Stavanger, she was the frou of the richest/his family : and as for Carl Bluven, rich as 
merchant in Bergenhuus; with her silks|he was, he was elated at the thoughts of so 
from France, and her muslins from Eng-|high a connexion; for Carintha having now 
jand, and her furs, the richest that could be — her seventeenth year, and having 


t in the Hamburg markets. And in 


eard nothing of a certain person, he began 


time Uldewalla became the mother of |to treat all that had once passed as an old 


a girl so beautiful, that she was the admira-|story; and seeing his mone 
arents, and the wonder of all|him, and his warehouses full of goods— 


tion of her 


bags about 


Bergen. About the time of this event, a|(goods as well as money all new and cur- 
cloud. might be seen upon Carl’s brow; but/rent—for he had long ago parted with all 
it wore off; and he was as fond and as hap-/his first stock, in the way of trade)—there 
py 2 father as any in all Bergenhuus; and|was nothing to remind him of his hut on 
as Uldewalla never gave him but this one,|the sea coast, and what had happened there, 


he was the prouder of the one he had. 
Well might an 
little Carintha. e purest of hearts was 


one be proud of the/fidence in any man; 80 
his substantial house, with his substantial 


and nothing but what might well breed con- 


at when sitting in 


mirrored in the most beautiful of faces.|dinner before him, and his substantial towns- 
But there was a seriousness in the depth of|men round him, he would have thought lit- 
her large mild blue eyes, that was remarked |tle matter of tossing a glass of corn brandy 
by all who looked upon her; and in herjin Kahlibrannar’s face, if that individual had 


gentle and courteous s 
ness, that never fail 


h, there was a sad-| made so free as to intrude uponhim. Bat 
to reach the hearts of|the fancied securit 


of the merchant was 


those upon whose ears her accents fell. And}soon to be disturbed. 


Carintha grew into a beauty, and more 
and more won the affection o: 

her; and at ——_ she reached the verge of 
womanhood, and grew lovelier still, every 


It was now the day before that upon which 


f all who knew/Carintha was to espouse Hamel Von Stor- 


lven. The affair engrossed all Bergen ; 
or Carl Bluven was chief magistrate of the 


day disclosing new charms, or adding an-|city, and never before were such prepara- 
other grace to those that had accompanied |tions witnessed in Bergenhuus. Carl, above 


her from her infaney. 


all, was in high spirits; for although the 


For the first fifteen years after Carintha|bargain he had once made would sometimes 
was born, Carl was not only a thriving, but|intrude upon his thoughts, he had taught 
aright merry merchant. His dealings grew|himself the habit of getting quickly rid of 
more and more extensive ; and in respect of|the recollection ; and, indeed, the multifa- 


wealth, he distanced all com 


tition. Carl|rious business of the chief magistrate, and 


enjoyed himself also: he had ‘his five meals| first merchant in Bergen, left him little lei- 
every day ; sour black bread was never seen | sure for entertaining the remembrance of old 
in his house ; he had his wheaten bread and| stories. 


his dainty rye bread, sprinkled with carra- 


It was a fine sunshiny day—the day, as 


way s; and his soup, with spiced balls|has been said, before the celebration of Ca- 
in it; and his white puddings, and his black|rintha’s nuptials—and Carl Bluven was 


puddings, and his coffee, aye, and his wine} standi 


on the quay with the other mer- 


and his cognac; and he hobernobbed with| chants, looking at the cheerful sight of the 
his neighbours ; and sung Gamlé Norgé ;*| ships passing in and out, and the bales of 


and, in short, enjoyed himself as the first 


goods landing, and chatting about city mat- 


merchant in Bergen might. But as Carin-|ters, and trade, and such like topics,—every 
tha grew up, Carl grew less merry: and/one paying to Carl Bluven the deference 


when she had passed her sixteenth summer, 


that was due to one who was on the eve of 


and when Uldewalla, some little time after being allied to the governor,—when sudden- 


this, spoke to her husband about settling 
Carintha in the world, any one, to have 
looked in Carl’s face at that time, would 


ly all eyes were directed towards the har- 
bour; Carl’s eyes followed the rest, and 
sure enough he saw something that might 








* Gamle Norge, the national song of Norway. 


* Froken, young lady of quality. 
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well create wonder in others, and something 
more in him. 

** Where does it come from ?” said one. 

«* What a singular build !”’ said another. 

“« Never was such a boat seen in Bergen 
harbour,” said a third. 

**And look at the helmsman,” said a 
fourth; “‘he’s taller than the mast.” 

** The seamen who were aboard the ships, 
hurried to the sides of their vessels, and 
looked down as the small boat glided by 
with the tall mariner at the helm; the por- 
ters laid down their burdens, and stared 
with wondering eyes; even the children 
gave over their play, to look at the stran 
boat and the strange helmsman. As for 
Carl, he said nothing, but remained stand- 
ing with the group of merchants. Mean- 
while, the boat touched the landing place, 
and the tall mariner stepped out and ascend- 
ed the steps that led to the quay. There 
was something in his appearance that no- 
body liked ; and every one made way and 
stood back; and he, with a singular sneer 
in his face, walked directly up to Carl Blu- 
ven, who had not fallen back like the rest, 
but manfully stood his ground, and was, 
therefore, a little apart from his companions. 
No one could distinctly hear what passed 
between the tall old strange mariner and the 
chief magistrate, though it may well be be- 
lieved that the conference created no small 
wonder; it was evident, however, that an- 
gry words passed between the two; the 
countenance of the mariner grew darker and 
darker; Carl’s grew flushed and angry ; and 
the by-standers thought things were about 
to proceed to extremities, when the mariner, 
darting a menacing scowl at his companion, 
turned away, and descended into his boat, 
which he paddled out of the harbour, while 
every one looked after it, and asked of his 
neighbour the same question as before, 
“Where does it come from?” But no 
other than Carl Bluven could have answered 
that question. 

“1 served him right!” said the chief ma- 
gistrate, as he walked homewards: “ fulfil 
my bargain, indeed! No, no; if he was 
such a simpleton as to fill my warehouse 
with goods, and my coffers with cash, upon 
a mere promise, 1’m not such a fool as to 
keep it. Let me but keep on dry land, and 
[ may snap my fingers at him; and by the 
ghost of King Kyrre, if I catch him again 
on the quay of Bergen, Ill clap him in the 
city gaol.” 

So spoke the chief magistrate ; and to do 
Carl Bluven justice, he had no small liking 
to his daughter Carintha; and if even he 
had had no prospect of so high an alliance, 
he would never have entertained the thought 
of decoying his child into the 7, of 
Kahlbrannar. He now, however, knew the 





worst. His promise could not bind Carin- 
tha in any way, who would be secure even 
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against treachery, so soon as the wedding 
ring was placed upon her finger. But the 
mariner had told him, as plainly as words 
could, that having consented to her mar- 
riage with another, he had no mercy to ex- 
t; and bade him remember the white 

nes he had seen lying at the bottom of the 
Maelstroom. 

It was Carintha’s marriage day; and a 
beautiful bride she went forth; her eyes 
were blue, and deep, and lustrous, as the 
heavens that looked down upon her; her 
smile was like an early sunbeam upon one 
of her own sweet vllege; her blush, like 
the evening rose-tint upon her snowy moun- 
tains; her bosom, tranquil, and yet gently 
heaving, like the summer sea that girded 
her shores. Carintha went forth to her 
nuptials, having first recommended herself 
to God, who took her into his keeping ; and 
the ring was placed upon her finger, and she 
was wed; and from that moment, the dan- 
ger that hung over her from her birth bei: 
or ever gone by, the seriousness that al 
used to remark passed away for ever from 
her countenance and from her speech. 

There is little doubt, that if Carl Bluven 
had kept his promise to the strange mariner, 
and decoyed Carintha into his power, God 
would have saved the child and punished 
the unnatural father, by delivering him early 
into the hands of him with whom he made 
so sinful a bargain. But, although it was 
wicked in Carl to make such a bargain, it 
would have been more wicked still to fulfil 
it: and Carl’s refusal to do this, as well as 
the good use which he made of his money, 
and the creditable way in which he dis- 
charged the duties of chief magistrate, had, 
no doubt, the effect of weakening the power 
of Kahlbrannar over him, and of, therefore, 
preventing the success of the many strata- 
gems resorted to for getting Carl into his 
power. And so for more than twenty years 
after the marriage of Carintha, Carl Bluven 
continued to enjoy his prosperity, and to ex- 
ercise, at due intervals the office of chief 
magistrate: and he saw his grand-children 
grow around him; and at length buried his 
wife Uldewalla. But the penalty of the 
rash promise had yet to be paid. 

It chanced that Carl Bluven,—who, by 
the bye, was now Carl Von Bluven, having 
long ago received that dignity,—was bidden 
to a feast at the house of a rich citizen, who 
lived just on the opposite side of the har- 
bour. Although it was nearly half a league 
round the head of the harbour and across 
the draw-bridge, Carl walked round, rather 
than trust himself across in a boat; a con- 
veyance which, ever since his interview on 
the quay, he had studiously avoided. It 
was a great feast; many bowls of bishop* 
were emptied, and many a national song 





* Bishop, a kind of mulled wine. 
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The Moonlight of the 


roared in chorus; so that Carl, as well as 
the rest of the guests, began to feel the ef- 
fects of their potations. In the midst of 
their conviviality, and when it nearly ap- 
proached midnight, the merriment was sud- 
denly interrupted by the hollow beat of the 
alarm drum; and all hastily arising, and 
running to the window, which looked out 
upon the harbour, Carl saw that his own 
warehouse was in flames. Carl was not 
yet tired of being a rich man, and so with 
only some hasty expressions of dismay, he 
hurried from the banquet, and ran at full 
speed towards the harbour. It was, as has 
been said, half a league round by the draw- 
bridge: the merchant saw his well-stored 
warehouse within a stone throw of him, 
burning away—the fumes of wine were in 
is head—and without further thought, he 

into a boat that lay just below, and 
ed across. 

Searcely had Carl Bluven done this, when 
he recollected his danger. Paddle as he 
would, the boat made no way: what exer- 
tions the merchant made, and what were his 
thoughts, no one can tell. Some seamen were 
awoke by loud cries for help; and some, who 
jumped out of their hammocks, told how 
they saw a boat drifting out of the harbour. 

'wo or three days after this event, the 
Tellemarke, free trader, arrived in Bergen, 
from Iceland, and reported, “that but for a 
strong northerly breeze, she would have 
been sucked into the Maelstroom; that a 
little before sunset, when within two leagues 
of the whirlpool, a small boat was seen 
drifting, empty ; and that soon after another, 
the smallest and strangesi built boat that 
ever was seen, passed close under their 
bows, to windward, paddling in the direc- 
tion of the Maelstroom; that two mariners 
were in it; he at the helm of an exceeding 
tall stature, and si ar countenance ; that 
the other cried out for help; upon which the 
ship lay to, and manned a boat with four 
rowers; but that with all their exertions 
they were unable to A po upon the little 
boat, which was worked by a single paddle ; 
and that the boatmen, fearing they might be 
drawn into the whirlpool, returned to the 
ship; and that, just at sunset, they could 
descry the small boat, by the help of their 
glasses, steering right across the Mael-, 
8 as if it had been a small pond.’ 
Of all which extraordi facts, the master 
of the “ Tellemarke” made a deposition be- 
fore the chief istrate who filled the 
chair after Carl Bluven had disappeared in 
so miraculous a manner. ; 
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From the Forget-Me-Not. 


THE MOONLIGHT OF THE HEART. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
Oh! gaily, in Life’s morning bright, 
Love speeds the rosy hours, 
Museum—V ol. XXI1. 


Heart—New Faces. 


Illumes each scene with smiling light, 
And strews each spot with flowers : 
Around his shrine young Hope and Joy 

Their faivest gifts impart ; 
Nor doubts can chill, nor fears destroy, 
The Sunshine of the Heart. 


Those flowers will droop, those beams must wane, 
But, when their glories cease, 
A softer spell will still remain, 
To soothe the soul to peace ; 
For then shall Friendship’s tranquil rays 
A hallowed charm impart, 
And cast o’er Life’s declining days 
The Moonlight of the Heart. 





NEW FACES. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 


Oh give me new faces, new faces, new faces ! 
I’ve seen those around me a fortnight or more ; 

Some people grow weary of things or of places, 
But persons to me are a much greater bore ; 

I care not for features—I'm sure to discover 
Some exquisite trait in the first that you send ; 

My fondness falls off when the novelty’s over— 
I want a new face for an intimate Friend. 


My heart is as genial as Italy’s summers, 
Attachments take root, and grow green in a day ; 
Like bloom on the plum, there's on all the new-comers 

A charm—that must sooner or later decay ; 
The latest arrival seem'd really perfection, 

But now—for some reason I can’t comprehend— 
She wearies me so, I must cut the connection— 

I want a new face for an intimate Friend. 


To-day I may utter a tender expression 
To one I to-morrow may probably drop, 

But Friendships should come “ hot and hot,” in succes 

sion, . 

Just like mutton-pies at a pastrycook’s shop. 

The gardener, too, with new crops is provided, 
When one crop of marrowfats comes to an end ; 

And why should my new crop of Friends be derided ? 
I want a new face for an intimate Friend. 


Mama would persuade me my Friends do not vary, 
But that J have fickle vagaries fursooth ! 
Discernment ought not to be called a vagary, 
J deem it a virtue precocious in youth. 
* Be civil,” she says, “ to a common acquaintance, 
Rash Friendships are sure prematurely to end ;” 
Oh cold hearts may credit so frigid a sentence ! 
J want a new face for an intimate Friend. 


J am not to blame if I seize the most striking 
And very dest points about people at first ; 

Z am not to blame if they outlive my liking, 
And leave me at leisure to point out the worst: 

{am not to blame if I’m somewhat less gracious 
To some I so fluently us'd to commend ; 

To feel that they bore me is really vexatious ! 
1 want a new face for an intimate Friend. 


When Mrs. A. came here my joy was uncommon, 
I never was happy when not by her side ; 

“Oh! what an agreeable, sweet little woman ! 
She will be a great acquisition,” I cried. 

I called there so often, so fundly I sought her, 
My calling so seldom I fear must offend ; 

But, dear me, she’s not half so nice as I thought her 
I wanta new face for an intimate Friend. 


When Mrs. B. came I forgot her completely, 





For we became just like two leaves on one sty 
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well create wonder in others, and something 
more in him. 

“* Where does it come from ?” said one. 

“ What a singular build!” said another. 

“« Never was such a boat seen in Bergen 
harbour,” said a third. 

* And look at the helmsman,” said a 
fourth ; “‘ he’s taller than the mast.” 

“The seamen who were aboard the ships, 
hurried to the sides of their vessels, and 
looked down as the small boat glided by 
with the tall mariner at the helm; the por- 
ters laid down their burdens, and stared 
with wondering eyes; even the children 
gave over their play, to look at the stran 
boat and the strange helmsman. As for 
Carl, he said nothing, but remained stand- 
ing with the group of merchants. Mean- 
while, the boat touched the landing place, 
and the tall mariner stepped out and ascend- 
ed the steps that led to the quay. There 
was something in his appearance that no- 
body liked ; and every one made way and 
stood back; and he, with a singular sneer 
in his face, walked directly up to Carl Blu- 
ven, who had not fallen back like the rest, 
but manfully stood his ground, and was, 
therefore, a little apart from his companions. 
No one could distinctly hear what passed 
between the tall old strange mariner and the 
chief magistrate, though it may well be be- 
lieved that the conference created no small 
wonder; it was evident, however, that an- 
gry words passed between the two; the 
countenance of the mariner grew darker and 
darker; Carl’s grew flushed and angry ; and 
the by-standers thought things were about 
to proceed to extremities, when the mariner, 
darting a menacing scowl at his companion, 
turned away, and descended into his boat, 
which he paddled out of the harbour, while 
every one looked after it, and asked of his 
neighbour the same question as before, 
“Where does it come from?” But no 
other than Carl Bluven could have answered 
that question. 

“1 served him right!’’ said the chief ma- 
gistrate, as he walked homewards: “ fulfil 
my bargain, indeed! No, no; if he was 
such a simpleton as to fill my warehouse 
with goods, and my coffers with cash, upon 
a mere promise, I’m not such a fool as to 
keep it. Let me but keep on dry land, and 
[ may snap my fingers at him; and by the 
ghost of King Kyrre, if I catch him again 
on the quay of Bergen, Ill clap him in the 
city gaol.” 

So spoke the chief magistrate ; and to do 
Carl Bluven justice, he had no small liking 
to his daughter Carintha; and if even he 
had had no prospect of so high an alliance, 
he would never have entertained the thought 
of decoying his child into the seed of 
Kahlbrannar. He now, however, knew the 


worst. His promise could not bind Carin- 
tha in any way, who would be secure even 





Carl Bluven, and the Strange Mariner. 





against treachery, so soon as the weddi 
ring was placed upon her finger. But the 
mariner had told him, as plainly as words 
could, that having consented to her mar- 
riage with another, he had no mercy to ex- 
pects and bade him remember the white 
ones he had seen lying at the bottom of the 
Maelstroom. 

It was Carintha’s marriage day; and a 
beautiful bride she went forth; her eyes 
were blue, and deep, and lustrous, as the 
heavens that looked down upon her; her 
smile was like an early sunbeam upon one 
of her own sweet “ies her blush, like 
the evening rose-tint upon her snowy moun- 
tains; her bosom, tranquil, and yet gently 
heaving, like the summer sea that girded 
her shores. Carintha went forth to her 
nuptials, having first recommended herself 
to God, who took her into his keeping ; and 
the ring was placed upon her finger, and she 
was wed; and from that moment, the dan- 
ger that hung over her from her birth bei 
or ever gone by, the seriousness that a 
used to remark passed away for ever from 
her countenance and from her speech. 

There is little doubt, that if Carl Bluven 
had kept his promise to the strange mariner, 
and decoyed Carintha into his power, God 
would have saved the child and punished 
the unnatural father, by delivering him early 
into the hands of him with whom he made 
so sinful a bargain. But, although it was 
wicked in Carl to make such a bargain, it 
would have been more wicked still to fulfil 
it: and Carl’s refusal to do this, as well as 
the good use which he made of his money, 
and the creditable way in which he dis- 
charged the duties of chief magistrate, had, 
no doubt, the effect of weakening the power 
of Kahlbrannar over him, and of, therefore, 
preventing the success of the many strata- 
gems resorted to for getting Carl into his 
power. And so for more than twenty years 
after the marriage of Carintha, Carl Bluven 
continued to enjoy his prosperity, and to ex- 
ercise, at due intervals the office of chief 
magistrate: and he saw his grand-children 
grow around him; and at length buried his 
wife Uldewalla. But the penalty of the 
rash promise had yet to be paid. 

It chanced that Carl Bluven,—who, by 
the bye, was now Carl Von Bluven, having 
long ago received that dignity,—was bidden 
to a feast at the house of a rich citizen, who 
lived just on the opposite side of the har- 
bour. Although it was nearly half a league 
round the head of the harbour and across 
the draw-bridge, Carl walked round, rather 
than trust himself across in a boat; a con- 
veyance which, ever since his interview on 
the quay, he had studiously avoided. It 
was a great feast; many bowls of bishop* 
were emptied, and many a national song 





* Bishop, a kind of mulled wine. 
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The Moonlight of the 


roared in chorus; so that Carl, as well as 
the rest of the guests, began to feel the ef- 
fects of their potations. In the midst of 
their conviviality, and when it nearly ap- 
roached midnight, the merriment was sud- 
denly interrupted by the hollow beat of the 
alarm drum; and all hastily arising, and 
—- the window, which looked out 
upon harbour, Carl saw that his own 
warehouse was in flames. Carl was not 
yet tired of being a rich maa, and so with 
only some hasty expressions of dismay, he 
hurried from the banquet, and ran at full 
speed towards the harbour. It was, as has 
been said, half a league round by the draw- 
ee the merchant saw his well-stored 
warehouse within a stone throw of him, 
burning away—the fumes of wine were in 
his head—and without further thought, he 
ages into a boat that lay just below, and 
pushed across. 

Scarcely had Carl Bluven done this, when 
he recollected his danger. Paddle as he 
would, the boat made no way: what exer- 
tions the merchant made, and what were his 
thoughts, no one can tell. Some seamen were 
awoke by loud cries for help; and some, who 
jumped out of their hammocks, told how 
they saw a boat drifting out of the harbour. 

'wo or three days after this event, the 
Tellemarke, free trader, arrived in Bergen, 
from Iceland, and reported, “that but for a 
strong northerly breeze, she would have 
been sucked into the Maelstroom; that a 
little before sunset, when within two leagues 
of the whirlpool, a small boat was seen 
drifting, empty; and that soon after another, 
the smallest and strangest built boat that 
ever was seen, passed close under their 
bows, to windward, paddling in the direc- 
tion of the Maelstroom; that two mariners 
were in it; he at the helm of an exceeding 
tall stature, and singular countenance; that 
the other cried out for help; upon which the 
ship lay to, and manned a boat with four 
rowers ; but that with all their exertions 
they were unable to ein upon the little 
boat, which was worked by a single paddle ; 
and that the boatmen, fearing they might be 
drawn into the whirlpool, returned to the 
ship; and that, just at sunset, they could 
descry the small boat, by the help of their 
glasses, steering right across the Mael-, 
stroom, as if it had been a small pond.’ 
all which extraordinary facts, the master 
of the “ Tellemarke” made a deposition be- 
fore the chief magistrate who filled the 


chair after Carl Bluven had disappeared in| When 


so miraculous a manner. 





From the Forget-Me-Not. 
THE MOONLIGHT OF THE HEART. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 
Oh! gaily, in Life’s morning bright, 
Love speeds the rosy hours, 
Museum—V ol. XX1. 





Heart—New Faces. 


Illumes each scene with smiling light, 
And strews each spot with flowers : 
Around his shrine young Hope and Joy 
Their faivest gifts impart ; 

Nor doubts can chill, nor fears destroy, 
‘The Sunshine of the Heart. 

Those flowers will droop, those beams must wane, 
But, when their glories cease, 

A softer spell will still remain, 
To soothe the soul to peace; 

For then shall Friendship’s tranquil rays 
A hallowed charm impart, 

And cast o’er Life’s declining days 
The Moonlight of the Heart. 








NEW FACES. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 


Oh give me new faces, new faces, new faces ! 
I’ve seen those around me a fortnight or more ; 

Some people grow weary of things or of places, 
But persons to me are a much greater bore ; 

I care not for features—I'm sure to discover 
Some exquisite trait in the first that you send ; 

My fondness falls off when the novelty’s over— 
I want a new face for an intimate Friend. 


My heart is as genial as Italy’s summers, 
Attachments take root, and grow green in a day ; 
Like bloom on the plum, there's on all the new-comers 

A charm—that must sooner or later decay ; 
The latest arrival seem‘d really perfection, 

But now—for some reason [ can’t comprehend— 
She wearies me so, I must cut the connection— 

I want a new face for an intimate Friend. 


To-day I may utter a tender expression 
To one I to-morrow may probably drop, 

But Friendships should come “ Aot and hot,” in succes 

sion, . 

Just like mutton-pies at a pastrycook’s shop. 

The gardener, too, with new crops is provided, 
When one crop of marrowfats comes to an end ; 

And why should my new erop of Friends be derided ? 
I want a new face for an intimate Friend. 


Mama would persuade me my Friends do not vary, 
But that J have fickle vagaries fursooth ! 
Discernment ought not to be called a vagary, 
J deem it a virtue precocious in youth. 
* Be civil,” she says, “ to a common acquaintance, 
Rash Friendships are sure prematurely to end ;” 
Oh cold hearts may credit so frigid a sentence ! 
J waut a new face for an intimate Friend. 


Z am not to blame if I seize the most striking 
And very best points about people at first ; 

Z am not to blame if they outlive my liking, 
And leave me at leisure to point out the worst: 

Zam not to blame if I’m somewhat less gracious 
To some I so fluently us’d to commend ; 

To fee! that they bore me is really vexatious ! 
1 want a new tace for an intimate Friend. 


Mrs. A. came here my joy was uncommon, 
1 never was happy when not by her side ; 
“Oh! what an agreeable, sweet little woman ! 
She will be a great acquisition,” I cried. 
I called there so often, so fundly I sought her, 
My calling so seldom I fear must offend ; 
But, dear me, she’s not haif so nice as I thought her ! 
I want a new face for an intimate Friend. 


When Mrs. B. came I forgot her completely, 
For we became just like two leaves on one stalk ; 
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She looked and she spoke so uncommonly sweetly, 
Unless we met daily, how dull was my walk ! 

I thought that her manners were simply enchanting, 
But now—what false colours can novelty lend !— 

A slight indescribable something is wanting ! 
7 want a new face for an intimate Friend. 

Miss D. was delightful, till Mrs. E. proved her 
By force of comparison flaunting and free ; 

Then came Lady F.—oh, how fondly I loved her, 
Until I was dazzled by dear Mrs. G.! 

Oh give me new faces, new faces, new faces! 
Let novelty sweeten each sample you send ; 

A fortnight would rub off al! grace from the Graces ! 
I want a new face for an intimate Friend. 


FAME, 


Say what is Fame? Is it per ehaace to raise 
Such monuments as those of ancient days, 
Which, on thy banks, mysterious Nile, withstand 
The uneeasing ravage of Time's ruthless hand ? 
These, towering o’er old Egypt's sands, proclaim 
The utter nothingness of earthly fame. 

Who rear'd those giant piles? We know it not ! 
Their planners, founders, uses, all forgot. 

Or, is it fame to dare the martial strife, 

Neekless of right and prodigal of life, 

To wade to triumph through a sea of gore, 

“Yo conquer the round world and weep for more ? 
‘True glory—can it be Ambition’s meed ? 

Ask “ Macedonia’s madman or the Swede ;” 

Ask him of late who made and hurl'd down kings, 
Swept like a whirlwind on Destruction’s wings, 
All-grasping-and now owns a narrow grave 

In yon lone isle amid the Atlantic wave. 


JACK SHADDOCK. 
BY ISABEL HILL. 


Of ail pen-feathered songsters, blest her fute 
Who shall preserve sweet Concord with her Mate. 


“He deserved to have sat to Sir Walter 
for his Altamont Bunce, though ’t is certain 
he was never heard of by so great an au- 
thor!’ exclaimed I, as I accidentally stum- 
bled on some long-hoarded scrawls, which 
reminded me of a departed original. 

At my hearer’s request I became the oral 
historian of this poor lad, with some effect. 
On paper I may not succeed so well; as 
many a tale which, aided by a tolerable imi- 
tation of its hero’s manner, may amuse a 
fireside circle, would ill stand the test of 
pen and ink, the ordeal of type, or the dis- 
enchanting voice of an unconcerned reader. 
This constitutes, I suppose, the distinctian 
between wit and humour; little as I 
have of the latter, I possess not half so muc 
of the former, but feel its infinite superiority. 

The reported jests of cgkented, wits we 
take on faith. Great names dazzle us all; 
but the oddities of an unknown tar may 
prove dull enough, when narrated by an ob- 


Fame.—Jack Shaddock. 


assure my readers that “ they made a great 


— at the time.” 
uch as hath been done for nautical ad- 
venturers, the differences of time, place, in- 
dividual fate and nature, will ever vary even 
portraitures of the same class; and, twenty 
years ago, the merchant-seamen of Bristol 
boasted many characteristic peculiarities, 
Liverpool was not then what it is. Steam 
was in its warm cradle—the tea-kettle. We 
were at war with France and America. Our 
West India traders sailed under convoy. 
Their masters (not unfrequently owners 
also) were called captains. To become so, 
the sons of respectable families were a 
prenticed, and quite as much distinguished 
from those who worked more for hire than 
promotion as are the midshipmen in men-of- 
war. Their elders, even while instructing 
them in their duties, usually preserved some 
show of deference. ‘Sharp there, Master 
Gardner!—Mind your eye, Master Baker! 
—Mr. Robinson, sir, bear a hand !—Steady, 
you young gentlemen !”—was the common 
ery. So ceremoniously were they all : 
On shore there was much buckism amon 
these youths. They cultivated curls an 
coral brooches, sported pink-striped trow- 
sers, short, but fringed, full, compared with 
antaloons, tight, in reference to cossacks. 
heir shining buckled shoes, their well 
fitting jackets, adorned with galaxies of 
metal buttons, their smartly ribanded straw 
hats, and their loosely knotted black silk 
handkerchiefs, set off to no mean advantage 
\the personal merits so liberally bestowed on 
the boys of the West. My betters treated 
them as equals. I was a child, and looked 
up to them. They had seen so much of the 
| world, that is, had travelled so far over the 
jearth, that I fancied they must know a vast 
deal of life and human nature. And no doubt 
they thought so too, forgetting that the mo- 
notony of ship-board, the nec confine- 
ment with a limited number of beings, uni- 
formly mechanised by discipline, till the 
resemble Wordsworth’s “ forty oxen feed- 
ing like one,’’ does—no matter what—to- 
wards increasing a man’s stock of ideas, so 
it gives him a good one of himself and his 
own experience. 
There was one ship’s crew—why should 
I conceal what can reflect no discredit on 
any party concerned, while secure of pardon 
from my friends and fellow-citizens Why 
not * tell the tale as *twas told tome?’ The 
Concord, then, was as trim a sea-boat as 
ever swam; well fitted for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers, and the envy of many, 
from the high rank of her guests. Blithe 
was the hour when the Warner announced 
“the good ship’s return ;” and well requited 
was the Nigger who first informed the Bar- 
badian dames, that “* him see de sarcy queen 
o’ de fleet makin Carlisle Bay.” 





‘ 





scure chronicler, like myself; though I can 


Her commander, William Wilson—me- 








thinks I see his lovely daughters now, and 
his son, who I suppose reigns in his stead— 
was a peppery little — 9 who would 
be obeyed, and see his work done; but so 
brave, skilful, honest, warm-hearted, yet 
withal so well-bred, that there was not a 
trae man in his service but would have died 
for him. Three Shaddocks graced his holy- 
stoned deck. This is no “ purser’s name.” 
That race had borne it long ere one of them 
had even heard of the tropical fruit, with 
some reference to which it must, notwith- 
standing, have originally been conferred. 
George, the first mate, was a large, dark 
man, of excellent character, .who is still, I 
believe, afloat, though where I know not. 

His brother John, second ditto, for sym- 
metry, ce, and comeliness, had few 
equals ; he was rather picturesque and spark- 
ling than majestic, Doing a slight, agile 
creature, with a pretty foot, elegant, just 
rosy hand, deep-hued but shining curls, eyes 
longer than full, but shapely, clear, and of a 
liquid grey, curtained by black lashes. His 
teeth and forehead were splendidly white, 
his blooming cheeks scarcely freckled, his 
entire self, in spite of his undaunted spirit, 
** too fine for working-day wear.” His was 
the candid foppery which burlesques itself, 
assumed under the confidence of meeting in 
others a mood as kindly as his own. This 
was softened by a dash of sentiment, an en- 
thusiasm for poetry, music, and the charms 
of nature, a sensibility to the good and beau- 
tifal, as well as to the ludicrous. Add to 
this that he was very temperate, moral, and 
modest, with a piety of his own, which en- 
abled him to defy superstition ; that he never 
swore, though his exclamations had all the 
energy of oaths: can we then wonder that 
he was the idol even of those whom he 
plagued the most, and that his conquests 
extended from our White Ladies (the house 
which sheltered the fugitive Charles II.) to 
those of Barbadoes ? 

Edward, the youngest Shaddock, was 
making one voyage, as a hanger-on or fol- 
lower, preparatory to his apprenticeship. 
Besides these relatives, “ Jack,’ with his 
familiars, had a sworn brother a-board, Tho- 
mas Cooke, from his passion for spoutin 
Shakspeare dubbed Horatio by our self- 
elected Hamlet: this appellative, however, 
had been so corrupted by the black steward, 
that its bearer was better known as “Old 
Rasor.”” Then there was Peter Jones, the 
Welsh ’prentice, called, of course, Blue Pe- 
ter, remarkable for his mountaineer aversion 
to shoes and stockings; and, finally, added 
to this human live stock was an amphibious 
whelp, the size of a (young) donkey, tutor- 
ed to obey his leader’s every word, tone, 
gesture, and look. 

Thus protected, at sea and in port, Jack 
rose in favour by the very scrapes into and 


Jack Shaddock. 
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and friends. Was any thing to be smuggled, 
a more daring yet ingenious agent could not 
be trusted, as ** Doctor Barber,” the officer, 
were he stil] alive, would confess. Oft as 
that worthy defeated the contraband schemes 
of Jack’s compeers, for Jack himself the able 
functionary was no match. 

Among the lads of the Venus, Jack had 
one prime crony, Master Chubb; and once, 
when he and his shipmates were puzzling 
themselves, like loyal subjects, how to cheat 
the revenue, Jack, having previously settled 
all such matters for the Concord to general 
satisfaction, volunteered a mischievous di- 
version in favour of his darling goddess’s 
less fortunate votaries. Accordingly, about 
noon, he took care to be detected by Mr. 
Barber, in assisting Blue Peter to hurry 
through the by-lanes about our quay, carry- 
ing ole and heavy sugar-bag. As soon 
as they were hailed, the young men bore 
away, till heat and laughter obliged them to 
rest their burden, and Jet the enemy gain 
upon them. 

“‘] zaay, what be a doin wi thic zack, 
measter ?’’ panted forth the pursuer. 

“ Zackerdang! castn’t guess ?’’ shouted 
Jack; “’t is full of preserves, and I’l! pre- 
serve ‘em.” 

“I'd want knaw thy right to ’t, Jan Shad- 
duck.” 

‘‘ Says th’ exciseman, let’s see your per- 
mit,’? hummed John. 

“TI tell ee, if you war a gwayn to the 
Cussom-ous, you oud n’t run re 

“ 'T’other way, likely not. Sure sign that 
duty’s paid, or the article not liable, my 
hearty.” 

sae That cock ont vight—what be ’t ?” 

“ Stuff that may have been made in Eng- 
land, though one of its names be outlandish. 
Just my own case; you'd as good seize 
me.” 

** Can’t tell but I may, when I’ve a auver- 
aul’d thee a bit, like; down we’t, de hire? 
put un in thic carner, dreckly, mun !” 

“T should n’t wonder, and yet again I 
should. ‘To do a great good do a little 
wrong.’ ‘Here’s money for my meat.’ ” 

“1 wunt be bribed, nor outarg’d, this 
time, lad, I’m “termined. I'd knaw thee 
tricks, drat tha! gi’et ta 1!” 

“1’d see you sky-high first, and then I 
would n’t.” 

Dang it, then, I zeize !” 

Barber would have felt as much pride in 
uttering those words over a pound of tama- 
rinds; but Jack rejoined, ‘* Thou art no Ce- 
sar, Barbarossa! Eyes and old shoes! at 
thine own peril touch! Wait for some boy, 
with three-ha’porth of ginger.” 

A mob, in which more than one of Bar- 
ber’s own brethren showed themselves, now 
formed round the disputants. The contested 
bag seemed inevitably the officer’s prize. 











out of which it pleased him to get himself 





Even the doughty Jones exclaimed, ** Nam 
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a Cod, Master Shaddick! look you, ton’t 
apout to preak the peace; if you disopey the 
law, Plue Peter washes his hands of you.” 

“ Stars! never will I basely yield!”’ cried 
Jack, with vehemence; “sooner shall my 
sweet load enrich the murky kennel. Yes, 
doctor, I will one way satisfy thy curiosity; 
now, ‘lend a serious ear to what I shall un- 
fold,’ and well for you if I return what I 
borrow.” 

Down went the sack, the string was loosed. 
“ Nelson!” was the cry; and the huge ship- 
dog, springing from amid the shavings and 
oakum which had concealed the outline of 
his form, hung barking at the collar of Bar- 
ber, who fell into the mud, with a roar of 
dismay. A general laugh, even from his 
own party, was the sole reply; for few of 
them exercised their ungracious duties with 
a relish or a rigour equal to that of Nelson’s 

risoner; and those who had most emulated 
is zeal had a thousand motives for enjoying, 
or seeming to enjoy, this catastrophe. 

“TI be killed! He'll tayr I to witter bits! 
Help ! murder!” cried the fallen. 

‘He shan’t hurt the tip of a whisker,” 
returned John. * Hold him gently, sir. Quiet, 
Ibid you; respect his age, Nel, or you’d bet- 
ter you had. Now, Master, no shindey; 
don’t provoke me to gi 


give the word for ac- 
tion, cause if he once claps his flipper upon 


you in right earnest, why he’ll prove worthy 
of his name, that’s all. So, now for terms 


* Aunlee you put um to me, I’ll promuss 
any thin. Mayk the bargain, an I'll stick 
to *t, Muster Jan.” 

***T is well. Swear then to keep the oath 
I shall propose—(Silence! you must, Nel) 


Jack Shaddock. 


icture so grotesyue, that the poor officer 
imself, as his — ee motioned Nelson 
to let him rise, could not forbear a laugh. 

“Bless ee! I da vow t’ obey ee, and 
thankee too,” he cried. 

** Then here, fine fellow!” said John, to 
his four-footed bravo, “ carry this dollar to 
the old gentleman. Be comfortable to my 
Barber, and make much of him!” 

The overgrown puppy hu his late 
captive aaah bearishly, Hekine Lie face with 
a vivacity which renewed his alarm. “ He 
has lathered and shaved you nicely, doctor; 
so, adieu! Mind you drink ‘ Success to the 
sons of Venus, and immortality to the glo- 
rious memory of Nelson!’ ” 

So saying, John departed, followed by his 
favourite. The officer understood this fare- 
well hint, and stamped with vexation; but 
fear and thirst conjoined urged him to follow 
his guide ; while Shaddock sought his friend 
Chubb, whom, in less than half an hour, he 
saw seated at home, amid bales of arrow- 
root and kegs of rum, which had been safely 
landed during the scuffle. 

That autumn the Concord was nearing 
Barbadoes, in rather rough weather, when 
Edward, who frequently pestered his bro- 
thers with the frivolous questions natural to 
an inexperienced boy, interrupted John, 
while giving some order, by asking—How’s 
her head now ?” 

The reply I forget, but it was about as 
likely to * a correct one as the old lady’s 
description in the Red Rover, of a vessel _ 
“gallantly cutting the waves with her taff- 
rail.”” Ned was satisfied, and went below; 
but, in a minute, re-appeared, with George 
following Captain Wilson, who approached 


—As you hope to save your neck, and lose his second mate, muttering betwixt his teeth, 


your wife——”’ 

“ Bayr witness, Marggin, Ivvins, all on 
ee, I da zwayur.” 

“That you forthwith repair with Peter 
Jones, the azure, and as many of your own 
filthy trade as are here present, none of ye 
being fit company for ‘my dog and I,’ to 
Hole in Wall, Crab in Well, or any house 
of entertainment, where, at my expense, ye 
shall consume half an hour in sober tippling, 
naming your own beverage. Also that you 
do efface every vestige of your capsize, and 
bear no malice. If your clothes be torn, my 
tailor shall splice *em; so that this scene, 
* like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave 
not a wreck behind’—nor before neither. 
This do and thrive; but quit your inn, to 
prowl and persecute, before the time ex- 
pires, and my friend here shall send your 
soul beyond his father-land, to that yet un- 
found one for which ’t is freighted.” 

The words were nothing; but the mock 
solemnity of Jack, the upturned looks of the 
bewildered seizer, the firm, still, attitude of 
the black, gigantic dog, and the diverted 
countenances of the bystanders, formed a 





** Accustomed as I am, sir, to the liberties 
you take with your superiors, I did not ex- 
pect that, at a moment like this, you would 
dare to send me a false and impertinent an- 
swer.”’ 

‘I received no message, no question, from 
you, sir—Ned never said——” 

** Suppose he did not, sir; are you, instead 
of fitting him for service, to teach him no- 
thing but a pack of ridiculous lies?” 

“Tam no liar!” John retorted. “Tell me 
I lie before the whole watch !” 

* Instead of blustering, it would better be- 
come you to ask pardon.” 

“Sir, the answer was unwise, but the 
offence unintentional. Between men of ho- 
nour that would be enough; yet, since you 
doubt my veracity, sir, some apology is due 
to me.” 

“Hold your rash tongue, John!” said 
George, gloomily; “don’t make things 
worse than they are, if you love me.” 

“If I love you!’ repeated Jack. “ You, 
and Ned, Horatio, Peter, Steward, who 
don’t I love ? and who that I love don’t I 
play my fool’s tricks with ?” 
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“ Mighty fine, sir!” cried Wilson; “ but 
let me tell you, I am less than ever to be 
classed with your piayfellows, for you are 
no longer the Contord’s second mate. If 
you choose to earn a common sailor’s wages 
till we see Barbadoes, do so. There I dis- 
charge you; and every captain in the fleet 
shall hear of your misconduct.” 

“ As you sleabe, sir. I can have a charac- 
ter from a gentleman who knew how to take 
my jests better than you do.” 

Wilson clenched and slightly raised his 
hand ; Edward clung to him, sobbing bitter- 
ly, and poor George, motioning the refrac- 
tory Jack to retire, asked—* Who is to take 
his place, sir?’ ° 

“Tom Cooke,” was the reply. 

“If I do I'm——etcetera’d!” ejaculated 
that hero from behind them. ‘“ What! rise 
by his fall! Not 1! If Jack goes afore the 
mast, I go too; and, when he’s sent adrift, 
dash me, but I follow in his wake !”’ 

“Teed to cootness, put that’s prave, 
though !” shouted Peter. 

“Him jolly boy, Old Rasor !”’ joined in 
the Steward; “what a lady-passenger say, 
if Massa John go worky like nigger? Ki! 
dat nebbaw do!” 

“ Eyes, but we shall have a mutiny!” 
laughed Jack. 

“ Silence, all hands there !” cried George. 
His fine face was flushed; and, though he 
hung his head, the chaste moon betrayed as 
chaste a tear, which paid tribute to his sense 
of the favouritism enjoyed by that brother, 
who, foibles and all, was the pride of his 
heart and the delight of his eyes. 

“* Shaddock,” said Wilson, taking his 
hand, “I respect and feel for you, and for 
little Ned, whom I cuffed for his elder’s 
transgression.” 

“The devil you did?” muttered Jack, 
fiercely. Then, relenting, he continued— 
“Oh, sir! don’t visit my sins upon the in- 
nocent! He’s vexed enough at my disgrace; 
and ’t is no lie for me to say that I feel it 
most on account of my brothers and friends. 
I might add more, as I know you hate to 
be severe, but you would n’t believe my 
word.” 

“ Stop, John!” answered Wilson, soften- 
ing apace ; “all I meant was, that what you 
said in joke to Ned could not be true; you 
ought to set him a better example, by follow- 
ing that of George. If you were as free from 
impudence as you are from artifice, I don’t 
think that I could find a fault in you; so, as 
Cooke won’t take your station, go back to 
your duty, and behave like a man. And you, 
fellows, who were so ready to rebel in his 
cause, follow Blackey, and bid him serve 
out an extra-allowance of grog, to drown all 
hostilities.” 

Jack bowed. George and Thomas cor- 
dially shook hands with the reinstated scape- 
grace, while Ned and Blue Peter danced for 
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joy to Steward’s shout of “ Wilson por eb- 
aw ! nebbaw say die!” 

Captain,” said John, with emotion, 
** you shall find that gratitude can make even 
me respectful.” 

Well and wisely did he conduct himself. 

till they were safe in port; then his love of 
land broke forth, and ‘leave to go ashore,” 
was his constant request. On one occasion 
Wilson very mildly remonstrated. ‘ Your 
brother and I,” he said, “dine with Mr. 
Cumberhatch to-day. True, you’ve nothing 
to do, and may easily be spared; but don’t 
now, there’s a good fellow, run wild, and 
mix in scenes beneath a lad of your situa- 
tion. You can’t deny that you sometimes 
stoop even to junket with the free coloured 
people, at—what do the beasts call their 
sweltering hops ?” 
“ Dignity balls, sir! Oh, I assure you, 
we've great fun there, and no harm neither. 
Such ceremony, such finery, amid the quad- 
roon and mustee damsels; some travellers 
indeed prefer the blacks ; but—I say nothing, 
except that I’ll neither drink nor dance with 
any of ’em this evening, but take Ned with 
me, to show him the charms and wonders 
of the isle.” ‘ 
This promise John kept. As he was re- 
turning early to the vessel, he fell in with 
George and Cooke. The former hinted that 
the captain, a little elevated by Madeira, 
had just parted with him, to go on board, 
whither he was following. John confided 
Edward to his elder brother, proposing to 
join them, after a quiet stroll on the moonlit 
beach with his Horatio. 

Scarcely were the friends left tété-a-tété, 
when the sound of music, if such it might 
be called, attracted them towards the gaily 
illumined store of their mulatto laundress, 
*“* Ma’am Lilywhite.” 

“So that I don’t break my word, I may 
stand by and see the sport,” said Jack. 

Instead of courting the boisterous welcome 
with which his appearance at a Dignity was 
invariably quenl. he concealed himself and 
companion under a portico, to watch the re- 
vels of his * little, tawny, tight ones.”’ 

“* For Heaven's love!” aieued Hora- 
tio, “* who do I spy footing it with the din- 
giest of yon gigglers? Look, Hamlet, look! 
by jingo, ’t is he himself!” 

“‘ Jack, cramming his handkerchief into 
his mouth, to check the explosion of a laugh, 
dragged his friend from the scene. When 
out of ae their risibility would bear no 
longer control, but burst forth in peals—in 
roars. 

‘“* Belay, belay !’’ cried John, at last; “T’ll 
serve it out to him, in fine style! Precious 
timbers ! here’ll be a for all our towns- 
men! I'll work up old junk with him yet. 
To quarters, Rasor, and mum!” : 

On board they went; but for another hour 









George 1 to wonder at the protracted ab- 
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sence of their captain. At last he came. 
Jack was keeping watch, and, as Mr. Wil- 
son rather unsteadily approached him, he 
closed his eyes. The inspector paused to 
contemplate this supposed breach of duty, 
and then shook him by the shoulder. 

Jack was very apt to babble in his sleep, 
and now murmured, ually raising his 
voice, ** Eh? what? ’t is false! who says 
so? I did not enter. Can Horatio have be- 
trayed ?—What! Captain Wilson, after 
warning me, caper with his black washer- 
woman? Well, sir, if you confess to °t, 
where’s the shame ?”’ And here he seemed 
to wake himseif with laughing. 

His words had been overheard by others 
besides their subject, and a suppressed 
chuckle ran from lip to lip. Wilson, ever 
good-humoured in his cups, hurried his tor- 
mentor down the companion into the state- 
Toom. 

“You rascal !”’ he be 
Abraham! I was just going 

as 


for napping ; but now, 
you deserve ?” 

“ Why, a glass of shrub, sir, for keeping 
myself sober, as I said I would.” 

“* And for Coming out with your glowing 
descriptions, which tempt your betters into 
the tom-fooleries you are the first to ex- 
pose ?” 

“Lord, captain!” exclaimed John, very 
naively, “as if you had never done so be- 
fore! Bless ee! we’re used to all your ways. 
Are you the only man of us who never heard 
the songs in which the dusky improvisa—— 
what’s the word t—celebrated your last 
year’s condescentions ? You stare! Wigs, 
sir! I could sing you a dozen of their ex- 
trumperies.”” 

*“ One will do, if you can have the face to 
try it,”’ answered Wilson, not so much cre- 
diting this statement as curious to hear our 

*s imitation. John instantly assumed 
such a Coast of Guinea expression of coun- 
tenance that a beholder might almost have 
fancied his complexion, features, and hair, 
changed to match it. He rose, and, tying a 
silk handkerchief round his waist, by way 
of an apron, threw himself into a dancing 
attitude, made a little tray his tambourine, 
and thus began, though ina louder tone than 
his auditor desired : 


“ Ob all da sarey Concord’s crew 
Hers cappun’s my delight ; 
Him raly clebbaw man, por true, 
Him dancy all a night, 

Mid Diana 





; * you sham- 
to give it you 
you, what do 


Lilywhite.” 
King ob all da Buckra! nebbaw see da day 
Such anodaw come, sa, when him go away ! 


« Billy Will-sin lucky be, 
Cause him geurous eretur ; 

Blackee Steward no more free 
Mid de galls at Dignity ; 


1 
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one, 
last voyage with him; but 
did we think to make the harbour. 
off enough we were, to be sure, nearing a 
dangerous 

ber, and, w 
There were those amongst us who made 
mouths behind the captain’s back, laughed 
at his nice slippers, 
just because he did not drink and bully, they 


though 
hated his favourites. 
of ’em then—no matter. I felt for him trebly, 


_ master, merchant, and married man; yet 


of all the croakers, did n’t I ?”’ 





Colour missee ; 
Massa Johnny sem well 
Nebbaw, nebbaw, tell ! 
Duty boun um sing a one cord, 


Bless da sarey Concord !” 


The Captain ary so heartily at this 
choice lay, that he left himself no right to 
complain of the numerous echoes which his 
mirth found in the other listeners to Jack’s 
minstrelsy. 

When the ship returned to Bristol, I again 
met Hamlet and Horatio at a farm-house, 
whither I was sent for my health. Wilson 
had recommended his second mate to the 
Niobe, of which our hero was to be the first. 
“IT never yet sailed without George and 
Rasor,” said Jack. ‘I shall miss Ned too, 
and all of °em; but—she’s a fine craft, well 
manned, and prettily armed. I'd like no 
better chance | to fall in with a Yankee; 
let one of ’em come athwart my hawse, and, 
stars ! but we’d show her some sport. We’re 
sure of merry weather, for that’s our ca 
tain’s name. This crying woman will 
my third missis; my first is now little better 
than the pleasure yacht of my old comman- 
der. There are no more such masters— 
though Wilson’s a capital fellow, I must 
say ; but my earliest patron was a cut above 
that—a reg’lar first-rate. He was always 
called Captain, and eldest brother Master. 
Well, he retired on his fortune, but could not 
part with his floating palace, though he only 
airs her about the coast now-a-days, taking 
his daughter with him. They say he has 
not met one squall since her name was on 
the ship’s books. Methinks he might brave 
the wickedest sea that’s known to mariners, 
with such a venture between decks! Shove 
your boat off, Tom ! ’t is no laughing matter; 
she and I were neither old enough nor ugl 
enough to be of the same mess; but ’t is all 

He, by this time, maybe, forgets my 
} can’t. Never 


Badly 
rt of our shore, in a foul Octo- 
t’s worse, not all of a mind. 
dancing-master legs ; 
t he was not fit for a sailor; so they 


I happened to be one 


h on, in spite of appearances, in spite 


“ Ay, ay, sir!” answered Horatio; “and 


as you hoped you sung. Tip us the stave 
y 


ou made on the occasion; but first Ill put 
n my oar, and say for you what you won’t 


say for yourself. Hark to this, my little 


you that’s so fond of ‘ da mortal bird,’ 





Nor Blue Peter : 





a 
as Ste 


ward calls Shakspeare, even afore 





*re too big to be slipped up the sleeve of 
7 pea jacket—In the midst of toil I caught 
et there, hundiing some words, which 
he told me he must have picked up out of a 
book, and now remembered, without tryin 
for it; but the burden was ‘ ever and anon 
part of the sailor-like address with which our 
captain had inspired us ; for sea-phrases, un- 
less in orders, were so rare from him that 
they went to one’s very heart. In a short 
lull I scrawled down the rhymes, and Jack 
sung ’em to our shipmates. They ran like 
wild-fire from mouth to mouth; and, in the 
next breeze—a blessed one, I can tell ye— 
these verses were heard above the storm, 
from every quarter. I do believe Jack’s 
vay did as much as his nous to save us— 
and that was much.” 

“ Soap! that’s a good one !—with a lon 
hook!” uttered John, blushing. “ Sin 
can’t, God help us! but, if you think ’t will 
amuse little Miss, why, take the will for the 
deed, and here goes !” 

Thanked by all present, John, in a sweet, 
light voice, and to a very appropriate air, 
chanted with great enthusiasm the follow- 


ing 
SONG. 


“ To *t with a will, and hang Despair ! 
Though storms may rave above us, 
We'll nerve our arms by honest prayer, 
And thoughts of those who love us ; 

We'll ne’er desert our gallant bark, 
Though breakers heave around her, 
And e’en the heavens be frowning dark ; 
The Matchless must not founder ; 


This gale brave hearts may weather, 
By a long pull, 
And a strong pull, 

And a pull all together! 


“ On shore, mayhap, ‘twixt friend and friend, 
When no man dreamt of danger, 
There might be tiffs ; but let’s defend 
Our craft ’gainst slave or stranger ; 

And with our skipper sink or swim, 
As each were born his brother, 
For, whatsoe’er we’ve known of him, 
We'll ne’er find such another : 
Confound his foes ! 
He toils for those 
His heart to life who tether ; 
With a long pull, 
And a strong pull, 
And a pull all together ! 


“ He’s like his ship, seen from with .i, 
Old Ocean's brightest rover ; 

But all the strength which some folks doubt 
Shall hours like these discover. 

He calls our Matchless buoyant still, 
And I for one believe him ; 

I feel as though *t were not God's will 
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“ From little Bob, the eabin-boy, 

To honest George, the master, 
There’s but one strife of pride and joy— 
°T is which shall work the faster. 

We sail upon no foreign sea ; 
Oft in these waves we’ve ; 
And ‘neath the rocks, that loom a-lee 
Our sweethearts oft we’ve courted : 
Let pirate fear, 
Or privateer, 
We'll show not one white feather, 
But a long pull, 
And a strong pull, 
And a pull all together ! 
“ And see, my boys, the clouds disperse, 
The billows cease their tumbling ; 
We've had a squeak ; thank God, no worse ! 
The thunder walks off grumbling. 
My blessing on that bonny moon ! 
She gilds our princely river ; 
Cappun ! we'll dance beneath her soon, 
On deck, as gay as ever. 
The peril’s o'er ; 
We'll drink on shore— 
I scent its blooming heather ; 
So, a long pull, 
And a strong pull, 
And a pull all together !” 


I have little more to say. John had his 
wish. They did fall in with an American, 
and bravely fought. His conduct and cou- 
rage helped to enable the Briton, though 
she could not make the enemy her prize, to 
escape capture herself, and with the Joss of 
only one man, but in him Niobe mourned 
her fairest child, for that one was Jack. At 
the age of five-and-twenty the interesting 
merchantman fell, mortally wounded. His 
last words, save a prayer, were reported to 
me ; he smiled as he spoke them. 

*¢ Bless all hands, by all colours, for me; 
men, women, and children. Bid Peter tell 
Wilson to keep up his dignity, and tell 
Steward ’t is well to be him; his suit of sa- 
bles is ready made, and a good fit—he need 
not put himself to the cost of mourning. 
Give Chubb my dog, but say he must n’t 
set him at old Barber, for the puppy never 
obeyed any commands to be civil, save from 
me. Beg Horatio not to let dear George and 
poor Ned be too downhearted, for the sake 
of mother and sisters. My loving duty to 
my first commander, and—the young lady. 

! now, I feel the leak! but I never was 
afraid of going aloft yet. Good bye; we 
shall meet again. Lay me ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion. bye!” 

And so he died, and lies in a grave, briny 
as the tears which traced their course in fur- 
rows on his brother’s cheek, deep as the re- 
gret with which all who once had seen him 
— have long remembered poor Jack Shad- 
d 





From Friendship’s Offering. 
OLD MAIDS. 


I love an old maid ;—I do not s of an 
individual but of the species,—I use the 
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singular number, as speaking of a singulari-| washed house, but as it is occupied by gen- 


ty in humanity. An old maid is not merely 
an antiquarian, she is an antiquity; not 
merely a record of the past, but the very 


past itself, she has escaped a great change, 


and sympathizes not in the ordinary muta- 


tions of mortality. She inhabits a little 
eternity of her own. She is Miss from the 
beginning of the chapter to the end. I do 
not like to hear her called Mistress, as is 
sometimes the practice, for that looks and 
sounds like the resignation of despair, a 
voluntary extinction of hope. I do not 
know whether marriages are made in Hea- 
ven, some people say that they are, but I 
am almost sure that old maids are. There is 
a something about them which is not of the 
earth earthy. They are Spectators of the 
world, not Adventurers nor Ramblers ; per- 
haps Guardians; we say nothing of Tattlers. 
They are evidently predestinated to be what 


they are. They owe not the singularity of 


their condition to any lack of beauty, wis- 
dom, wit, or good peg ook there is no ac- 
counting for it but on the principle of fatali- 


y- I have known many old maids, and of 
em 


all not one that has not possessed as 
many good and amiable qualities as ninety 
and nine out of a hundred of my married 
vaintance. Why then are they single? 
—It is their fate! 

On the left hand of the road between 
London and Liverpool, there is a village, 
which, for particular reasons, I shall call 
Littleton; and I will not so far gratify the 
curiosity of idle inquirers as to say whether 
it is nearer to London or to Liverpool; 
but it is a very pretty village, and let the 
reader keep a sharp look out for it next 


teelish sort of people, who cannot afford a 
large house, it 1s gene called a cottage. 
All these beautiful and "Picturesque objects, 
and a great many more which I have not 
described, have lost with me their interest, 
It would make me melancholy to go into 


the parsonage house was transferred to the 
white cottage, and the interest which I had 
in the white cottage is now removed to the 
church-yard, and that interest is in four 
graves that lie parallel to each other, with 
head-stones of nearly one date. In these 
four graves lie the remains of four old maids. 
Poor things! Their remains! Alack, alack, 
there was not much that remained of them. 
There was but little left of them to bury. 
The bearers had but light work. I wonder- 
ed awhy they should have four separate 
graves, and four distinct tomb-stones. The 
sexton told me that it was their particular 
desire, in order to make the church 
look respectable ; and they left behind them 
just sufficient money to pay the undertaker’s 
bills and to erect four grave-stones. I saw 
these ladies twice, and that at an interval 
of thirty years. I made one more attempt 
to see them, and I was more grieved than I 
could have anticipated, when the neighbours 
showed me their newly closed graves. But 
no one long pities the dead, and I was, after 
a while, glad that they had not been lon 
separated. I saw these ladies twice ;—an 
the first time that I saw them, the only 
doubt was, which of the four would be first 
married. I should have fallen in love with 





one of them myself, I do not know which, 
but I understood that they were all four 


time he travels that road. It is situated in)more or less ——_ They were all 


a valley, through which runs a tiny rivulet 
as bright as silver, but hardly wide enough 
for a trout to turn round in. Over the little 
stream there is a bridge, which seems to 
have been built merely out of compliment 
to the liquid thread, to save it the mortifica- 
tion of being hopped over by every urchin 
and clodpole in the parish. The church is 
covered with ivy, even half way up the 
steeple, but the sexton has removed the 
green intrusion from the face of the clock, 
which, with its white surface and black 
figures, looks at a little distance like an ow] 
in an ivy bush. A little to the left of the 
church is the parsonage house, almost 
smothered with honeysuckles: in front of 
the house is a grass plot, and up to the door 
there ‘is what is called a carriage drive ; but 
I never saw a carriage drive up there, for it 
is so steep that it would require six horses to 
pull the carriage up, and there is not room 
enough for more than one. Somewhat far- 
ther up the hill which bounds, the litle val- 
ley where the village stands, there is a cot- 
tage; the inhabitants of Littleton call it the 
white cottage. It is merely a small white- 






. 





pretty, they were all sensible, they were 
all good-humoured, and they knew the 
world, for they had all read Rollin’s “ An- 
ecient History.” They not only had ad- 
mirers, but two of them even then had se- 
rious suitors. The whole village of Lit- 
tleton, and many other villages in the neigh- 
bourhood rang with the praises of the ac- 
complished and agreeable daughters of the 
rector: nor were the young ladies depend- 
ent for their hopes of husbands merely on 
their = qualities ; they had the reputa 
tion of wealth, which reputation I am con- 
strained to say was rather a bubble. The 
rectory of Littleton was said to be worth a 
thousand a year—but it never produced 
more than six hundred. And the worthy 
rector was said to be worth ten or twelve 
thousand pounds. Bless him! he might be 
worth that and a great deal more, but he 
never possessed so much ; the utmost of his 
private fortune was fifteen hundred pounds 
in the three per cents. y 
It is enough. to designate the ladies 
by their christian names. Their good fa- 
ther used to boast that his daughters had 





that church. The interest which I had in- 
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really christian names. The eldest was 
Mary, the second Martha, the third Anna, 
and the youngest Elizabeth. The eldest 
was, when I first them, actually en- 
to a young gentleman who had just 

taken a wrangler’s de at Cambridge, 
and had gained a prize for a Greek epigram. 
Such an effort of genius seemed next to mi- 
raculous at Littleton, for the people of that 
village never gain prizes for Greek epigrams. 
The farmers, who had heard of his success, 
used to stare at him for a prodigy and al- 
most wondered that he should wih on two 
legs, and eat mutton, and say “ How do 
you do?” like the rest of the world. And 
every body said he was such a nice man. 
He never skipped irreverently over the ri- 
ver, as some young men of his would 
do, but always went over the brid It 
was edifying to see how gracefully he hand- 
ed the young ladies over the said bridge, 
Mary always the last, though she was the 
eldest. The young squire of the parish 
was generally considered as the suitor of 
the second, e third had many admirers; 
she was what is called a showy young wo- 
man, having a little of the theatrical in her 
style. She was eloquent, lively, and attitu- 
dinizing. She had a most beautiful voice, 
and her good papa used to say, “* My dear 
Anna, the sound of your voice is very de- 
lightful, and it does me good to hear you 
sing to your own harpsichord, but I wish I 
could hear you sing at church.”—Poor 
man! he did not consider that there was no 
possibility of hearing any other voice while 
that of the parish-clerk was dinging in his 
ears. Elizabeth, the youngest, was deci- 
dedly the prettiest of the bers sentimen- 
tality was her forte, or more properly speak- 
ing, her foible. She sighed much herself, 
and was the cause of sighing to others. I 
_ little thought when I first saw them that I 
beheld a nest of predestinated old maids ; 
but it was so, and the next time that I saw 
them they were all living together, spinsters. 
How I was occupied the next thirty years 
would be tedious to relate, therefore I pass 
over that period and come again to Littleton. 
Time is like a mischievous urchin that 
plays said tricks in our absence, and so dis- 
arranges things and persons too, that when 
we come back again we hardly know where 
to find them. hen I made my second vi- 
sit to Littleton, the old rector had been 
several years in his grave; and when I 
asked r his daughters, I was told that 
they were living, and were together, and 
that they occupied the white cottage. I 
was rather pleased to hear that they were 
single, though I was surprised at the infor- 
mation. I knew that I should be well re- 
ceived, that I should not find all their old 
affections alienated by new ties. I knew 
that I should not have to encounter the 
haughty and interrogatory eyes of husbands, 
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that I should not be under the necessity of 
accommodating myself to new manners. I 
had indeed some difficulty in making my- 
self known, and still more difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing the ladies, the one from the 
other, and connecting their present with 
their past appearance; for Anna’s attitudi- 

days were over, and Elizabeth had 


a 
ce to sigh. But when the ition 
had taken place, we were all enoollaghy 
glad to see each other, and we all talked 
together, about every body and every thing 
at once. 

My call at the white cottage was at the 
latter end of August. The weather was 
fine, but there had recently been much rain, 
and there were some few heavy clouds, and 
some little pero of the wind, like 
the aspect and tone of an angry schoolmas- 
ter who had just given a boy a sound thrash- 
ing, and looks as if he were half inclined 
to give him some more. The cottage was 
very small, very neat, very light. There 
was but one parlour, and that was a very 
pretty one. A small carpet covered the 
middle of the room; a worked fire-screen 
stood in one corner ; a piece of neédle-work, 
representing Abraham going to sacrifice 
Isaac, hung opposite to the door; shells, 
sea-weed, and old china stood on the mantle- 

iece; an old harpsichord, in a black ma- 
ogany case, stretched its leviathan length 
along one side of the room; six exceeding- 
ly heavy and clumsily carved mahogany 
chairs, with high bac short legs, and 
broad square flat seats, any one of which 
might have accommodated all the four sis- 
ters at once, according to their mode of sit- 
ting, stood around the room; these chairs, 
I recollected, had been in the dining-room 
at the rectory, but then there was a t 
lubberly cub of a footman to lug them 
about. The fire-place was particularly 
neat. It had an old brass fender, polished 
up to the semblance of gold, delinea in 
its pattern divers birds and beasts, the like 
of which never entered Noah’s ark, but they 
had a right to go in by sevens, for they were 
as clean as apenny. The poker looked like 
a tooth-pick, the shovel like an old-fashion- 
ed salt-spoon, and the tongs like a pair of 
tweezers. The little black stove shown ~ 
with an icy coldness, as if the maid had 
been sovabbing it all the morning’ to keep 
herself warm; and the cut paper was ar- 
ranged over the vacant bars with a cruel ex- 
actitude that gave no hopes of fire. The 
ladies themselves looked as cold as the 
fire-place ; and I could hardly help think- 
ing that a stove without a fire, at the cold 
end of August, looked something like an 
old maid. e ladies however were “very 
chatty; they all spoke together—or nearly 
so, for when one the others went 
on, one after another, in the way and after 
the manner of a catch, or more accurate- 
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ly speaking, perhaps somewhat in the 
similltnde of a fugue. They talked very 


Old Maids. 






beral party at Cambridge; and though he 
was generally a very nm ae and panes 


loud, and sat very upright, which last|he perplexed his head with some s no- 


circumstance I should have thought very 


tions, and when the ti e that he should 


conducive to health, but they were not|take orders, he declined doing so, on account 
healthy; the fact is, they lived too spa-|of some objections which he had to some 


ringly, for their father had left much less 
than had been expected, and they were 
obliged to keep “P ap ces, as they still 
a oe ha ‘ami ae in the gon 
‘ ivin er they had ve 
much coskaliegel Pag maa ; hor all had 
the same sharp shrill voice, and the same 


short snappy, not snappish, manner of| We did 


ng. 
‘ Whea I called on org had am = pa 
ut I supposed they had, for they asked me 
to stay pas drink Sn with them ; though I 
should have preferred dinner to tea, yet for 
the sake of such old uaintance, I was 
content to let that pass. ey pressed me 
vi much to take a glass of wine, and I 
yielded—but afte s I repented it. Sin- 
gle elderly ladies are very much imposed 
on in the article of wine; ill luck to those 
who cheat them! Then we had tea. I 
knew the-old cups and saucers again, and 
the little silver tea-pot, and the little silver 
cream-jug, and the sugar-tongs, made like 
a pair of scissors ; I was glad to see the tea- 
urn, for it helped to warm the room. The 
tea made us quite communicative ; not that 
it was strong enough to intoxicate, quite the 
contrary, it was rather weak. I should also 
have been glad of some more bread and but- 
ter, but they handed me the last piece, and 
I could not think of taking it, so it went 
into the kitchen for the maid, and I did not 
grudge it her, for she seemed by the way to 
not much better fed than ker mistresses. 
She was a neat respectable young woman. 

After tea we talked again about old times, 
and I gave several broad hints and intima- 
tions that I should like to hear their respec- 
tive histories; in other words, I wished to 
know how it was that they had all remain- 
ed single; for the history of an old maid 
is the narrative of her escapes from matri- 
mony. My intimation was well received, 
and my implied request was complied with. 

> as he eldest, commenced. 

« lieve you remember my friend Mr. 

om $°? 

*T do so, and is he living _ 

“ He is, and still single. 

I smiled, and said, “Indeed!” The lady 
smiled net. 

“Yes,” continued the narrator, “he is 
still living and stil] single. I have occa- 
sionally seen him, but very seldom of late 
years. You remember, I dare say, what a 
cheerfal companion he was, and how very 
polite. He was quite of the old school, but 
that was only as regarded his external man- 
ners. In his opinions he partook too much 


of the Thirty-nine Articles. Some people 
have gone so far as to say, he was no better 
than a Socinian, though I do not believe he 
was ever so bad as that. Still, however, it 
would never do for the daughter of a cler- 
gyman to marry a man who had any doubts 
concerning any of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
lin our power to convince him 
that he was wrong, and he did all in his 
ower to convince us that he was right; but 
it was all to no purpose. Indeed, he seem- 
ed to consider himself a kind of martyr, 
only because we talked tohim. He 
most ingeniously to show that exact con- 
formity of opinion was not essential to hap- 
piness. But I could not think it correct 
to marry a man who had any doubts 
conceming the Articles; for, as my father 
very justly observed, when a man once 
begins to doubt, it is impossible to say 
where it will end. And so the matter went 
on from year to year, and so it remains still, 
and so it is likely to remain to the end of 
the chapter. I will never give up the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles.” 
All the sisters said that she was perfectly 
right ; and then Martha told her story, say- 
ing, “It was just about the time that you 
were visiting Littleton that Mr. B——, who 
had long paid me very particular attention, 
made me an offer. Mr. B—— was not a 
man of first-rate talents, though he did not 
want for understanding ; he was also toler- 
ably good humoured, though occasionally 
subject to fits of violence. His father, 
however, most strenuously objected +to the 
match, and from being on friendly terms 
with us he suddenly dropped our acquain- 
tance, and almost persecuted us. My fa- 
ther was a man of high spirit, and could 
not patiently brook the insults he’ received, 
and I have every reason to believe that 
thereby his days were shortened. In pro- 
portion, however, as the elder Mr. B—— op- 
posed our union, the affection of the young- 
er seemed to increase, and he absolutely 
roposed a marriage in Scotland, but my 
ather would never allow a daughter of his 
to be married otherwise than by the rites 
of the church of England. At Ae old 
Mr. B—— died, and then it was thought 
that we should be married ; but it was ne- 
cessary to wait a decent time after the old 
gentleman’s death, in which interval the 
oung squire, whose attentions had dimin- 
ished of late, went up to London, where he 
married a widow with a large fortune. 
They are now living separately. 
“You were faithful to your first loves,” 





of the new school. He was one of the li- 





I observed. 
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« But I,”’ said Anna, have a different sto- 
ry to tell. Ihad four offers before I was 
nineteen years of age ; and I thought that I 
was exercisin judgment and discri- 
mination in endeavouring to ascertain which 
was most worthy of my choice ; so I walk- 
ed, and talked, and sang, and played, and 
criticised with all in their turn; and be- 
fore I could make up my mind which to 
choose, I lost them all, and gained the cha- 
racter of a flirt. It seems very unfortunate 
that we are placed under the necessity of 
making that decision which must influence 
our whole destiny for life, at that very pe- 
riod when we least know what life is.” 

“It is inexpedient,” said I, “ to entertain 
several lovers at once.” 

*] found it inexpedient,” said Elizabeth, 
“to entertain several lovers in succession. 
My first lover won my heart by flute play- 
ing. He was a lieutenant in the navy, vi- 
siting in the neighbourhood. My father 
disapproved the connexion, but I said that 
I would not live without him, and so a con- 
sent was extorted; but, alas! my flute play- 
er’s ship was ordered to the West Indies, 
and I heard of him no more. My next 
lover, who succeeded to the first rather too 
soon in the opinion of some people, was a 
medical man, and for a marriage with him 
a reluctant consent was obtained from m 
father; but before matters could be arranged, 
it was found that his business did not an- 
swer, and he departed. Another succeeded 
to the business, and also to my affections, 
and a third reluctant consent was extorted ; 
but when the young gentleman found that 
the report of my father’s wealth had been 
exaggerated, he departed also; and in time 
I grew accustomed to these disappoint- 
ments, and bore them better than I expect- 
ed. I might perhaps have had a husband, 
if I could have lived without a lover.” 

So ended their sad stories; and after tea 
we walked into the en. It was a small 
garden, with four sides and a circular cen- 
tre, so small, that as we walked round we 
were like the names in a round robin, it was 
difficult to say which was first. I shook 
hands with them at parting, gently, for fear 
of hurting them, for their fingers were long, 
cold, and fieshless.——T he next time I tra- 
velled that way they were all in their 
graves, and not much colder than when I 
saw them at the cottage. 





From the Forget-Me-Not. 
THE VACANT CHAIR. 
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You have all heard of the Cheviot moun- 
tains. If you have not, they are a rough, 


rugged, majestic, chain of hills, which a 
poet mi 


t term the Roman wall of Nature; 
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surrounded by pastures and fruitful fields, 
and still dividing the northern portion of 
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Great Britain from the southern. With their 
— summits piercing the clouds, and their 

ark rocky declivities frowning upon the 
plains below, they appear symbolical of the 
wild and untameable spirits of the Borderers 
who once inhabited their sides. We say, 
you have all heard of the Cheviots, and know 
them to be very high hills, like a huge clasp 
rivetting England and Scotland together ; 
but we are not aware that you may have 
heard of Marchlaw, an old, y-looking 
farm-house, substantial as a modern fortress, 
recently, and, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, still inhabi by Peter Elliot, the 
proprietor of some five hundred surrounding 
acres. The boundaries of Peter’s farm in- 
deed were defined neither by fields, hedges, 
nor stone walls. A wooden stake here, and 
a stone there, at considerable distances from 
each other, were the general landmarks ; but 
neither Peter nor his neighbours considered 
a few acres worth quarrelling about; and 
their sheep frequently visited each other’s 
pastures in a friendly way, harmoniously 
sharing a family dinner in the same spirit as 
their masters made themselves free at each 
other’s table. 

Peter was placed in very unpleasant cir- 
cumstances, owing to the situation of March- 
law-house, which unfortunately was built 
immediately across the “ideal line” divid- 
ing the two kingdoms; and his misfortune 
was, that, being born within it, he knew not 
whether he was an Englishman or a Scotch- 
man. He could trace his ancestral line no 
farther back than his great-grandfather, who, 
it appeared from the family Bible, had, to- 
gether with his grandfather and father, 
claimed Marchlaw as his birth-place. They, 
however, were not involved in the same per- 
plexities as their descendant. The yatoer 
was distinctly acknowledged to be in Scot- 
land, and two-thirds of the kitchen were as 
certainly allowed to be in England; his 
three ancestors were born in the room over 
the parlour, and therefore were Scotchmen 
beyond question; but Peter, unluckily, be- 
ing brought into the world before the death 
of his grandfather, his parents occupied a 
room immediately over the debateable boun- 
dary line, which crossed the kitchen. The 
room, though scarcely eight feet square, was 
evidently situated between the two coun- 
tries; but, no one being able to ascertain 
what portion belonged to each, Peter, after 
many arguments and altercations upon the 
subject, was driven to the di able al- 
ternative of confessing he knew not what 
countryman he was. What rendered the 
confession the more painful was, it was Pe- 
ter’s highest ambition to be thought a Scotch- 
man; all his arable land lay on the Scotch 
side; his mother was collaterally related to 





with snow, belted with storms, 


crown 


the Stuarts; and few families were more 
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ancient dy owe than the Elliots. Pe-|the day, the rain continued its unwearied 
ter’s speech, , bewrayed him to be a| and monotonous drizzle, the earth assumed 
walking partition between the two king-|a character and appearance melancholy and 
doms, a living representation of the Union ;/ troubled as the heavens. Like a iff that 
for in one word he pronounced the letter r| has lost its owner, the wind howled dolefully 
with the broad, masculine sound of the North| down the ones and was re-echoed from the 
Briton, and in the next with the liquid burr|caves of the mountains, as the ]amentations 
of the Northumbrians. of a legion of invisible spirits. The frown- 
Peter, or, if you prefer it, Peter Elliot,|ing, snow-clad precipices were instinct with 
Esquire, of Marchlaw, in the counties of|motion, as av he upon avalanche, the 
Northumberland and Roxburgh, was for|larger burying the less, crowded downward 
many years the best runner, leaper, andjin their tremendous journey to the plain. 
wrestler, between Wooler and a The simple mountain rills had assumed the 
Whirled from his hand the ponderous bullet} majesty of rivers; the broader streams were 
whizzed through the air like a 2 on the] Swollen into the wild torrent, and, gushing 
wing $ and the best putter on the Borders| forth as cataracts in fury and in foam, enve- 
quailed from competition. As a feather in} loped the valleys in an angry flood. But at 
his grasp, he seized the unwieldy hammer,| Marchlaw the fire blazed blithely; the 
swept it round and round his head, accom-| kitchen ed beneath the load of prepa- 
panying with agile limb its evolutions,|rations for a joyful feast; and glad faces 
swiftly as swallows play around a circle,| glided from room to room. 
and hurled it from his hands like ashotfrom| Peter Elliot kept Christmas, not so much 
a rifle, till antagonists shrank back, and the| because it was Christmas, as in honour of 
tators burst into a shout. ‘ Well done,|its being the birth-day of Thomas, his first- 
—_ the Squire for ever!” once exclaim-| born, who that day entered his nineteenth 
a servile observer of titles. “Squire !|/year. With a father’s love his heart yearn- 
wha are ye qi iring at?’ returned Peter.|ed for all his children, but Thomas was the 
‘“‘Confound ye! where was ye when I was| pride of his eyes. Cards of apology had not 
christened Squire! My name’s Peter Elliot}then found their way among our Border 
—your man, or ony body’s man, at whatever| hills ; and, as all knew that, alth Peter 
they like !”’ admitted no spirits within his threshold, nor 
eter’s soul was free, bounding, and buoy-|a drunkard at his table, he was nevertheless 
ant, as the wind that carolled in a zephyr,|no niggard in his hospitality, his invitations 
or shouted in a hurricane, upon his native} were accepted without ceremony. The 
hills; and his body was thirteen stone of|guests were assembled; and, the kitchen 
healthy, substantial flesh steeped in the spi-|being the only apartment in the building 
rits of life. He had been long married, but| large enough to contain them, the cloth was 
marriage had wrought no change upon him.|spread upon a long, clear, oaken table, 
They who suppose that wedlock transforms] stretching from England into Scotland. On 
the into an owl offer an insult to the| the English end of the board were placed a 
lovely beings who, brightening our darkest ponderous plum-pudding studded with tem 
hours with the smiles of affection, teach us| tation, and a smoking sirloin; on Scotl 
that that only is unbecoming in the husband/a savoury and well-seasoned haggis, with a 
which is di ful in the man. Nearly|sheep’s head and trotters: while the inter- 
twenty years had passed over them, but Ja-|mediate space was filled with the 
net was still as kind, and in his eyes as beau-/ things in this life common to both kingdoms 
tiful, as when, bestowing on him her hand,| and to the season. 
she blushed her vows at the altar; and he| The guests from the north and from the 
was still as happy, as generous, and as free.| South were arranged promiscuously. Every 
Nine fair children sat around their domestic| seat was filled—save one. The chair iy 
hearth, and one, the youngling of the flock,| Peter’s right hand remained unoccupied. 
smiled upon its mother’s knee. Peter had| He had raised his hand before his eyes, and 
never known sorrow; he was blest in his|besought a blessing on what was placed be- 
wife, in his children, in his flocks. He had | fore them, and was preparing to carve for his 
become richer than his fathers. He was be-|visiters, when his eyes fell upon the vacant 
loved by his neighbours, the tillers of his|chair. The knife dropped upon the table. 
ground, and his herdsmen ; yea, no man en- Anxiety flashed across his countenance, like 
vied his prosperity. But a blight passed|an arrow from an unseen hand. 
over the harvest of his j an l was} “Janet, where is Thomas ?” he enquired; 
rained into the cup of his felicity. “have none o’ye seen him?” and without 
It was Christmas-day, and a more melan-| waiting an answer he continued, “ How is 
choly-looking sun never rose on a 25th of|it possible he can be absent at a time like 
December. One vast, sable cloud, like a/this? And on such a day, too? Exeuse me 
universal pall, o read the heavens. For/|a minute, friends, till I just step out and see 
weeks, the ground been covered with|if I can find him. Since ever I kept this day, 
clear, dazzling snow; and as, throughout|as many o’ ye ken, he has always been at 
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my right hand in that very chair, and I canna 
think o’ beginning our dinner while I see it 
oi 

If the filling of the chair be all,” said a 

rt young sheep-farmer, named Johnson, 
| will step into it till Master Thomas ar- 
rives.”” 

* Ye are not a faither, young man, 
Peter, and walked out of the room. 

Minute succeeded minute, but Peter re- 
tarned not. The guests became hungry, 
peevish, and gloomy, while an excellent 
dinner continued spoiling before them. Mrs. 
Elliot, whose good-nature was the most 
prominent feature in her character, strove by 
every possible effort to beguile the unplea- 
sant impressions she perceived gathering 
upon their countenances. 

** Peter is just as bad as him,” she re- 
marked, “to have gone to seek him when 
he kenned the dinner wouldna keep. And I 
am sure Thomas kenned it would be ready 
at one o’clock to a minute. It is sae un- 
thinking and unfriendly like to keep folk 
waiting.” And, endeavouring to smile upon 
a beautiful black-haired girl of seventeen, 
who sat by her elbow, she continued, in an 
anxious whisper, “ Did ye see naething o’ 
him, Elizabeth, hinny ?” 

The maiden blushed deeply ; the question 
evidently gave freedom to a tear, which had 
for some time been an unwilling prisoner in 
the brightest eyes in the room, and the mo- 


” said 


nosyllable “* No,” that trembled from her 
lips, was audible only to the ear of the en- 


quirer. In vain Mrs. Elliot dispatched one 
of her children after another, in quest of 
their father and brother; they came and 
went, but.brought no tidings more cheering 
than the moaning of the hollow wind. Mi- 
nutes rolled into hours, yet neither came. 
She perceived the prouder of her guests 
preparing to withdraw, and observing that 
* Thomas’s absence was so singular and un- 
accountable, and so unlike either him or his 
father, she didna ken what apology to make 
to her friends for such treatment; but it was 
needless waiting, and begged they would 
use no ceremony, but just begin.’ 

No second invitation was necessary. 
Good-humour appeared to be restored ; and 
sirloins, pies, ties, and moorfowl, began 
to disappear like the lost son. For a mo- 
ment, Mrs. Elliot apparently partook in the 
restoration of cheerfulness; but a low sigh 
at her elbow again drove the colour from her 
rosy cheeks. Her eye wandered to the far- 
ther end of the table, and rested on the un- 
occupied seat of her husband and the vacant 
chair of her first-born. Her heart fell heavily 
within her; all the mother gushed into her 
bosom ; and, rising from the table, “ What 
in the world can be the meaning o’ this ?” 
said she, as she hurried with a troubled 
countenance towards the door. Her husband 
met her on the threshold. 

Museum—V ol. XXI. 


“« Where have ye been, Peter?” said she, 
eagerly; ‘have ye seen naething o’ him ?” 
“ Naething! naething!” replied he; “is 
he no cast up yet?” and, with a melancholy 
lance, his eyes sought an answer in the 
eserted chair. His lips quivered, his tongue 
faltered. 

“Gude forgie me!” said he: “‘and such 
a day for even an enemy to be out in! I’ve 
been up and down every way that I can 
think on, but not a living creature has seen 
or heard tell o’ him. Ye’ll excuse me, neigh- 
bours,” he added, leaving the house; “I 
must away again, for I canna rest.” 

“1 ken by myself, friends,” said Adam 
Bell, a decent-looking Northumbrian, “that 
a faither’s heart is as sensitive as the apple 
o’ his ee : and I think we would show a want 
o’ natural sympathy and respect for our wor- 
thy neighbour, if we didna every one get his 
foot into the stirrup without loss o’ time, and 
assist him in his search. For, in my rough, 
country way o’ thinking, it must be some- 
—— particularly out o’ the common that 
could tempt Thomas to be amissing. Indeed, 
I needna say tempt, for there could be no in- 
clination in the way. And our hills,” he 
concluded in a lower tone, “are not ow’r 
chancy in other respects besides the break- 
ing up o’ the storm.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Elliot, wringing her 
hands, “I have had the coming o’ this about 
me for days and days. My head was grow- 
ing dizzy with happiness, but thoughts came 
stealing upon me like ghosts, and I felt a 
lonely soughing about my heart, without be- 
ing able to tell the canse—but the cause is 
come at last! And my dear Thomas—the 
very pride and staff o’ my life—is lost!— 
lost to me for ever!” 

“IT ken, Mrs. Elliot,” replied the North- 
umbrian, “it is an easy matter to say com- 

yourself, for them that dinna ken what 
it is to feel. But, at the same time, in our 
plain, country way o’ thinking, we’ are al- 
ways ready to believe the worst. I’ve often 
heard my faither say, and I’ve as often re- 
marked it myself, that, before any thing 
happens to a body, there is a@ somethi 
comes ow’r them, like a cloud before the 
face o’ the sun; a sort of dumb whisperi 
about the breast from the other world. An 
though I trust there is naething o’ the kind 
in your case, yet, as ye observe, when I find 
myself growing dizzy, as it were, with hap- 
piness, it makes good a saying 0’ my mo- 
ther’s, poor body !—‘ Bairns, bairns,’ she 
used to say, ‘there is ow’r muckle singing 
in your heads to-night; we will have a 
shower before bed-time :’ and I never in my 
born days saw it fail.” 

At any other period, Mr. Bell’s dissertation 
on presentiments would have been found a 
fi text on which to hang all the dreams, 
wrai i and marvellous circum- 
stances, that had been handed down to the 
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company from the days of their thers; 
but, in the nt instance, they were too 
much occupied in consultation regarding the 
different routes to be taken in their search. 

Twelve horsemen and some half-dozen 

estrians were seen hurrying in divers di- 
ee from Re oe ys as the last faint 
lights of a me day were yielding to 
the heavy darkness me Fo aa pressing 
in solid masses down the sides of the moun- 
tains. The wives and daughters of the party 
were alone left with the disconsolate mo- 
ther, who alternately pressed her weeping 
children to her heart, and told them to weep 
not, for their brother would soon return ; 
while the tears stole down her own cheeks, 
and the infant in her arms wept because its 
mother wept. Her friends strove with each 
other to inspire hope, and poured upon her 
ear their mingled and loquacious consolation. 
But one remained silent. The daughter of 
Adam Bell, who sat by Mrs. Elliot’s elbow 
at table, had shrunk into an obscure corner 
of the room. Before her face she held a 
handkerchief wet with tears. Her bosom 
throbbed convulsively ; and, as occasionally 
her broken si burst from their prison- 
house, a signi t whisper passed among 
the younger part of the company. 

Mrs. Elliot approached her, and, taking 
her hand tenderly within both of hers, “Oh, 
hinny! hinny!” said she, “your ~ a go 
through my heart like a knife! And what 
can I do to comfort ye? Come, Elizabeth, 
my bonny love, let us hope for the best. Ye 
see before you a sorrowing mother !—a mo- 
ther that fondly hoped to have seen and 
—I canna say it!—and am ill qualified to 

ive comfort, when my own heart is like a 

race! But O! let us try and remember 
the blessed portion, ‘ Whom the Loxp loveth 
we chasteneth,’ and inwardly pray for strength 
to say, ‘Hs will be done!” 

Time stole on towards midnight, and one 
by one the unsuccessful party returned. As 
foot after foot approac every breath was 
held to + ah no, no! cried the mo- 
ther in in, with increasing an- 
guish, “it is not foot o’ my own bairn”— 
while her keen gaze still remained rivetted 
upon the door, and was not withdrawn nor 
the hope of despair relinquished till the indi- 
vidual entered, and, with a silent and omin- 
ous shake of his head, betokened his fruitless 
efforts. The clock had struck twelve; all 
were returned save the father. The wind 
howled more wildly; the rain poured ‘upon 
the windows in ceaseless torrents; and the 
ve a cha- 
racter of deeper i to their sepul- 
chral silence. For they sat, each rapt in 
forebodings, listening to the storm; and no 
sounds were heard, save the of the 
mother, the weeping of her chi 
bitter and broken of the bereaved maid- 


roaring of the mountain rivers 


en, who leaned her head upon her father’s 
jength ts ark of the farm-dog 

At le e i e an- 
nounced footsteps at a distance. Every ear 
was raised to listen, every eye turned to the 
door; but, before the tread was yet audible 
to the listeners, “ Oh, it is only Peter’s foot!” 
said the miserable mother, and, weeping, 
arose to meet him. 

“Janet! Janet!” he exclaimed, as he en- 
tered, and threw his arms around her neck, 
“ what is this come upon us at last ?” 

He cast an inquisitive glance around his 
dwelling, and a convulsive shiver 
over his manly frame, as his eye fell 
on the vacant chair, which no one ven- 
tured to occupy. Hour succeeded hour, but 
the company separated not; and low, sorrow- 
ful whispers mingled with the lamentations 
of the parents. 

“ Neighbours,” said Adam Bell, “the 
morn is a new day, and we will wait to see 
what it may bring forth; but, in the mean 
time, let us a portion o’ the Divine 
word, and kneel — in prayer, that, 
whether or not the — cause light to 


shine upon this si bereavement, the 
Sun of Righteommens may arise with heal- 
~ t. his wings, upon the hearts o’ this 

icted family, and upon the hearts o’ all 
present.” ~ 

“Amen!” responded Peter, wringing hi 
hands ; and his friend, eS 
Bible,” read the chapter wherein it is writ- 
ten—*“ It ee a ee ee 
mourning in the house of feasting ;” 
and again—“ It is well for me that I have 
been afflicted, for before I was afflicted I 
went astray.” 

The morning came, but omnes no OSes i 
of the lost - After a solemn farewell, 
the visitants, save Adam Bell and his daugh- 
ter, returned every one to their own house ; 
and the disconso way va Bin: Code 
vants, again renewed their among 
the hills and surrounding villages. 

Days, weeks, months, and years, rolled 
on. Time had subdued the anguish of the 

ate te ODE St St San yee eee, 

was not forgotten, although no trace 
his fate had been discovered. The general 
belief was, that he had perished in the break- 
ing up of the snow; and the few in whose 
remembrance he still lived merely spoke of 
his death as a “ very extraordinary circum- 
stance,” remarking that “he was a wild, 
venturesome sort o’ lad.” 

Christmas had succeeded Christmas, and 
Peter Elliot still kept it in commemoration 
of the birthday of him who was not, For the 
first few years after the loss of their sor, 
sadness and silence characterised the party 
who sat down to dinner at Marchlaw, and 
still at Peter’s right hand was placed the va- 





cant chair. But, as the younger branches of 
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the oe | advanced in years. the remem- 
brance of their brother became less poignant. 
Christmas bys all around a a day 
of rejoicing, began to e me 

with their friends ; while their parents par 
took in their enjoyment with a smile, half of 


approval and of sorrow. 

Twelve years had away ; Christ- 
mas in come ; it was the counte 
of its predecessor. The hills had not 
yet cast off their summer verdure ; the sun, 
although shorn of its heat, had lost none of 
its brightness or glory, and looked down u 
the earth as though a ape in its glad- 
ness ; and the clear, blue sky was tranquil as 
the sea sleeping beneath the moon. Many 
visiters had in assembled at Marchlaw. 
The sons of Mr. Elliot and the young men 
of the party were assembled upon a level 
green near the house, amusing themselves 
with throwing the hammer and other Border 
games, while himself and the elder guests 
stood by as tators, recounting the deeds 
of their youth. Johnson, the sheep-farmer, 
whom we have already mentioned, now a 
brawny and gigantic fellow of two-and-thir- 
RH bore away in every — the palm from 

1 competitors. More than once, as Peter 
spirit of 
lowing in his veins, and “ Oh!” mut- 
ie, in bitterness, “had my Thomas 
to me, he would have thrown 
his heart’s blood after the hammer, before he 
would have been beat by ever a Johnson in 
the country !” 

While he thus soliloquized, and with diffi- 
culty restrained an impulse to compete with 
the victor himself, a dark, foreign-looking, 
strong-built seaman unceremoniously ap- 

ed, and, with his arms folded, cast a 
look of contempt upon the boasting con- 
queror. aims | eye — turned ~ . —_ 
tinizi u e stranger. eight 
he cou oot pa five feet nine, but ‘his 
whole frame was the model of muscular 
stre ; his features were open and manly, 
but deeply sunburnt and weather-beaten ; 
his long, glossy, black hair, curled into ring- 
lets by the breeze and the billow, fell thickly 
over his temples and forehead ; and whiskers 
of similar hue, more conspicuous for size 
than elegance, gave a character of fierce- 
ness to a countenance otherwise i 
a — impress of 4" secon. yh § 
out aski rmission, he ste rward, 
lifted io headin and, swi a around 
his head, hurled it upwards of five yards be- 
yond Johnson’s most successful throw. “Well 
done!” shouted the astonished spectators. 
The heart of Peter Elliot warmed within 
him, and he was hurrying forward to grasp 
the stranger by the hand, when the words 
groaned in his throat, “It was just such a 
throw as my Thomas would have made !— 
my own—lost Thomas!” The tears burst 


beheld his sons defeated, he felt the 
youth 
tered 
been 





into his eyes, and, without speaking, 
turned back, and hurried towards the house 
to conceal his emotion. 


Successively at every game the stranger 
had defeated all who ventured to oppose 


him; when a messenger announced that 
dinner waited their arrival. Some of the 
guests were already seated, others entering ; 
and, as heretofore, placed beside Mrs. Elliot 
was Elizabeth Bell, still in the noontide of 
her beauty ; but sorrow had passed over her 
features like a veil before the countenance 
ofan angel. Johnson, crestfallen and out of 
humour at his defeat, seated himself by her 
side. In early life, he had regarded Thomas 
Elliot as a rival for her affections; and, sti- 
mulated by the knowledge that Adam Bell 
would be able to bestow several thousands 
upon his daughter for a dowry, he yet prose- 
cuted his attentions with unabated assiduity, 
in despite of the daughter’s aversion and the 
coldness of her father. Peter had taken his 


tplace at the table; and still by his side, un- 


occupied and sacred, a oe the vacant 
chait, the chair of his first-born, whereon 
none had sat since his mysterious death or 
disappearance. 

“ Bairns,” said he, “did none o’ ye ask 
the sailor to come up and take a bit o’ dinner 
with us?” 

“ We were afraid it might lead to a quarrel 
with Mr. Johnson,” whispered one of the sons. 

“He is come without asking,” replied the 
stranger, entering; “and the wind shall 
blow from a new point if I destroy the mirth 
or happiness of the company.” 

“Ye are a stranger, young man,” said Pe- 
ter, “or ye would ken this is no meeting o’ 
mirth-makers. But, I assure ye, ye are wel- 
come, heartily welcome. Haste ye, lassies,” 
he added to the servants ; “some o’ ye get a 
chair for the gentleman.” 

“Gentleman indeed !” muttered Johnson, 
between his teeth. 

“ Never mind about a chair, my hearties,” 
said the seaman: “ this will do!” and, be- 
fore Peter could to withhold him, he 
had thrown himself carelessly into the hal- 
lowed, the venerated, the twelve-years-un- 
occupied, chair! The spirit of sacrilege ut- 
tering blasphemies from a pulpit could not 
have smitten a congregation of pious wor- 


g|shippers with deeper horror and consterna- 


tion than did this filling of the vacant chair 
the inhabitants of Marchlaw. 

“ Excuse me, sir! excuse me, sir!” said 
Peter, the words trembling upon his tongue, 
“but ye cannot—ye cannot sit there!” 

“O man! man!” cried Mrs. Elliot, “get 
out o’ that! get out o’ that !—take my chair! 
—take any chair in the house !—but dinna. 
dinna, sit there! It has never been sat in by 
mortal being since the death o’ my dear 
bairn!—and to see it filled by another is a 
thing I cannot endure !” 
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“Sir! sir!” continued the father, “ye 
have done it through ignorance, and we ex- 
cuse ye. But that was my Thomas's seat! 
Twelve years this very day—his birthday— 
he perished, Heaven kens how! He went 
out from our sight, like the cloud that passes 
over the hills—never—never to return. And, 
oh, sir, spare a faither’s feelings! for to see 
it filled wrings the blood from my heart!” 

“Give me your hand, my worthy soul !” 

exclaimed the seaman ; “I revere, nay, hang 
it, I would die for your feelings! But Tom 
Elliot was my friend, and I cast anchor in 

’ this chair by special commission. I know 
that a sudden broadside of joy is a bad thing ; 
but, as I don’t know how to preach a sermon 
before telling you, all 1 have to say is—that 
Tom an’t dead.” 

“ Not dead !” said Peter, grasping the hand 

of the stranger, and speaking with an eager- 
ness that almost choked his utterance ; “ Oh, 
sir! sir! tell me how !—how !—Did ye say 
living '—Is my ain Thomas living ?” 
S Not dead, do ye say !” cried Mrs. Elliot, 
hurrying towards him, and grasping his other 
hand; “not dead! And shall I see my bairn 
again? Oh! may the blessing o’ Heaven, 
and the blessing o’ a broken-hearted mother, 
be upon the bearer o’ the gracious tidings !— 
But tell me—tell me, how is it possible! As 
ye would expect happiness here or hereafter, 
dinna, dinna, deceive me !” 

“Deceive you!” returned the stranger, 

grasping with impassioned earnestness their 
ands in his, “ Never !—never! and all I can 
say is—Tom Elliot is alive and hearty.” 

“No, no!” said Elizabeth, rising from her 
seat, “he does not deceive us; there is that 
in his countenance which bespeaks a false- 
hood impossible :” and she also endeavoured 
to move towards him, when Johnson threw 
his arm around her to withhold her. 

“ Hands off, you land-lubber!” exclaimed 
the seaman, springing towards them, “ or, 
shiver me! Ill show day-light through your 
timbers in the turning of a handspike !” and, 
clasping the lovely girl in his arms, “ Betty! 
Betty, my love!” he cried, “don’t you know 

our own Tom! Father! mother! don’t you 

now me! Have you really forgot your own 
son? Iftwelve years have made some change 
in his face, his heart is sound as ever.” 

His father, his mother, and his brothers, 
clung around him, weeping, smiling, and 
mingling a hundred questions together. He 
threw his arms around the neck of each, and, 
in answer to their enquiries, replied, “ Well! 
well! there is time enough to answer ques- 
tions, but not to-day—not to-day ?” 

“ No, my bairn! my bairn !” said his mo- 
ther, “ we'll ask you no questions—nobody 
shall ask ye any !—But how—how were ye 


torn away from us, my love? And, oh hinny!/small-shot from the 


where—where have ye been ”’ 





would take a week to tell it. But, howso- 
ever, to make a long story short, you remem- 
ber when the smugglers were pursued, and 
wished to conceal their brandy in our house, 
my father prevented them ; they left, mutter- 
ing revenge, and they have been revenged. 
This day twelve years, I went out with the 
intention of meeting Elizabeth and her fa- 
ther, when I came upon a party of the gang 
concealed in the King’s Cave. In a moment 
half a dozen pistols were held to my breast, 
and, tying my hands to my sides, they drag- 
ged me into the cavern. Here I had not been 
ong their prisoner, when the snow, rolli 

down the mountains, almost totally block 

up its mouth. On the second night, they cut 
through the snow, and, hurrying me along 
with them, I was bound to a horse between 
two, and before daylight found myself stow- 
ed, like a piece of are junk, in the hold of a 
smuggling lugger. Within a week I was 
shipped on board a Dutch man-of-war; and 
for six years was kept dogging about on dif- 
ferent stations, till our old yawing hulk re- 
ceived orders to join the fleet which was to 
fight against the gallant Duncan at Camper- 
down. To think of fighting against my own 
countrymen, my own flesh and blood, was 
worse than to be cut to pieces by a cat-o’- 
nine-tails; and, under cover of the smoke of 
the first broadside, I sprang upon the gun- 
wale, plunged into the sea, and swam for the 
English fleet. Never, never shall I forget 
the moment that my feet first trod upon the 
deck of a British frigate! My nerves felt as 
firm as her oak, and my heart free as the 
pennant that waved defiance from her mast- 
head. I was as active as any one during the 
battle; and, when it was over, and I found 
myself again among my own countrymen, 
and all speaking my own lan , I fancied 
—nay, hang it! I almost believed, I should 
meet my father, my mother, or my dear Bess, 


on board of the British frigate. 1 expected 


to see you all again in a few weeks at far- 
thest; but, instead of returning to old Eng- 
land, before I was aware, I found it was helm 
about with us. As to writing, I never had 
an opportunity but once. We were anchor- 
ed before a French fort; a packet was lying 
alongside ready to sail; I had half a side 
written, and was scratching my head to 
think how I should come over writing about 
you Bess, my love, when, as bad luck would 

ve it, our lieutenant comes to me, and 
says he, ‘ Elliot,’ says he, ‘I know you like 
a little smart service; come, my lad, take 
the head oar, while we board some of those 
French bum-boats under the batteries!’ I 
could n’t say no. We pulled ashore, made a 
bonfire of one of their craft, and were setting 
fire to a second, when a deadly shower of 
ison scuttled our 
boat, killed our commanding officer with half 


“It is a long story, mother,” said he, “and | of the crew, and the few who were left of us 
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were made prisoners. It is no use bothering 
you by telling how we escaped from Frenc 
i We did escape; and Tom will once 
more fill his vacant chair.” 

Should any of our readers wish farther ac- 

intance with our friends, all we can say 
is, the new year was still young when Adam 
Bell bestowed his daughter’s hand upon the 
heir of Marchlaw, Peter beheld the once 
vacant chair in occupied, and a name- 
= the third generation prattling on his 


AN EVERY-DAY TALE.* 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


“ The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
Gray. 


Mine is a tale of every day, 

Yet turn not thou thine ear away ; 

For ’t is the bitterest thought of all, 
The wormwood added to the gall, 

‘That such a wreck of mortal bliss, 
That such a weight of woe as this, 

Is no strange thing ; but, strange to say, 
The tale, the truth, of every-day. 


At Mary's birth, her mother smiled 
Upon her first, last, only child ; 

And, at the sight of that young flower, 
Forgot the anguish of her hour; 

Her pains return’d ; she soon forgot 
Love, hope, joy, sorrow—she was not ! 


Her partner stood, like one bereft 

Of all—not all--their babe was left ; 

By the dead mother’s side it slept, 
Slept sweetly ; when it woke, it wept. 
“ Live, Mary, live! and I will be 
Father and mother both to thee !” 

The mourner cried, and, while he spake 
His breaking heart forbore to break : 
Faith, courage, patience, from above, 
Flew to the help of fainting love. 

While o’er his charge that parent yearn’d, 
All woman’s tenderness he learn’d, 

All woman’s waking, sleeping care, 
That sleeps not to her babe; her prayer, 
Of power to bring upon its head 

The richest blessings heaven can shed ; 
All these he learned, and lived to say, 

« My strength was given me as my day.” 


So the Red Indian of those woods 

‘That echo to Lake Erie's floods, 

Reft of his consort in the wild, 
Became the mother of his child ; 

Nature (herself a mother) saw 

His grief, and loosed her kindliest law ; 
Warm from its fount, life’s stream propell’d, 
His breasts with sweet nutrition swell'd ; 
At whose strange springs his infant drew 
Milk—as the rose-bud drinks the dew. 
Mary from childhood rose to youth, 

In paths of innocence and truth : 
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Train’d by her parent, from her birth, 
To go to heaven by way of earth, 

She was to him, through downward life, 
Both as a daughter and a wife. 


Meekness, simplicity, and grace, 

Adorn'd her speech, her air, her face ; 
The soul shone through its earthly mould, 
Even as the lily’s leaves unfold ; 

While beauty open’d on the sight, 

Like a star trembling into light. 


Love found that maiden ; Love will find 
Way to the coyest maiden’s mind ; 

Love found and tried her, year by year, 
With hope deferr’d and boding fear ; 

To the world’s end her hero stray’d ; 
Tempests and calms his bark delay’d : 

What then could her heart-sickness sooth ? 
‘ The course of true love ne’er ran smooth !” 
Her bosom ached with drear suspense, 
Till sharper trouble drove it thence : 
Affliction smote her father’s brain, 

And he became a child again ; 

Ah! then the prayers, the pangs, the tears, 
He breathed, felt, shed, p’er her young years, 
That duteous daughter well repaid, 

Till in the grave she saw him laid 
Beneath her mother’s churchyard stone : 
There first she felt herself alone ; 

But while she gazed on that cold heap, 

Her parents’ bed, and could not weep, 

A still, small whisper seem’d to say, 

“ Strength shall be given thee as thy day.” 
Then rush’d the tears to her relief, 

A bow was in the cloud of grief. 


Her wanderer now, from clime to clime, 
Return’d, unchanged by tide or time, 
True as the morning to the sun ; 

Mary and William soon were one: 

And never rang the village-bells 

With sweeter falls or merrier swells 
Than when the neighbours, young and old, 
Stood at their thresholds to behold 

And bless them, till they reach’d the spot, 
Where woodbines girdled Mary's cot ; 
And there, no lunger forced to roam, 
William found all the world at home ; 
Yea, more than all the world beside, 

A warm, kind heart to his allied. 


Twelve years of humble life they spent, 
With food and raiment well content : 
In flower of youth and flush of health, 
They envied not voluptuous wealth ; 
‘The wealth of poverty was theirs, 
Those riches, without wings or snares, 
Which honest hands, by daily toil, 
May dig from every generous soil. 
A little farm while William till’d, 
Mary her household cares fulfill’d ; ‘ 
And love, joy, peace, with guileless mirth, 
Sat round their table, warm’d their hearth ; 
Whence rose, like incense to the skies, 
Morning and evening sacrifice, 
And contrite spirits found in prayer 
That home was heaven, fur God was there. 
Meanwhile, the May-flowers on their lands 
Were yearly pluck’d by younger hands ; 
New comers watch’d the swallows float, 
And mock’d the cuckoo’s double note ; 
Till head o’er head, a slanting line, 
They stood—a family of nine, 
That might be ten ; but ere that day 
The father’s life was snatch’d away ; 
Faint from the field one night he came ; 
Fever had sejzed his sinewy frame, 
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And left the strong man, when it pass’d, 
Frail as the sere leaf in the blast; 

A long, long winter's illness bow'd 

His head ; spring-daisies deck’d his shroud. 


Scarce was he buried out of sight, 

Fre his tenth infant sprang to light ; 
And Mary from her child-bed throes 
To instant, utter ruin rose. 

Harvests had fail’d, and sickness drain’d 
Her frugal stock-purse, long retain’d ; 
Rents, debts, and taxes, all fell due, 
Claimants were loud, resources few, 
Small and remote: yet time and care 
Her shattered fortunes might repair, 

If but a friend, a friend in need— 

Such friend would be a friend indeed !— 
Would, by a mite of succour lent, 
Wrongs irretrievably prevent : 

She look’d around for such a one, 

And sigh’d, but spake not—* Is there none !”” 
Ah! if he come not ere an hour, 

All will elapse beyond her power; 

And homeless, helpless, hopeless, lost, 
Mary on this cold world be toss’d, 
With all her babes! * * * * 


Came such a friend ?—I must not say ; 
Mine is a tale of every day ; 

But visit thou, in their distress, 

The widow and the fatherless, 

And thou shalt know the worst of all, 
The wormwood mingled with the gall ; 
And thou shalt find such woe as this, 
Such breaking up of earthly bliss, 

Is no strange thing, but, strange to say, 
The tale, the truth, of every day. 

Go, visit thou, in their distress, 

‘The widow and the fatherless. 


GIULIETTA—A TALE OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


BY L. E. L. 


The crimson shadows of the evening, 
mantling over the sky, and mirrored on the 
ocean, steeping the marble villas on the 
coast with their rich hues, and giving the 

e orange-flowers a blush not their own— 

ow welcome were they after a day so sultry 
as that which had just set over Genoa! The 
sea-breeze came fresh, as if its wings were 
cool with sweeping over snowy mountains, 
or those islands of ice of which northern 
voyagers tell, but softened ere it reached the 
land by thousand odours which floated from 
the shore. 

But there was one eye to which the glad 
sunset brought no light, one lip to which the 
evening wind brought no freshness, though 
the heavy arm-chair had been drawn to 
window, and the lattice flung back to its ut- 
most extent. The Lady Giulietta Aldobran- 
dini was far beyond their gentle influences; 
yet a few more nights, and hers would be 
the deep, unbroken sleep of death. It was 
hard to die, with such ties as bound her to 
life. She gazed on the three lovely girls, 
who watched her lightest look, and felt how 


bitter it was to know that in a few more days 
they would be motherless: she had supplied 
their father’s loss, but who could supply hers? 
She had been commending them to the care 
of their uncle, the Cardina] Aldobrandini, who 
had undertaken the charge of those who 
would so soon be orphans; but her heart 
yearned to say yet more, and she signed to 
them to leave the room. The cardinal watch- 
ed with moistened eyes their graceful figures 
disappear amid the shower of scented leaves, 
which, as they passed, they shook from the 
flowering shrubs, and his lip quivered as he 
said, “And how may I supply a mother’s 
place to those most ill-fated children? Is 
there no hope, Giulietta?”’ and, even as he 
spoke, his own conviction answered, “There 
is none.” 

The countess replied not to his question 
touching herself. She knew that it was ask- 
ed in vain, and she had yet much to say. 
“'Two of them will cumber you but little; 
Constanza and Bianca are of calm and gentle 
natures ; from infancy they have felt sorrow 
lightly, and their affection is half habit. I 
feel within my dying soul a stedfast convic- 
tion that life to them will be as an unbroken 
stream, whose tranquil course no fierce wind 
has-ever ruffled. But, my name-child, my 
Giulietta, she, whose eyes fill with tears, and 
whose cheek reddens at the slightest emo- 
tion, whose strong feelings and whose timid 
temper require at once so much caution and 
yet so much encouragement—for Giulietta’s 
future I tremble. God forgive me, if my 
youngest has been my dearest! but they 
have not known it; [ knew it not myself till 
now.” 

She sank back exhausted; and for a mo- 
ment Aldobrandini was too much moved to 
reply. He was a man in whom all earthly 
affections were reputed to be dead. Cold and 
stern in manner, rigid in conduct, severe in 
judgment, he knew no interests but those of 
the church which he served. His talents 
were great, and his influence in Genoa al- 
most unbounded ; for his bitterest foe—and 
the successful have always enemies—had no 
hold on a man who had no weaknesses. But, 
where the desert seems most bare, be sure 
the sun has burned most fiercely ; and the 
young and enthusiastic Giulio Aldobrandini 

given little indication of the future cold 

and impassive prelate. He was the younger 
son, and the beautiful Giulietta was the be- 
trothed of his brother. It was said that the 
bride looked somewhat pale, and it was 
deemed a harsh decree which had sent the 
oe Aldobrandini to a distant convent. 
ime passed as rapidly as time ever passes, 
be the change what it will upon its path; 
and when Aldobrandini returned to his na- 
tive city, he looked wan and worn, but it 
was with toil and vigil that had brought 
their own reward: for, in those days, ability 











and energy found a ready career to power 
and honour in the church. It may be be- 
lieved that Aldobrandini would not have ex- 
c the waking certainties of his umbi- 
tion for the realization of all his once-roman- 
tic fantasies; but, for a moment, the flood of 
years rolled back, the woman he had once 
so loved was dying at his side, and feeling 
became but the more bitter from the con- 
sciousness of the vanity of indulgence. 

“Giulietta,” at length, he said, in a low 
and broken tone, “years have passed since 
you and I spoke of the future as of a thing 
in which we took interest together. Then 
we spoke in vain: not so now; for, let the 
remembrance of our own youth be the pled 
how precious another—your—Giulietta shall 
be in my sight.” 

The countess extended her emaciated 
hand towards him. Aldobrandini remember- 
ed it when its perfect beauty had been a mo- 
del for the sculptor; he took it tenderly. 
Could it be the rigid and ascetic priest whose 
tears fell heavily on the dying Giulietta’s 
hand! The lady was the first to recover her- 
self. “ Aldobrandini,” she whispered, “I 
trust her happiness wholly to you.” The 
girls now en gee in the garden, the 
cardinal himself beckoned them in, and, 
with a few brief but kind words, took his 
departure to the city. 

Deeper and deeper fell the shades of me- 
lancholy over that sea-side villa. Day by 
day, those youthful sisters became more con- 
scious of the approach of death. Their voices 
took a lower tone; their steps were more 
subdued; and their laughter, once so fre- 
quent, was unheard. At length, the worn 
eyes of the countess closed for ever: but 
their latest look was on her children. 


Drearily did the rest of the summer pass 
away; and, when the leaves fell from the 
garden, and the bleak sea-breeze swept 
through the desolate lattices, it was with a 
feeling of rejoicing that the two elder sisters 
heard that they were to leave the villa, and 
pass the next year in the convent of Santa 
Caterina: after which their home would be 
the palace of the cardinal. But Giulietta 
left her mother’s late dwelling with reluc- 
tance: it seemed almost like another sepa- 
ration. She visited and re-visited every spot 
which she could remember that the countess 
had once loved, and parted from it with many 
and bitter tears, as if it had been an animate 
object conscious of her regret. But youth is 
as a flowing stream, on whose current the 
shadow may rest but not remain; sunshine 
is natural to its glad waters, and the flowers 
will spring up on its banks: thus, though 
still preserving the most tender recollection 
of the parent whom she had lost, Giulietta’s 
spirits gradually recovered their tone, and 
some very happy hours were spent in the 
convent. 
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A year in youth is like a month in spring ; 
it is wonderful what an alteration it makes; 
the germ expands into a leaf, and the bud 
into a flower, almost before we have marked 
the change. On the cardinal’s return from 
Rome, where he had made a long sojourn, 
he was surprised to perceive how the three 
Aldobrandini had sprung up into graceful 
womanhood. Constanza, the eldest, was 
nineteen, and Giulietta seventeen; but the 
sisters had never been parted, and he re- 
solved that they should together take up their 
residence in his palace. 


evening when the 


Tt was early in a spri 
eir uncle’s dwell- 


Aldobrandini arrived at 


&*|ing. It was an old and heavy-looking build- 


ing. Constanza and Bianca, as the massy 
gate swung behind them, on their arrival in 
the dark, arched court, simply remarked that 
they were afraid it would be very dull: but 
Giulietta’s imagination was powerfully im- 
pressed; a vague terror filled her mind, 
which the gloom of the huge and still cham- 
bers through which they were ushered did 
not tend to decrease. At le , they paused 
in a large vaulted room, while the aged do- 
mestic went on, to announce them to the 
cardinal. Giulietta glanced around ; the pur- 
ple hangings were nearly black with age, so 
was the furniture, while the narrow win- 
dows admitted shadows rather than light. 
Some portraits hung on the walls, all — 
taries of the church; but the colour of their 
scarlet robes had faded with time, and each 
wan and harsh face seemed to turn meen 
on the youthful strangers. A door open 

and they were ushered into the presence of 
their uncle. He was standing by a table, on 
which was a crucifix and an open breviary, 
while a volume of the life of St. Chrysostom 
lay open on the floor. A window of stained 
glass was half screened by a heavy curtain, 
and the dark pannels of carved oak added to 
the gloom of the oratory. The sisters knelt 
before him, while gravely and calmly he 
pronounced over them a welcome and a 
blessing. Constanza and Bianca received 
them gracefully and meekly, but Giulietta’s 
heart was too full; she thought how different 
would have been the meeting had they been 
but kneeling before parents instead of the 
stern prelate. She bowed her head upon the 
breviary; and her dark hair fell over her 
face while she gave way to a passionate 
burst of tears. Next to a in the 
outward expression of feeling himself, the 
cardinal held it wrong to encou it in 
another. Gently, but coldly, he raised the 
weeping Giulietta; and, with kind but mea- 
sured assurances of his regard and protec- 
tion, he dismissed the sisters to their apart- 
ments. Could Giulietta have known the 
many anxious thoughts that followed her, 
how little would she have doubted her un- 








cle’s affection ! 
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The light of a few dim stars shed a varia-|his youth: his love for the mother had re- 
ble gleam amid the thick boughs of a laurel|vived in a gentler and holier form for her 
ve, too faint to mark the objects distinct-|child, and now that, too, must perish. He 
y, but enough to guide the steps of one who/felt as if punished for a weakness; and all 
knew the place. air was soft and warm, |Giulietta’s supplications were rejected: for 
while its sweetness told of the near growth| pride made his anger seem principle. “I 
of roses; but a sweeter breath than even the|have been once deceived,” said he; “it will 
rose was upon the air, the low and musical|be my own fault if I am deceived in.” 
whisper outh and of love. Gradually,| Yet how tenderly was his Meinees 
two graceful forms became outlined on the|/membered, how bitterly was his indignation 
dark air—the one a noble-looking cavalier,|deplored, by the youthful Countess da Car- 
the other Giulietta. Yet the brow of the|rara!—for such she now was—Lorenzo’s fa- 
cavalier was a gloomy one to turn on so fair|ther having died suddenly, soon after their 
a listener in so sweet a night; and his tone|union. The period of mourning was a relief; 
was even more sad than tender. for bridal pomp and gaiety would have seem- 

“T see no hope but in yourself. Do you/ed too like a mockery, while thus unforgiven 
think my father will give up his life’s hatred|and unblessed by one who had been as a fa- 
to the name of Aldobrandini, because his son|ther in his care. At her earnest wish they 
loves one of its daughters, and wears a sad/|fixed their first residence in the marine vik 
brow for a forbidden bride? or, think you,|where her mother died. 
that yonder stern cardinal will give up the} « And shall you not be sad, my Giulietta ?” 
plans and power of many years, and yield to| asked her husband. “ Methinks the memory 
a haughty and hereditary foe, for the sake of| of the dead is but a mournful welcome to our 
“= _ in thy e _ ew _# _ home.” 

a w not what . e - 99 oes “ 
maiden, in 0 mensafal, Hey =a veite : “buth, Tender, not mournful,” said she. “I do 
this I know, I will not fly in disobedience and believe that even now my mother watches 
in aoaseer tem 0 heme which ine been evente® her child, and every prayer she once 
avira i ” breathed, every precept she once. taught, 

y ove. pil came mens field home to my heart, 


“ And what,” exclaimed the cavalier, “ can 
you ind Yo Toe in your severe and repling) wn cch lcs recalls sme word o ome 


uncle?” : 
for your sake, 

* Not severe, not repelling, to me. I once rock tam M Ranma SSeS Ue rey 
thought him so; but it was only to feel the) They went to that fair villa by the sea ; 
more the kindness which changed his very|and pleasantly did many a morn pass in the 
nature towards us. My uncle resembles the large hall, on whose frescoed walls was 
impression produced on me by his palace: pointed the story of CEnone, she whom the 
when I first entered, the stillness, the time-| Trojan prince left, only to return and die at 
worn hangings, the huge, dark rooms, chill-|her feet. On the balustrade were placed 
ed my very heart. We went from these old|sweet-scented shrubs, and marble vases filled 
gloomy apartments to those destined for us,| with gathered flowers; and, in the midst, a 
so light, so cheerful, where every care had} fountain, whose spars and coral seemed the 
been bestowed, every luxury lavished ; and|spoi] of some sea-nymph’s grotto, fell down 
I said within myself, ‘My uncle must love} in a sparkling shower, and echoed the music 
us, or he would never be thus anxious for our | of Giulietta’s lute. Pleasant, too, was it in 
pleasure.’” an o— to walk the broad terrace which 

A few moments more, and their brief con-|overlooked the ocean, and watch the silver 
ference was over. But they parted to meet| moonlight reflected on the sea, till air and 
again ; and at length Giulietta fled to be the| water were but as one bright element. 
bride of Lorenzo da Carrara. But she fled} And soon had Carrara reason to rejoice 
with a sad heart and tearful eyes ; and when, a to his wife’s wish; for, 
after her marriage, every prayer for pardon n married three months, the 
was rejected by the cardinal, Giulietta wept|plague broke out in Genoa, with such viru- 
as if such sorrow had not been foreseen. Her/|lence as if, indeed, a demon had been un- 
uncle felt her flight most bitterly. He had|chained upon earth. “The spirit of your 
watched his favourite niece, if not with ten-|mother, my sweet wife, has indeed been our 
derness of look and tone, yet with deep ten-| guardian angel,” said the count, as he watch- 
derness of heart. When her elder sisters|ed a fresh sea-breeze lift up the | dark 
married and left his roof, he missed them not:|curls, and call the crimson into Giulietta’s 
but now it was a sweet music that had sud-|cheek. Still, though safe themselves—for, 
denly ceased, a soft light that had vanished, |though the distance from Genoa was but 
The only flower that, during his severe exist-|short, their secluded situation and the sea-air 
ence, he had permitted himself to cherish, | precluded all fear of infection—still an atmo- 
had passed away even from the hand that/sphere of terror and woe was eround them, 
sheltered it. It was an illusion fresh from|and their thoughts were carried out of their 
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for one of the sisters who had vowed attend- 
ance on the sick; and, during the hour of the 
siesta, made her escape unobserved. Giuli- 
etta had been from infanc 
long rambles by the sea-s 
the deep pine-forests ; but -— —_ 
purpose gave her stre , she felt 

weary ; nei on the ol deserted 
she overtook a man who was driving a small 
cart Jaden with fruit and v 
accosted him; and the offer 

at once procured a conveyance to Genoa, for 
thither was her companion bound. 


own sweet home by dim and half-told tales 
of the dangers around them. And, among 
other things, Giulietta heard of her uncle’s 
heroic conduct ; others fled from the devoted 
city—but he fled not ; others shut themselves 
up in their lonely palaces—he went forth 
amid the dead and dying; his voice gave 
consolation to the sick man, and his prayer 
called on Heaven for mercy to the departed 
soul. Giulietta heard, and in the silence of 
her chamber wept; and, when her tears 
were done, knelt, and gave thanks to God 
for her uncle. 

For the first time hope arose within her, 
and she said to herself—“ He who walks 
now even as an 1 among his fellow-men 
cannot but forgive the errors and the weak- 
ness of earth.” She went to meet her hus- 
band with a lightened heart; but, as she met 
him on the terrace, she saw that his brow 
was clouded, and his first words told her that 
important business would oblige him to go 
for a week to an ancient castle on the verge 
of the state, as his neighbours were disposed 
to question his boundary rights. It was but 
a day’s, a summer day’s, journey, through a 
healthy district ; and yet how sorrowful was 
the parting! Alas! how soon the presence 
of beloved ones becomes a habit and a ne- 
cessity! but a few weeks with them at our 
side, and we marvel how ever life was en- 
dured without them. The young countess 
touched her lute—it had no music; she ga- 
thered flowers—they had no sweetness ; she 
turned to the fairy page of Ariosto—but she 
took no interest in his knights or dames ; and 
at —_ the day was spent ere she had 
finished pacing the hall, and imagining all 
the possible and impossible dangers that could 
befall Carrara. 


She was walking languidly on the terrace 
early the following morning, when a hum of 
voices caught her ear; one name rivetted her 
attention: a horrible conviction rushed u 
her mind. She called a page, who at first 
equivocated ; but the truth was at last owned. 
The cardinal was stricken with the plague. 
She signed to the to leave her, and sank 
for a moment against one of the columns. Tt 
was but for a moment. She withdrew her 
hands from her face: it was pale, but tear- 
less; and she left the terrace for her cham- 
ber with a slow but firm step. Two hours 
afterwards, the countess was sought by her 
attendants, but in vain; a letter was found 
addressed to their master, and fastened by 
one long, shining curl of raven darkness, 
which all knew to be hers. 

Leaving the household to the dismay and 
confusion which such a departure occasioned, 
we will follow the steps of the countess, who 
was now on the to Genoa. She had 
waited but to resume the black serge dress, 
which, as a novice of St. Caterina’s, she had 
worn, and in which she knew she might pass 





thing so scarce, that my garden has 
me a little fortune; it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” 


ed coach o 
leant back upon its purple velvet cushions, 
scarcely daring to glance amid the crowd of 
white-plumed cavaliers who reined in the 
curvettings of their brave steeds, lest she 
should meet Lorenzo da Carrara’s eye, and 
betray their whole secret in a blush. Now 
not one livi 
and the soun 
thunder. 
by observing that her companion was 

an opposite direction to that of the palace ; 
and requested to alight, mentioning her des- 
tination. 


find one livin 
cardinal woul 
find brought to his palace, but they fell off 
like dri 
with the plague himself none ventured to 
approach it; for we all agree that the air 
there must be more deadly than elsewhere, 
since it has not even spared his eminence. 
So, if it is there you are bound, Madonna, 
we part company; but it is just tempting 
Providence.” 
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accustomed to 


, or through 
h her 


— 
bles. She 
a few piastres 


“The plague,” said he, “makes see 
t 


“ And are you not afraid of the infection ?” 


asked the seeming Sister of Charity. 


“Nothing hazard nothing win. A good 


lining of ducats is the best remedy for the 
plague,” returned the gard 


ener. 
“Holy Madonna,” thought Giulietta, “shall 


I not encounter for gratitude and dear love the 
peril which this man risks for a few ducats t” 


The quarter where stood her uncle’s pa- 


lace was at the entrance of the city, and to 
reach it they had to traverse the principal 
street. How changed since last the countess 
passed that way! Then it was crowded with 
gay equipages and gayer —— She re- 
membered the six white mules 


with their 


golden trappings, which drew the emblazon- 


her uncle along; and how she 


creature walked the street, 
of their light cart was like 


She was from her reverie 


“To the archbishop’s! Why, you will not 
creature there. The good 
have all the sick he could 


leaves; and when he was struck 


Giulietta’s only answer was to offer the 
ener a small sum for her conveyance ; 
ut to her surprise he refused it. ‘ No, no, 


you are going on a holier errand than I; keep 


our money ; you will want it all if you stay 


in this city, every thing is so dear.” 
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A sudden t struck Giulietta. “I dojden; she flew down them to the fountain, 
not ask you,” said she, “ to venture to a spot/ whose pure, cold water made the shadow of 
which seems marked for destruction; but if|the surrounding acacias musical as ever, 
I meet you here to-morrow will you bring|She returned with a full pitcher; and the 
with you a small supply of provisions eagerness with which the patient drank told 
fruit? { can afford to pay for them.” how much that draught had been desired. 

“TI will come, be sure,” replied the man ;|The cardinal raised his head, but was quite 
“and the saints keep you, maiden, for unconscious ; and all that long and fearful 
errand is a perilous one. He watched her|night had Giulietta to listen to the melan- 

till she aa round a corner|choly complainings of delirium. 
in street. “I wish,” muttered he, “I/ ‘The next day, she went to meet the gar- 
had with her to the palace; at all events, | dener, who had waited, though, as he we 
I will be here to-morrow ; she is, for all her) in hopelessness of her coming. How forcibly 
black veil and pale face, so like my little] the sense of the city’s desolation rose before 
Minetta. Ay, ay, if this plague lasts, I shall/Giulietta, when she remembered that her 
be able to tell down her dowry in gold ;” and ignorance of the hour proceeded from there 
the gardener pursued his way. being no one now to Sind up the chureh- 

When Giulietta arrived at her uncle’s pa-|clocks! Again she returned to the uncon- 
lace, she paused for a moment, not in scious sufferer; but little needs it to dwell 
but in awe, the stillness was so profound ;|on the anxiety or the exertion in which the 
not one familiar sound broke upon her ear.|next three days were passed. On the early 
The doors were all open, and she entered the| morning of the last, as she watched over her 
hall ; pallets were ranged on each side, and|uncle’s pillow, she perceived that there was 
on one or two of the small tables stood cups|a slight moisture on his skin, and that his 
and phials; but not a trace appeared of an|sleep was sound and untroubled. His slum- 
habitant. On she passed through the gloomy | bers were long and refreshing ; and when he 
rooms; every thing was in disorder and out/awoke it was with perfect consciousness. 
of place: it was infeed as if a multitude had| Dreading the effect of agitation, Giulietta 
there suddenly taken up their abode and as/drew her veil over her face, and to his en- 
suddenly departed. But Giulietta hurried on|quiry of ‘ was any one there '’ she answered 
to her uncle’s sleeping apartment; it was/in a low and feigned voice. 
vacant. Her heart for the first time sank} «J am faint and waft food; but who, 
within her, and she leant against the wain-| daughter, are you, who thus venture into the 
scot, sick and faint. “I have yet a hope,”}chamber of sic and death ?” 
exclaimed she, and even as she spoke she} « A stranger; but one whose vow is atone- 
turned to seek the oratory. She was right.| ment.” 

The crucifix stood, the breviary was} «Giulietta!” exclaimed the cardinal, and 
= on the small table, even as they were|the next moment she was at his side; and 
first time she entered that room: and on} both wept the sweetest tears ever shed by 
a rude mattress beside it lay her uncle. She affection and forgiveness. Eagerly she pre- 
sank on her knees, for he lay motionless ;| pared for him a small portion of food, and 
but, thanks to the holy Virgin, not breath-|then, exerting the authority of a nurse, for- 
less ; no, as she bent over him, and her a bade all further discourse, and, soon exhaust- 
touched his, she could perceive the i, /ed, he slept again. 
the precious breath, of life: his hand too! it) The cool shadows of the coming evening 
burnt in hers, but she could feel the pulse|fel] on the casement, when Giulietta first 
distinctly. ventured to propose that she should send a 

Giulietta rose, and threw herself before| letter by the gardener to Lorenzo, and de- 
the crucifix. A violent burst of tears, the|sire that a litter might be sent to convey her 
first she had shed, relieved her; and then| uncle to their villa. ; 
calmly she prayed aloud for strength to go} “ My sweet child, do with me as you will,” 
through the task which she had undertaken. | said the cardinal ; “ take me even to the house 
The room was hot and oppressive ; but she|of a Carrara.” 
opened the window, and the sweet air came| “And nowhere could you be so welcome,” 
in, fresh and reviving from the garden be-|saidastranger entering, and Giulietta, spring- 
low. She bathed her uncle’s temples with from her knees, found herself in the arms 
aromatic waters, and poured into his mouth|of her husband. “I knew, Giulietta, I should 
a few drops of medicine. He opened his| find you here, though your letter told me but 
eyes, and turned faintly on his pallet, but|of yo pee and pilgrimage.” 
sank back, as though exhausted. Aguin he what now remains to be told! The 
stretched out his hand, as if in search for| cardinal accompanied them tothe villa, where 
something, which failing to find he moaned|his recovery was rapid and complete: and 
heavily. Giulietta perceived at once that|the deep love which he witnessed in that 
parching thirst was consuming him. From — pair made him truly feel how great 
the balcony a flight of steps led to the gar- been Giulietta’s devotion to himself. The 
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plague had done its worst in Genoa; and 
SE things 
their occupations, ir duti i 

ever i y. connected. The cardinal 
from that hour treated Lorenzo da Carrara 
as a son; and their family union was happy 
as self-sacrifice and enduring affection could 
make it. In the picture , there is still 


preserved a it of countess in her 
torice’s garb her chock pale, her graceful 
form hidden by the black serge robe, and her 
beautiful hair put out of sight ; and the count, 
her husband, used to say that “she never 
looked more lovely.” 


From Friendship’s Offering. 
RURAL JOYS. 


Poets may rave about their groves, 
And pin a verse to every tree, 


But oh! to me how much more sweet, 
A walk with Harry in Pall Mall. 


My aunt is raving all the year, 

What prospects deck her Vale of Peace ; 
She never thinks how staying here 

Destroys the of her niece. 
She tells me of the hills and rocks, 

The valley, and the lake's calm tide— 
I'm thinking of the opera box, 

And Harry listening at my side. 


She boasts about the garden's bloom, 
With living roses sprinkled o’er— 
What are they to the dancing room, 
With flowers in chalk upon the floor ! 
Where music rises clear and high, 
To banish sadness and regrets ; 
Where pleasure beams in every eye— 
And Harry whispers "tween the sets ! 


But here, e’en here, Time passes on— 
Dear Time! don’t spare your lazy wing ; 
Winter and snow will soon be gone, 
And Harry joins us in the spring. 
How sweet shall be the sheltered glen ! 
The bird's soft music sounding through ! 
How I shall love to listen then— 
If Harry loves to listen too! 


How lifeless now each scene appears— 
How gaudily those gardens flaunt— 
And then—so dull—one never hears 
Soft pretty speeches from one’s aunt! 
Well—but ’twould be absurd to weep, 
Though sorrow thus my memory racks— 
I'll off and sink my woes in sleep. 
And dream of Harry and Almack’s ! 


From Friendship’s Offering. 
COURTSHIP. 
“Oh Laura! will nothing I bring thee 
E’er soften those looks of disdain ? 


Are the songs of affection I sing thee 
All doomed to be sung thee in vain? 


I offer thee, fairest and dearest, 
A treasure the richest I’m worth ; 
I offer thee love, the sinccrest, 
The warmest e’er glowed upon earth !” 
Bat the maiden a haughty look flinging, 
Said, “ Cease my eompassion to move ; 
For I’m not very partial to singing ; 
And they’re poor whose sole treasure is love!” 


“ My name will be sounded in story; 
I offer thee, dearest, my name: 
I have fought in the proud field of glory! 
Oh Laura, come share in my fame! 
I bring thee a soul that adores thee, 
And loves thee wherever thou art, 
Which thrills as its tribute it pours thee 
Of tenderness fresh from the heart.” 
But the maiden said, “ Cease to importune ; 
Give Cupid the use of his wings ; 
Ah, Fame’s but a pitiful fortune— 
And hearts are such valueless things ! 
“Oh Laura, forgive, if I’ve spoken 
Too boldly !—nay turn not away,— 
For my heart with affliction is broken— 
My uncle died only to-day ! 


Do, Edward, go on with your song !” 
From Friendship’s Offering. 
CROMWELL-HOUSE :* 


OR, THREE SCENES IN THE LIFE A COMMON- 
WEALTH’S MAN. 


“ That opportunity! lo! it comes yonder, 
Approaching with swift steeds—then, with a swing 
Throw thyself up into the chariot seat, 
Seize with firm hands the reins. The moment comes— 
The constellations stand victorious o'er thee— 
The planets shoot good fortune in fair junctions, 
And tell thee, ‘ now’s the time.’ ” 

Coleridge’s Wallenstein. 


A spirit-stirring scene did the quiet little 
village of Highgate display, one bright sum- 
mer’s morning in the memorable year 1642; 





* “Cromwell-house” is the appellation of a substan- 
tial old mansion of red brick, which still exists in good 
repair, at the top of the bank as you enter the village 
of Highgate by the Holloway road. It is known by 
tradition to have been, during the Commonwealth, the 
residence of General Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in-law ; and 
the military carvings and adornments with which its in- 
terior is decorated, afford additional evidence of the 
fuct. Itis chiefly interesting as a place in which some 
of the most distinguished men of that eventful period, 
eee Marvell, Ireton, &e. frequently as- 
sem 

On the opposite side of the road stands “ Lauderdale 
House,”—now occupied as a boarding school, but about 
the period uf the Restoration, the suburban villa of the 
crafty nobleman of that name. It is reported to have 
been for some time the residence of the celebrated Nell 
G 


wyn. 
The house of Andrew Marvell also still exists in the 
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for up the then steep side of its picturesque 
hill, ae along its only road, toiled in lon 
succession pikemen in plain iron caps an 
breastplates, bearing their tall pikes in glit- 
tering and bristling array,—matchlock men, 
in their quaintly j buff-coats, with 
belt, bandeliers, and bullet-pouch, the mag 
derous matchlock slung across the shoulder, 
and the touchwood match carried in readi- 
ness in the hand,—and, lastly, a gallant 
array of well-mounted troopers, wearing 
half-armour, and trebly “a with offen- 
sive weapons in the form of a pair of huge 
istols, a large basket-hilted sword, and a 
ae dagger inserted in the girdle. A 
** goodly company” did they seem, as they 
slowly but proudly passed along with ban- 
ners Sone aloft, each with emblem and 
motto expressive of the final success of 
their cause; Skippon’s, with the hand and 
sword, its + Haseltigge er “ > ee 
et pugna ;”’ Haselrigge’s, wi e anchor 
in the clouds, and the words, “Only in 
Heaven ;” and that flag, which eventually 
waved above the prostrate lions of the royal 
standard, with its sword and olive branch, 
and the motto, “ Pax queritur bello.” It 
was indeed a spirit-stirring scene ; for these 
were no mercenary hirelings trafficking their 
blood for pay, still less were they the pro- 
fligate opponents of all lawful rule, those 
worst enemies of freedom, “* who license 
mean, when they cry liberty ;” but men, 
who deemed themselves called by Heaven 
to lift the sword, and “who being well 
fenced within by satisfaction of their own 
consciences and without by good iron arms, 
would as one man stand firmly and charge 
desperately.” 

** Who can sit idly at home, and see the 
good cause fought for at our very doors,” 
cried a middle man, whose pale and 
worn looks seemed fairly to allow him that 
license; *“*so, good cousin Heywood, take 
charge of my poor boy, and send him down 
to my brother; my purpose is fixed and I 
will forthwith off to the Parliament army.” 

** Cousin Mayhew, ye mean not so!” cried 
master Heywood ; “ ’twill shorten your life.” 

“And what is life in comparison with 
this great cause?” cried the enthusiastic 
sick man; “ it hath been borne in upon my 
mind that my time is short; and how better 
shall I spend that remnant than by lifting 
the sword of the Lord ?” 

Master Heywood drew back in amaze- 
ment: “ Good cousin, the Parliament may 
be in the right—heaven forbid I should not 
say 80, seeing it is carrying things with so 
high a hand—but, had we not better wait 
for farther light? The king hath had store 
of plate sent to him at York, and there is 
talk of arms and troops from Holland : 
what if affairs should turn again, and then 
we find that we have-gone a warfare on our 
own charges ?” 
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“ Affairs will not turn again,” cried the 
enthusiast, to whom the ardent aspirations 
of an imaginative mind bore the impress of 
supernatural revelation; “this cause is of 
God, and it shall prevail !” 

*“ An answer—a manifest answer to our 
doubts and misgivings!” said an officer of 
the troop that had just passed, and who was 
then followingly slowly along with two or 
three of the company. ‘ Thanks good bro- 
ther for that comforting word. I have had 
not a few challenges as to our success, but 
this is a manifest answer.” 

“It will prevail!” repeated the enthusiast 
eagerly, gazing with admiration at the ex- 
cellent appointments, and bold and deter- 
mined looks of the trocpers, who, enthusi- 
astic as their officer, were now pressing 
round him. ‘“ Ay, my sand is almost run 
out; but after I am gone, the banner of the 

arliament shall wave from every castle- 
eep in England !” 

“* Thou speakest as a prophet !”’ cried the 
officer; and his heavy features lighted up 
with a fire, such as high intellect, and vehe- 
ment feeling alone can give. ‘ Now tell 
me, what m hast thou for me?” 

The sick enthusiast looked into those 
flashing grey eyes, with a gaze almost as 
eager as that which the unknown officer 
was casting upon him. ‘“ Thou art no com- 
os ae shall thine be a common 
ot! 

“I feel it,” replied the officer, “ but what 
is the word ?” . 

* Behold my servant whom I have raised 
up—he shall set free my people.” 

“Let that be my commission, and that 
be my work—His counsel shall stand!” 
cried the officer. 

“ And truly, good master, your words are 
not spoken in man’s wisdom,” said one of 
the troopers; “’twas not for nought that 
brave and godly Colonel Cromwell was so 
wonderously prevented from leaving Eng- 
land.” 

“Is this he?” cried the sick enthusiast. 
“Til onward with him.—Farewell, youn 
Edward,” addressing a fine boy that on | 


by his side ; “‘ my time is short, for I shall 


fall in the first battle, but you will live to 
see that man towering high above his fel- 
lows.” 
. . * * 

One glorious summer’s evening in 1652, 
a young horseman rode slowly up to a small 
house, still to be seen near the summit of 
Highgate Hill, and dismounting, knocked 
at the door. His name and errand were 
quickly told; and the worthy master Hey- 
wood, who had now discovered, by the 
clearest possible light, that it was his 
bounden duty to uphold the Commonwealth, 
rushed to the door: * Come in, good cousin 
Mayhew.—So ye seek an introduction to 
his Excellency. Glorious times these! 











wondrous . per. of Providence! Truly, 
the spirit o 
godly father. I never forget his words ; for 
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“Right willingly, your Excellency, this 


prophecy did rest upon your|very night.” 


* Thou art a man for the Commonwealth’s 


was the like ever heard?!—he raised up/service,” cried the general, smiling at the 
even as David, and kings of the earth bring-| young man’s eagerness; ‘* come down to me 
ing gifts unto him ; or, as learned Dr. God-|at my daughter’s house within half an hour.” 


win set forth in his last morning exercise, 
like Joseph, 
“ That he might at his pleasure bind 
The princes of the land ; 
And he might teach his senators 
Wisdom to understand.” 


“ You’re a made man, master Edward,” 


cried his admiring cousin. ‘ You see the 
general remembered your late godly father, 


for I have never been slack when I could 
get speech of his Excellency, to say some- 
what concerning you. Now there’s a va- 


Glorious things do our eyes behold! Why,/|cancy for a cornet in the general’s own 


this house, worth full three hundred pounds, 
I purchased for half, and the hangings into 
the bargain:—‘ who is there,’ as worthy 
Colonel Harrison saith, * but must rejoice 
in the welfare of Zion.’ ” 

“ But where is the Lord General ?”’ en- 
quired Mayhew. 

‘He is staying out, there yonder, at my 
Jady Ireton’s. But surely, or my eyes de- 
ceive me, there is his Excellency, with 
Colonel Harrison, now coming along the 

ath.” 

. The young man turned quickly round, 
eager to catch a view of that extraordinary 
man, whose fame was the theme of all Eu- 
rope. In the younger of the two, a bold, 
good-humoured, though coarse-looking man, 
he recognized Harrison; but could the 
elder, he, whose heavy features, awkward 
gait, and plain suit of dark grey, seemed to 
mark him but as some thrifty farmer, some 
small freeholder, could he be the warrior, 
who, snatching the banner from the flying 
cornet, rallied the twice discomfited host at 
Marston Moor, and bore away a glorious 
victory? Could that harsh voice bid tri- 
umphant defiance to the monarchy on the 
proud field of Naseby? Could the mem- 
bers of that mightiest parliament have quail- 
ed before the flash of that dull grey eye? 
Ere young Mayhew had recovered his sur- 
prise, Master Heywood had hastened to- 
ward the pair with bows, expressing the 
quintessence of reverential feeling. 

“Stand up, man, put on thy hat—where- 
fore all this reverence to a fellow-mortal— 
who hast here?” and, in the searching, 
though momentary glance which the speak- 
er cast, young Mayhew felt that he indeed 
stood in the presence of a master spirit. 

“A young kinsman of mine, so please 
your Excellency, son to worthy Captain 
Mayhew, who was killed at Edgehill, and 
who said so truly how great your Excel- 
lency would be—he is come to offer his ser- 
vices to our glorious Commonwealth.” 

*] knew him well, and for his sake the 
-son is welcome,’’ answered Cromwell, a 
smile of singular benignity playing over 
those heavy features. He paused a few 
moments, and then laying his hand famili- 
arly on young Mayhew’s shoulder, said, 


troop; night you not edge in a word, as 
they say, for my second boy, Maher-Shalal- 
Hashbaz, whose name I changed from that 
heathenish one Charles, when news came 
how that son of Belial was going to send 
over for the Irish papists, and I was grieved 
for the afflictions of our Zion.” 

Young Mayhew went down; but vainly 
did Master Heywood endeavour to ascertain 
the result of that interview, for by the ear- 
liest dawn on the morrow he departed. 
Three days passed ; and then, as evening 
closed in, the young man, faint, and worn, 
leaping from his tired horse, presented him- 
self at the door of the Lady Ireton’s, and 
demanded instant conference with the Lord 
General Cromwell. 

‘His Excellency is in close discourse 
with some friends,” said his trusty secreta- 
ry Thurloe; “nor can he be seen, save by 
him who bringeth glad tidings.” 

“ His counsel shall stand,” responded 
young Mayhew; and the secretary, recog- 
nizing the countersign, immediately led 
him up the noble staircase, adorned with 
military emblems, and decorated with neat- 
ly carved small figures of the parliament 
soldiers, each bearing his appropriate arms, 
into the withdrawing room, where the ge- 
neral was seated at the head of a large ta- 
ble, and with him three friends. ‘* Now 
for an account of your journey,” said he, 
smiling familiarly. 

The young man hesitated, and glanced a 
look around. 

‘Heed not; these are my right trusty 
friends,” said Cromwell; * besides, what 
you have to say might be told in the pre- 
sence of Charles Stuart himself. ell, 
what success?” 

* But little, your Excellency. I could 
not hear a single word.” 

“Tush, man, you could see; and plots, 
ye will find, are carried on rather by visible 
signs than audible words.” 

“T arrived at Trent Bridge; walked two 
bow-shots toward the right, and sat down 
with my fishing-rod.” 

“ Ay, catching of gudgeons—a goodly 
sport; well?” 

* After some time a tall person in a brown 
cloak came past, and methought he looked 





**Can’st go a journey for me?” 
Museum.—V ol. XXI. 





narrowly at me.” 
No. 126—3 D 
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“That did he—I have scarcely an intel- 
ligencer whom he knows not—well, you 
hummed a cavalier tune?” 

“ Yes, your Excellency, I made as though 
I was singing ‘The king shall enjoy his 
own again ;’ and he went and stood beneath 
a maple at some distance, when a young 
man in a grey cloak came up and began 
talking.” 

* An elderly, short man,” interrupted the 

— glancing at a paper he held in his 

and. 

** No, your Excellency, a young tall man, 
iy swarthy, with long black hair, thick 
ip—” 

“Say you sot I was not advertised of 
this. you watched them narrowly ?”’ 

“TI did; but could hear nought. After 
half an hour, a small boat with one man 
came up the stream; he stopped opposite, 
and held up a small flag.” 

** What colour?” eagerly cried the general. 

“Green; and he waved it twice. The 
two then came to the brink, and the man 
threw five stones, one by one, into the 
water.” 

A gleam of uncontrollable joy lighted up 
the general’s features. “ Farewell to the 
hopes of the cavaliers!” cried he, striking 
his hand on the table. “And which way 
turned the boatman ?”’ 

**He turned the boat fairly round, and 
then shot down the stream.” 

“There ended their hopes of France !” 
responded Cromwell, with a triumphant 
smile. ‘ Go, sit down yonder, Master 
Mayhew ; we must take you into our espe- 
cial service. Thurloe, send message forth- 
with to Lord Ormond, we desire instant 
speech of him: if he ask ought of the 
messenger, he may say that the council 
have been conferring, as they truly have, 
about Lord Compton’s fine, and the busi- 
ness of the Irish estates. Were there ever 
such wondrous appearings of Providence 
as these ?’”’ continued he, turning to those 
who sat around him, and glancing a look of 
aes complacency on the flattering letter 

e had that morning received from Cardinal 
de Retz, and the weightier packet beside it 
from which depended the huge seal of the 
States-general, and wherein their High 
Mightinesses supplicated the good offices 
of Cromwell to procure them, on any 
terms, a peace. “ Are not all, and each of 
these, so many doors of hope, from whence 
we may soon see the welcome prospect of 
the government being fixed on a stable 
foundation ?” 

* And so it will, if men, leaving their 
short-sighted views, will hope, and wait, 
and seek that light which is promised unto 
the upright in heart,” replied a young man, 
whose uplifted eye proclaimed the enthusi- 
ast, but whose lofty, intellectual brow de- 
clared him one of no common order. 
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“Have we not earnestly ype 9 
Harry Vane ?” replied Cromwell, “and is 
it not clearly borne in on the minds of all, 
that nought but a speedy settlement of our 
unhappy divisions can give us rest? We 
are at the very edge of Canaan, and want 
but a Joshua to lead us over this Jordan, 
The ship of the Commonwealth standeth 
even now within sight of the harbour; 0! 
for a skilful pilot to bring her safely into port.” 

“What Joshua can we need, save Him 
who led his people through the wilderness ? 
—what pilot save Him who sitteth upon the 
floods as king ?’’ replied Vane, sternly. 

“True, good brother,” answered Crom- 
well meekly ; “but under-leaders, and un- 
der-pilots, are yet by heaven’s appoint- 
ment.” 

* Let such be well assured that they are 
so, by heaven’s own en, and then 
all may be well,” said Vane. 

“True, Harry Vane; but where 
shall we look for the seal of heaven’s 
pointment, save in evident fitness ; nia 
that we must judge by the light vouchsafed 
us. 

“Clearly hath that light been vouchsaf- 
ed,” cried Harrison, “ when, after long fast- 
ing, precious Master Venner opened the Bi- 
ble for the lot, and what was the word ?— 
even thrice, ‘Behold he cometh quickly ;’ 
what need have we for earthly rulers, when 
he, ‘the King of kings,’ is at hand ?” 

* Diverse are the kinds of light by which 
man doth direct his steps,” replied the more 
gifted enthusiast; “and therefore beware, 
lest mistaking the delusive dreams of a 
heated fancy, or the false glare of ambition 
for the pure supernal light, we be found to 
have followed not an heaven-born star, but 
an earth-bred meteor.” 

**So might Joseph’s brethren have said,” 
responded Cromwel® “ when he told them 
the dream that foreshadowed his eS8 ; 
so might the children of Israel have said, 
when Gideon declared his divine commis- 
sion. Scant comfort shall he have who is 
so called, I well know, for many evil 
tongues will shoot at him sharp arrows, even 
bitter words.” 

“ And keenly shall pierce those arrows,” 
— the pure-minded enthusiast, Vane; 
“keenly, unless he be clad in armour of 
proof, even conviction that he ht not 
that high station. But alas! even for the 
best and wisest! We build for heaven 
with one hand, and for ourselves with the 
other; we cry, ‘The sword of the Lord,’ 
but forget not Gideon’s also. O! what are 
we, that we should seek to interpose our 
private destinies, our fleeting interests, in 
the track of the divine purposes !—that tri- 
umphal chariot, whose goings forth have 
been from eternity, and whose progress 
shall be staid but by the final consumma- 
tion of all things.” 














— 
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“Good Harry Vane, who seeketh to do 
so?” replied Cromwell. “ But shall not he 
work whom heaven hath commanded ? 
When civil affairs have run on into confu- 
sion, is it not his duty who shall have the 
power to reduce those dissettlements to or- 
der? Heaven knoweth, I was thrust upon 
this work, and whether herein I have sought 
too much mine own advantage, is known 
but to Him who formed me. Moreover, if 
I be set in this government above my fel- 
lows, "tis a mighty price I must pay.” 

“Tt is a solemn truth,” said a middle aged 
man, whose liarly luxuriant locks of 
light brown hair and studied neatness of ap- 
parel contrasted rather strongly with the ap- 

ce of those around him, — his 
food and turning his eyes, clear, but desti- 
tute of vision, toward the lord general; “it is 
a solemn truth, that he who is called forth to 
a mighty work must lay down a mighty price! 
For, not alone must he endure the scoff and 
scorn of the brutish herd, that growl at the 
= violence which unlooses their chains, 
ut the scoff of the worldly-wise, the scorn 
of the pradent among men, and more than 
all, the averted eye even of the good, who, 
standing not on his vantage ground, see not 
the glorious results, and censure, even as 
the owl and bat blame the noontide sun, be- 
cause too bright for their imperfect vision. 
And thus is the patriot leader crowned, not 
with laurel but with thorn,—lifted up, not 
in triumph, but in mockery,—fed, not with 
honied praise and odorous benedictions, but 
with the gall of fierce revilings. Yet, shall 
he pause on his high career? Shall he 
draw back whom Heaven bids onward? 
No; though his staff in his hand become 
a serpent—though all the waves of the 
Erythrean main are dashing before him,— 
though his own people, even those for whom 
he wrought so great deliverance, cry, ‘Who 
is this Moses that we should obey him.’ ” 

“The Jews were a stiff-necked race,” in- 
terposed Harrison, “nor were they commis- 
sioned to keep the throne for Him whose 
right it is. An unskilful counsellor art 
thon, John Milton, because, leaving the pure 
gold of Scripture, thou takest heed oftimes 
to heathen fable and doctrines of the Gen- 
tiles.” 

“And well may we expatiate in those 
pleasant fields, not without flowers, of an- 
cient fable,” replied the poet; “ for many a 
hidden truth, well worth the diligent search- 
ing out, shall ye find in the stores of the old in- 
spired poets—those Pactolian streams whose 
sands are purest gold,—those amaranthine 
garlands hung high in the temple of Fame, 
—those laurel leaves, more precious than 
the Sybil’s scattered treasures, pluckt from 
that hallowed tree whose root is fed by the 
pure fount of Castaly, and beneath whose 
— Apollo singeth to his golden 
yre. 
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“ Away with such heathen fooleries,” 
cried Harrison. ‘* Wo to this land, if hu- 
man learning and poets bear sway; and truly, 
methinks, we can scarce expect a blessing 
while that same tongue is used in our pub- 
lic acts, wherein the Man of Sin putteth 
forth his soul-destroying bulls.” 

“Speak not thus ignorantly,” replied the 
indignant poet, “ of that glorious tongue,— 
the language of those who once ruled the 
world, and yet rule it from the tomb; nor, 
presumptuous, do thou scorn the poet—him 
whose prophet-eye can discern the golden 
harvest, where thou mayest scarcely behold 
the springing blade,—him whose adaman- 
tine pen can grave for thee a praise that 
shall last for ever,—him whose golden key 
ean unlock the high chambers of immor- 
tality—him, upon the pinions of whose 
song thy fame may take wing and fly unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth.” 

“He speaketh truly,” cried Cromwell, 
who had listened with intense interest to 
the words of his Latin secretary; ‘and 
my mind hath been refreshed with his 
speech, even as the parched wilderness is 
refreshed with the dew. Well do you un- 
derstand, Master John Milton, the opposi- 
tions, and strivings, and misrepresentations, 
which he who is set forward on a mighty 
work must meet. And yet, may there not 
come a time when men may judge a juster 
jedgment, and when a fair fame may no 

onger be denied t— saith not the Scriptures, 

‘A good name is better than precious oint- 
ment?’ and a memory famous to all gene- 
rations was the heritage promised to the 
righteous.” 

“* Nor shalt thou lose that reward, illus- 
trious man!’ answered the poet, solemnly 
raising his hand, his fixed eyes lifted up to- 
ward Heaven, as though by a finer sense a 
vision of the unseen future were vouchsafed 
to him in recompense for his mortal blind- 
ness. ‘Scorn thou to reap a quick but 
scanty fame, which, gourd-like, a night may 
mature and a short day destroy ; but be th 
fame the niet Page sg Debp-ebeted, 
Wwide-spreading bay, that through the long 
succession of centuries shall flourish o’er 
thy tomb. Thy tomb! did I say—they may 
cast thee out of thy grave, and scatter thy 
dust to the winds: but, can they blot out 
thy name? can wae scatter thy memory? 
That name, which like the doom-announcing 
sentence traced by no earthly hand, shall a 
pal each crowned tyrant in the midst of his 
unhallowed banquet of uncontrolled rule. A 
blight, deep and deadly, may gather round thy 
fame, and those who trembled at the livin 
hero may spurn with asinine hoof the lifeless 
corpse; but, heed not thou! thou, who by the 
selfsame appointment that placed the giver of 
glowing light in the heavens, art set to be 
the ruler of men below. He may sink in 
clouds, but to-morrow he arises in fresh 
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glory. Like him, go on in thy course; 
great—not, that on thy brow is set the thick 
clustering laurel of three-fold victory—not, 
that the royal standard of England swept 
her proud blazonry even in the dust before 
thee—not, because the crown of three king- 
doms faded in dim eclipse before the star of 
thine ascendant; but that, at thy call, Eng- 
land arose from the dust, and stood in en- 
franchised glory ; and freedom of conscience, 
and all her goodly train came forth from her 
dungeon gloom; and religion, pure religion, 
trickt in no broidered vestment, but clad 
in spotless white, marched through the land 
beneath thy protecting shield, and sat down 
on her throne of dominion. Go on, illus- 
trious man! complete what thou hast so 
well bugun—despise a fleeting fame that 
shall wither like the fading flowers strewn 
upon a new-made grave, and be “ the praise 
and the heroic song of all posterity.” 

The poet ceased, but the keen eye of that 
gifted man to whom the welcome counsel 
had been addressed was fixed on the speak- 
er, eagerly as though these encouraging 
words still flowed on. ‘It shall be,” he 
half murmured. None knew what he 
meant—but, ere that year had closed, that 
soldier of fortune, seated in the chair of 
state, received from the Commissioners the 
great seal of the kingdom, and heard the 
joyful shouts of his companions in arms 
proclaiming him, “ Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland.” 

A few moments Cromwell remained ab- 
sorbed in thought, and then arousing him- 
self, rung the silver bell beside him: “ Bid 
Lord Ormond enter.” And humbly, as 
though in the presence of royalty, that no- 
bleman entered with low obeisance, and 
stood with the plume of his cap almost 
sweeping the floor before him whom, ten 
1 aye before, he had thought honoured with 

is passing notice. 

“My good lord,” said Cromwell,—all 
roughness of manner, all rudeness of speech, 
and even of voice, vanishing before an air 
so noble and so dignified, that he seemed a 
though “born for his high eminence ;”— 
““we have had reason ere now to acknow- 
ledge your kindness, but this last passeth 
all, so I pray you tell us what your young 
friend in the grey cloak saith on the sub- 
ject.” 

“What friend? what subject ?’’ gasped 
Lord Ormond, his deadly paleness giving 
the lie to his pretended ignorance. 

“ Zeal for the welfare of the Common- 
wealth hath doubtless injured your remem- 
brance of your late interview beside the 
Trent, suffer me to refresh it,” replied 
Cromwell, coolly but haughtily handing a 
letter. 

“Saints and devils!” cried the detected 
nobleman, as his eye glanced on the well- 
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known Italian hand of Henrietta Maria, 
and he looked wildly round, conscious his 
head stood in no small] jeopardy,—* what is 
there that he knows not!” 

A half supprest smile of complacency 
passed over the stern features of his en- 
quirer, at the involuntary compliment im- 
plied in that almost unconscious remark. 

“Truly, my lord, it had saved ye a toil- 
some journey this hot summer weather, 
had ye but made me the confidant of your 
errand. Your scheme is fruitless. at 
France will not, ay, dare not aid, ye knew 
already ;—that Savoy will not, F may 
thank me for telling you; and as for hopes 
from another quarter, look at this, and this.” 

The stupified nobleman took, with trem- 
bling hand, the two papers—they were 
copies, in cypher, of two most secret des- 
patches of the royalist party, and appended 
was the key. 

**He must die,” said Harrison; “ thus 
perish all the enemies of the Common- 
wealth !”” 

“* Nay, what if we send him as our cou- 
rier to France,”’ answered Cromwell, cool- 
ly; “twill prove a trusty one, for, after 
this fright, methinks he will scarcely forget 
our message. Thurloe, do ye look to it 
that the man on the quay at Genoa hath his 
reward ; that old Jew, too, and he—you 
know who I mean. Lord Ormond,” con- 
tinued he, resuming that dignified air which 
astonished the French ambassador when he 
came with compliments from his uncle, Car- 
dinal Mazarine, to “ one of the greatest men 
that ever was,” as French politeness, or 
rather French policy, was pleased to say— 
“My Lord Ormond, heaven knoweth that 
we have used you with all tenderness—nay, 
that I myself have had no scant blame for 
suffering you to be abroad. Now, what re- 
turn ought I to make for the return you have 
made to me? You are silent—it is well, 
for it is your best answer. Go from hence 
within twelve hours, and never again set 
foot in England. Give our service to 
Charles Stuart, and tell him that a Com- 
monwealth must needs be strong that can 
afford to send back traitors with their heads 
upon their shoulders.” 

“Wo unto thee! for thou hast done the 
work of the Lord grudgingly,” cried Har- 
rison; ** thou shouldest have smitten Ama- 
lek utterly.” 

““He deserved death, truly,” answered 
Cromwell; “but let the blood that hath 
been shed suffice: and henceforward let us 
all seek to make the name of Englishman fa- 
mous as that of the Roman, and to build u 
the broken and tottering walls of our Zion.” 

* + * * * 

Another ten years past; and again Ed- 
ward Mayhew stood in the same room. It 
was the closing in of a Bloomy autumn 
evening, and the lowering clouds, the sigh- 














ing winds, the dull creeping mist, and the 
fast-falling leaves, all seemed to shadow 
forth the total ruin of that cause to which, 
twenty years before, his young energies had 
been pledged. ‘Good cousin,” said wor- 
thy Master Heywood,—who had now disco- 
vered a monarchy to be the only endurable 
form of government, and in reward for his 
well-timed discovery had become master of 
that very house in which the Lady Ireton 
had resided—*“ Good cousin! what glorious 
times! what wondrous providences! You 
are doubtless a cavalier now. Ay 

“ Hey for liers, ho for liers, 

Pray for cavaliers— 

Rub a dub, rub a dub, have at old Beelzebub”— 
for Oliver is keeping him company, and 
Harrison set off after him from Tyburn. 
I’m like to go wild with joy.—His sacred 
Majesty, who is over yonder at my good 
Lord Lauderdale’s, saith he will even come 
over here to drink ‘confusion to the Round- 
heads’ in old Noll’s own withdrawing room. 
An unpardonable crime is schism and rebel- 
lion! as worthy Doctor Parker set forth. 
Ay—there’s my son coming over to say 
they are coming—Maher-Shalal-Hashbaz, 
as ye may remember: we doffed that name 
with his trooper’s blue cloak, and he is now 
Master Charles James Heywood, in the 
Duke of Albermarle’s own company.” 

Edward Mayhew turned away in silence; 
and he thought on the four celebrated men 
whom he last beheld in that room. Vane, 
the lofty-minded, who, with more than Ro- 
man courage, had laid down his head on 
the scaffold—Harrison, the less gifted but 
equally sincere enthusiast, who died pro- 
phesying with his latest breath the resur- 
rection of “the good cause”’—he, the mas- 
ter-spirit of the age, cast out of his grave, 
a scorn and mockery—and he, who alone 
survived, unknown as yet as the Homer of 
England, in poverty and obloquy, fain to 
seek in obscurity a refuge from the dastard 
vengeance of the triumphant party. “ And 
this man lives on!” said he, bitterly. 

“The King! the King!” shouted many 
voices; and in rushed a troop of richly 
dressed courtiers, and in the midst of them, 
leaning on the arm of the Duke of Ormond, 
the very person who, in the grey cloak, had 
stood beneath the maple beside the Trent. 

“* Yes, in this very room,”’ cried Lauder- 
dale, bustling up, his most truculent physi- 
ognomy rendered yet more striking by the 
extravagant richness of his dress,”—-in this 
very room did that cursed Usurper send 
that insolent message by my good Lord 
Duke.” 

“Truly, my Lord,” replied Charles, 





laughing carelessly, ‘* Ormond had cause to} sed 


thank old Noll for sending him back with a 
head on his shoulders—the Commonwealth, 
methinks, was stronger than the monar- 
chy.” 
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“* Your Majesty should remember where 
ou are,” whispered a stern voice behind 
im. , 

“Well, my good Lord Clarendon, is’t 
true or no?” replied Charles, petulantly ; 
‘we have been schooled quite long enough 
—the devil take old Noll and the canting 
— but even the devil should have his 

ue. 

“The devil hath had his due, since Oli- 
ver is gone to keep him company,” stutter- 
ed Lauderdale. ‘Come, Master Heywood, 
some sack and canary; and, bare-headed 
and bare-knee’d, we will drink ‘King 
Charles for ever, and the devil take the 
Roundheads.’ ” 

“The presbyterians, in especial!” cried 
the king, laughing, as he tossed off his long 
Venice glass of Rosa Solis, and noddin 
significantly to Lauderdale. “ Well, g 

aster What’s-your-name, how have ye 
managed in these difficult times !—were 
you ever a psalm-singer ?”’ 

“Never, heaven bless your sacred Ma- 
jesty—never, so help me heaven,” cried the 
terrified Heywood. 

“ He was a canting Roundhead not three 
years ago,” whispered Buckingham ; “give 
it him soundly, Rowley; why, he signed 
the Engagement.” 

“Come, come, man,” said the King, 
laughing heartily, *“* your memory is short; 
take a cup of sack to refresh it, and then 
perhaps, you may remember somewhat cal- 
ed an Engagement.” 

A lond laugh burst from the surrounding 
courtiers. ‘Come, man, confess, for you 
shall not be hung for it—why you look like 
a Roundhead at Tyburn!” cried Charles, 
convulsed with laughter at the appearance 
of the rueful figure before him. 

“« Nay, your Majesty, ‘let bygones be by- 
ones,’”’ interposed Lauderdale, who had 
is own peculiar reasons for disliking allu- 

sions to convenient changes of opinion. 

“ Nay, "tis a stiff-necked brother, as pre- 
cious Master Case of ‘the morning exercise’ 
would say,”’ persisted Charles; “so, dearly 
beloved, did not you engage, ‘to be true 
and faithful to the Lord Protector and the 
Commonwealth, and not to propose, or give 
any consent to alter the government as it is 
settled.’ ” 

“Alas! so please your Majesty I did— 
but—” 

“Ha! ha! you see, my Lord Clarendon, 
I can ferret out the truth as well as you, 
and your green bag,”’ cried the ‘ merry mo- 
narch :’ “so ye confess at last ?”’ 

“I did take the Engagement, so please 
your Majesty,” stammered the sorely pres- 
e; “but I never intended to 


rene 

keep it; T took it in the same sense that 
your sacred Majesty took the Covenant.” 

A loud laugh burst from all present,—a 





laugh in which the monarch felt no inclina- 
T* 
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tion to join, for, proof against stern invec- 
tive, or passionate appeal, Charles was 
morbidly sensitive of ridicule. 

“Your Majesty may thank yourself for 
it,” said Clarendon, darting a fierce look at 
the faces convulsed with laughter. 

** An Oliver for a Roland,” cried Bucking- 
ham—* you wiil remember this, Rowley.’ 

“Let’s away, Lauderdale,” muttered 
Charles; “I was never so shrewdly abused 
by a fool before.” 

The king returned to Lauderdale-house, 
where, amid the splendid array of fair wo- 
men and flattering courtiers, his face soon 
resumed its gay but heartless smiles. There, 
faithful to his recorded character of never 
“saying a foolish thing, and never doing a 
wise one,” by the brilliancy of his bon mots 
he gave mortal offence to some half dozen 
royalists, who had adventured their lives 
and fortunes in his cause, and by the bitter- 
ness of his sarcasms laid the foundation of 
that quarrel which eventually drove the 
haughty Clarendon into exile, and deprived 
him of the only minister on whose services 
he could depend. 

“« Where is the good cause now ?” cried 
Edward Mayhew, bitterly, as he turned 
from the door. 

* Treasured up in our hearts, an heritage 
for our children’s children!” responded a 
voice by his side. 

Who thus uttered that inspiring prophecy, 
the sorrowful Parliamentarian could never 
learn. England was now no place for him; 
he therefore set out for the New World, 
where Massachusetts, for many generations, 
retained the —_ memory of Governor 
Mayhew; and long ere he died, the wel- 
come news floated across the wide Atlantic, 
that “the good cause” in his father-land 
had obtained a glorious resurrection. 








From the Forget-Me-Not. 
THE SEARCH AFTER GOD. 
From the German. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Canst thou by searching find out God? 
Job, xi. 7. 


Thee seeks my spirit, 
Thee, Father of Spirits, Thee, the Uncreate, * 
Round whose eternal throne, in boundless epace, 
Blaze myriad suns in gorgeous majesty, 
Whom Earth’s revolving ages trembling guess'd at, 
Had named, but knew not, 
Thee, Thee I seck ! 


Thee, Thee I seek ! 
Why hidest thou thy face ? 
Was it not Thou whose fiat bade me be? 
Could I call furth my being ere I was? 
Mere emanation of thy living light, 
Most marvellously inwrapt in earthly mould— 





after God. 


Father of all things, ‘Thou, too, art my sire : 
Thy offspring calls Thee, calls and knows Thee not ; 
Why dost Thou hide Thee from my longing eyes ? 


Thee have I sought! 
Upborne on Prayer’s strong pinions have I soar’d : 
The while this frame sank prostrate in the dust, 
Its mortal eyes bedimm’d with tears of love, 
Through the etheria] dome my spirit ranged, 
And in its anxious course from world to world 
Sought Thee, and cried —the worlds gave back the ery— 
* Sire of the Universe, reveal Thyself!” 
Infinity in silence heard the call : 
Earth, planets, suns, held on their wonted course, 
The course prescribed from deep eternity : 
And, shudd’ring, loving, weeping, I awoke 
From the fond dream of faith. 
The voice of Nature thunder’d in mine ear, 
But thy parental voice—I heard it not : 
I saw but traces of thy power, not Thee ! 


Thee, Thee I sought, 

Whom all the tongues of all the Spirits praise. 
I listen'd to the words of Saint and Sage, 
And Priests and Bonzes, Lamas and Imans, 
Loudly proclaim’d thy glory. 

Proclaim’d thy glory? 
No, holy Sire of al) the things that be, 
Not Thee, themselves their blinded hearts proclaim'd 
Not to thy glory bigots whet the sword— 
Not to thy glory build they seaffolds up— 
Not to thy glory, though in thy blest name, 
Hurls the proud pontiff his anathemas. 
Fired by the lust of power, not love of Thee, 
They prey, more cruel than the ravening beasts 
That rvam the Afrie deserts, on their kind. 


Thee I have sought, 
Thou Omnipresent, Unrevealed One ! 
Arm'‘d with the toreh of Science have explor'd 
Nature's most secret chambers. I have seen 
The stream of life pour its unmeasured tide 
Through animal and yegetation’s tribes ; 
I’ve seen in the acid drop a populous sea, 
And in a leaf a town of busy beings. 
I've seen the crystal into vapour melt, 
And torrents gush from airs invisible ; 
The electric power, with wondrous influence, 
Pervade all Nature ; in the magnet draw, 
Repel in the torpedo ; glance like wings 
Of fire around the pole ; and glad the Earth 
With blessings shed from the riven thunder-cloud ! 


At last I stood, alone and shudd’ring stood, 

Upon the verge of Nature, on her shores 

Of matter crude, inert, inanimate, 

Where break the ever-restiess waves of life, 

Forming and decomposing. There I cried : 
“ O God, my God, where art thou ?” 

Is then this ceaseless strife "twixt life and death— 

Fach in its turn absorbing and absorbed— 

Is this Creation’s Uncreated Cause? 

If it be so, then is one lightning thought, 

Forth flashing from my mind, far more divine 

Than this blind working of the elements. 

I float above their fathomless abyss. 


Self-conscious over the unconscious waste, 

A brilliant light o’er brooding darkness hung, 

A free volition over will-less matter. 

Who saith Almighty Pow’r is present here ? 
Where is his bounty? where his wisdom ? where 
His loving kindness ? where his holiness ? 

He who the car hath planted, shall not He, 

Too, hear? He who the wonders of the eye 
Contrived, shall He not see? He who hath taught 
The Spirits knowledge, ah! shall he not know ? 
Him, the Life-giver, have I eager sought, 

















And found but life ; Him, the All-wise, I sought, 
And found but wisdom ; Him, the Bountiful, 
And found but love. 


Thee have I sought: I ask’d in the high heavens, 
Where Sirius and Orion dimly shine, 
Where their eternal round about the pole 
Cassiopeia and Bootes dance, 
Where, through the Moon's phosphor-bright plains, the 
streams 
Of burning lava from her mountains flow— 
No sound responded thence. And I beheld 
The snow-white axis of great Jupiter ; 
And, circled by his golden ring, explor’d 
Far Saturn and the farther Uranus. 
I mounted to the Sun’s resplendent orb, 
Onward from star to star, and onward still, 
To where no stars shine more—where a faint gleam 
Steals through the darkling void of the Infinite, 
From suns which human eye have never lit ; 
And in my anxious search for Thee I saw 
The Inserutable—there traced thy Providence— 
My Father’s everlasting mansion found, 
But saw not Thee. 


Down from the immeasurable heights of heaven 
I shrank again to my familiar dust ; 
I wept, and cried aloud—* He who hath framed 
The wondrous fabric of the Universe— 
He who bestoweth unimagined joys 
On myriad tribes which crowd its ev’ry nook— 
Needs He a worm like me? 
Yet hath He given me in his house a place. 
And who am I that He remembereth me! 
Yet me He doth remember.” 


Anon, all generations of the Earth 

Since its creation pass’d before my sight 

And disappear’d: the tyrant’s transient rule 
Over his fetter’d millions I beheld— 

Beheld the nations’ mad and bloody wars, 

For glory, wealth, and power, Ambition’s aims, 
Nay, fur the airy shadow of a dream. 

Alas! Man’s history is but a web 

Of Frenzy’s joys and sorrows. The Most Holy 
Upon the cross yielded his innocent life, 

While Guilt has led to laurell'd victory ; 

Yet from each fully’s grave hath wisdom sprung. 
As from the sullen mineral the flame, 
Transforming darkness into light, ascends 

And heavenward aspires, so, too, aspires, 

So, too, ascends from perishable dust 

The spirit to the Imperishabie Source. 
Humanity, what contrasts meet in thee, 

Thy feet yet plunged i’ th’ depths of ancient Night, 
Thy brow all radiant with the light of God ! 

In yain hath happiness supreme been sought 

In gold or power, in pleasure or in fame: 

The highest knowledge of the wise at last 

Is to be undeceived !—I’m undeceived ! 

In dust I sought God, and I found but dust ! 
And all these thrones, worlds, suns—what are they ? dust ! 
No kindred the immortal spirit owns, 

But to the Father of immortal things. 


I shall be His, 
When this frail body hath gone down to dust ; 

I shall be His, 
When e’en the solid globe itself dissolves. 
When the Sun's splendour long hath been extinct, 
Still shall the Godhead’s glorious light shine on, 
And of that light a feeble spark be mine. 


No, not in dust, ’t is in the spirit alone, 

The glory of its maker is revealed. 

I am in Him! in me, through me, He speaks. 
Who, if not He himself, taught Man his name? 
Who gave him knowledge of the Invisible ? 
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Who turn’d his face toward heaven? Who placed within 

A judge of all his actions ?, Who instructs 

Frail mortals to adjust the strife between 

Passion and Duty by far other rules 

Than those which Pleasare dictates? Whenee, too, is it 

That for an unseen, spiritual good 

We cheerfully forego the joys of life? 

Dust draws to dust, the spirit to the spirit— 

To Thee, Most Holy One, who through thyself 
Revealed art in Man. 


No more I seek Thee, 
No more in dust I seek the living God: 
Thy universe is my abiding place, 
And thine eternity—it is my time. 
Existence is but one eternity, 
Life but a step to everlasting bliss. 


O joy transcending ev’ry earthly joy, 

O rapture inexpressible, to know 

My destin’d lot !—Because God is, I am— 

God lives for ever, therefore I shall live— 

God dwells in bliss, bliss therefore shall be mine ! 
‘To Him be adoration, praise, and love ! 


From Friendship’s Offering. 
RESPECTABILITY. 


“ Pray, what do you mean by ‘ respectability ?” 

Is it wisdom, or worth, sir? or rank or gentility? 

Is it rough sound sense? or a manner refined ? 

Is it kindness of heart? or expansion of mind ? 

Is it learning, or talent, or honour, or fame, 

That you mean by that phrase (so expressive) to name?” — 
—“ No, no—these are not, sir, the things now in vogue : 
A ‘respectable man,’ sir, may be a great rogue,— 

A ‘respectable person’ may be a great fool, 

Have lost even the little he picked up at school,— 

Be a glutton, adulterer, deep drowned in debt,— 

May forfeit his honour, his best friend forget,— 

May be a base sycophant, tyrant, or knave— 

But a livery-servant, at least, he must have : 

In vice he may vie with the vilest of sinners— 

But he must keep a cook, and give capital dinners. 





From the Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. 
SEVEN AND SEVENTEEN. 
BY MISS S. C. HALL. 


“And am I indeed—indeed seven years 
old to-day ? And in seven years more, nurse, 
shall I be a young woman, and have my own 
way, and do always as I please ?”’ 

* Yes, my beauty.” 

“And dirty as many frocks as 1 like ?” 

“« My darling, you do so now.” 

* Well, I know that,” replied the pretty 
little lady, pertly ; ** »ut no one will then dare 
to say, Miss Ida, don’t, or Miss Ida, do; be- 
cause then I shall be—I know what.——” 

* An angel, my dear?” 

** No—something better.” 

** And what can be better than an angel, 
my — at 

“Why, a beauty and an heiress, to be 
sure. La, nurse, how stupid you are, not to 





know that!’ 
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“Oh, you dear, sweet, clever little crea- 
ture—they may well say, in the housekeep- 
er’s room, and the servants’ hall, that you 
are the most wonderful child that ever was 
born.” 

“1 don’t care what they say in the house- 
keeper’s room, or the servants’ hall,’’ retort- 
ed Miss Ida, with an aristocratic toss of her 
head: “let me hear what they say in the 
drawing-room. I wonder, will papa, when 
he returns to-night, admire the ease and grace 
= dancing-master talks of—lol tol, lol de 
rol dé ree.” And the embryo heiress pirou- 
etted before the cheval-glass that graced her 
nursery, almost as well as a dancing-master 
could desire. 


I am very certain no young friend of mine 
can have read thus far without feeling con- 
vinced that Ida Leverton belonged to the un- 
happy class of children called “ spoilt ;” 
and that her silly and ignorant nurse was 
guiding her to destruction. Providence had 

iven the little heiress of Leverton a great 
eal of beauty and a fair share of under- 
standing. She had, moreover, a quick and 
ready wit—such as wise parents and sensi- 
ble governesses may so bring under subjec- 
tion—turning it to quicken thoughts, not 
words—that, though a dangerous thing to 
play with, it becomes a pleasant and a pro- 
le thing to use. But, my dear reader, 
the mother of poor Ida died a few hours af- 
ter she was born: and as her father had 
much to think of, she was left entirely to the 
care of a foolish though an affectionate ser- 
vant. She had aunts; but I regret to sa 
they very erroneously considered the little 
gn too young to be injured by the society of 
urse Scroop. We shall see. 

It was Ida’s birth-day; and her papa, be- 
fore he left home, had invited a number of 
nice ladies and gentlemen, and a great many 
little folk, to his house, to spend the even- 
ing—and there was to be a dance,—and the 
carpet in the great drawing-room was re- 
moved,—and the beautiful curtains and 
couches that had been covered with ever so 
much striped cotton, were disrobed, and 
looked as beantiful as—oh dear! my young 
friends must find the simile. Well, Ida’s 
head, I am sorry to say, ran upon nothing but 
finery for ten days at least before this grand 
gala; and she had neglected every thing in 
the shape of work or lessons, and talked of 
blond and bouquets as if she were a milli- 
ner’s maid. I beg it to-be understood, that 
I would not make the acquaintance of an 
young lady who disregarded her apparel, 
whose frock was not always neatly closed, 
whose hair did not shine and throw off the 
sunbeams as unsullied as they came; be- 
cause I know that a well-ordered mind will 
invariably be shown by well-ordered and 
well-fitted garments. But the dress I ad- 





mire is of habit, not of preparation; and next 
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to “a sloven,” all rational people dislike “a 
dresser”—one who thinks time is like 
samer, only useful in frittering and flouncing; 
—but to my story. 

Ida was ushered into the drawing-room by 
Nurse Scroop, who whispered, “ Hold up 
your head, my darling, and speak out, and 
show off your dancing: you’ll beat them all 
out, though there are a great many strange 
ladies—my beauty—that’s a love!” And 
old nurse parted with her nurseling, after 
administering this precious sugar-and-poison 
advice. 

How the lamps burned—how the music 
played—how the ladies praised—how the 
children waltzed—I leave to my young 
friends’ imagination. Ida would have been 
perfectly happy, had she not overheard Lady 
Sarcasm say to Lady Deafness, that little 
Cecilia Howard carried herself much better 
than Miss Leverton. Now, she had so often 
been told to hold her head up, that she ima- 
gined it must be holding it well; and she 
positively strained her neck in the effort to 
make it as long as Cecilia’s. Presently Mr. 
Leverton, who had notentered until the com- 

any were assembled, came to her, and tak- 
ing her hand, led her across the room, and 
introduced her to a mild, pale lady, who 
took her on her knee, and kissed her so very 
kindly, that for a little while she ceased to 
think about her own Honiton lace frock and 
her silver band ; and thought she liked the 
strange visiter better than any one she had 
ever seen. 

“She is very like you, Leverton,” said 


Y |the lady; “and I am sure, at least I hope, 


that she is a good girl.” 

“She has been sadly neglected, I fear,” 
replied Mr. Leverton, * and knows very lit- 
tle of any thing worth knowing.” Ida was 
astonished ; she thought she knew a great 
deal of every thing worth knowing. 

The lady smiled and kissed her again. 

“This is her seventh birth-day,” said 
Ida’s papa; adding, “‘ what will she be in 
ten year’s time ?” 

“« Every thing you could wish her, I am 
sure, if she is properly managed,” replied 
the mild lady. 

“ If she has learnt nothing good, I am sure 
she has learnt nothing bad,’”’ observed Mr. 
Leverton; “ and that, at least is something.” 

“TI cannot agree with you. I am con- 
vinced that the mind never remains inactive : 
if she has learnt nothing good, she must have 
learnt something bad. However, we will 
try and root out the evil as soon as possible, 
and sow good seed in such fertile ground.” 

** Are you to be my governess, then ?” in- 
quired Ida, who drew such conclusion from 
the tenor of the lady’s words—‘ Are you to 
be my governess ?’ she repeated, looking in- 
to the mild lady’s face, who she perceived 


grew very red. 





“ Little girls must not ask questions,” 
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said Mr. Leverton, patting her cheek, and 
es * the same re - 

“Ma in say I do not exactly agree 
with oa $° chenrend the lady. ‘ Little girls 
may surely ask questions, provided they do 
it in a modest, quiet manner, and without in- 
terrupting the conversation of others. Curi- 
osity is a virtue, when it seeks to discover 
what is necessary and useful to be known; 
—it only becomes dangerous when, like the 
lady in] lue Beard, it peeps into forbidden 
things. 
ss T have read Blue Beard,” said Ida, anx- 
ious to display her information, “and a great 
many other books ;” adding, with a danger- 
ous onging for admiration, “Did you see me 
dance ?” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

Ida looked as if she expected some com- 
mendation; but neither the lady (whose 
cheek was again pale) nor her papa added 
one word of praise. This mortified the little 
maid sadly, and she felt ready to burst into 
tears. She, however, restrained herself, and 
was soon again called upon to dance with 
Sybella Leslie. 

“She certainly dances very gracefully,” 
said the pale lady to Mr. Leverton; “ bat I 
did not like to tell her so, because she ap- 
pears to solicit applause ; a female cannot be 
too early taught the danger of vanity, and the 
true incitement to accomplishments.” 

** And what is the true incitement ?” 

“ Usefulness.” 

“But you would not make a woman 
merely useful?” persisted Mr. Leverton. 

“ No—I would, make her greatly useful. 
I consider accomplishments to be so as well 
as knowledge. Even in the formation of a 
flower, the Almighty has made the more 
beautiful parts essential to its value. The 
gaudy leaves of a tulip protect the germ 

rom injury. On the same principle I would 
have every woman educated rather to forma 
valuable whole, than a brilliant part.” 

“I have heard some very clever persons 
say, that education was always the effect of 
circumstances.” 

** More shame for the parents who permit 
it to be so!” replied the cin. ‘* T, too, have 
often heard the observation; but never from 
those who had been cared for in their youth. 
I am willing to admit that strong minds are 
capable of great exertions, and frequently 
educate themselves ; yet they always remind 
me of a garden, where some glorious flow- 
ers are cherished with peculiar care, but 
where you are perpetually annoyed by disa- 
greeable weeds, that increase, multiply, and 
mar the beauty of the parterre. Neverthe- 
less, ting that strong minds perform 
great things, what is to become of the weak 
ones '—they are not less valuable in the 
sight of their Creator because of their weak- 





ness; though if neglected in their youth, 
they too often become wicked. But I am 
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betrayed into the error of speaking a homily, 
where I only intended tomake a reply. The 
young ladies will expect us to lead the way 
to their early supper ; and——” 

** We shall have plenty of time to talk 
over dear Ida’s education,” interrupted her 
father, as he conducted the lady to the sup- 
per-room. 

Ida was very tired and very sleepy, yet 
she was startled and surprised at the agita- 
tion of her nurse, who, when she conducted 
her from the drawing-room, almost suffocat- 
ed her with tears and kisses. 

“* What’s the matter, nurse ?”’ she inquir- 
ed. “ Do take off my shoes and my frock. I 
wish nobody would ever give any balls; 
though every body did admire my dancing, 
except papa and that pale mild lady.” 

“Ah, miss, miss—that pale lady! you 
may well call her pale—so unlike your own 
dear mamma, who had cheeks like roses. 
Mild—mild indeed! My poor darling, that 
I have petted so much, and humoured in 
every thing, that I never, in all my life con- 
tradicted, and who never knew what it was 
not to have her own way! Ah! you, my 
sweet young lady, will soon find the differ- 
ence between your poor nurse Scroop and a 
step-mother !’ 

“* A what!’’ screamed Ida, stamping at the 
same moment on the floor. 

‘“* A step-mother !—A horrid step-mother, 
and most likely a step-brother into the bar- 
gain : they will beat you black and blue, 

eed you on mouldy bread, and dress you in 
coarse cloth.” 

Ida wept outright at such a picture. 

“There, don’t cry, darling,” continued 
the kind-minded but most injudicious nurse; 
“don’t cry, but go to bed. I should not be 
at all surprised if you were put to sleep in 
the garret by and by :—and to think that his 
own servants knew nothing about the wed- 
ding till to-night! Oh, I wish you were old 
enough to pluck up a spirit !’’ 

“ But I am old enough!” shouted the lady 
vixen ; “¢ and I know what a step-mamma is 
— it’s worse ten times, and wickeder, than a 
governess—and I won’t have a step-mam- 
ma, that I won’t; and I’ll go to the draw- 
ing room and say so.” 

“Oh, no! my lamb, you must not do 
that,” exclaimed Mrs. Scroop; but before 
the words were out of her mouth, the lady 
(who at that moment was as little like “a 
lamb” as can well be imagined) was out of 
the nursery, down the stairs like a lap-wing, 
and positively into the apartment where Mr. 
and Mrs. Leverton and one or two intimate 
friends were conversing in a group, near the 
fire-place. 

Ida flung herself into her father’s arms, 
and sobbed on his bosom. Her long, half- 
curled, silken hair fell over her neck and 
shoulders, and her disarranged dress gave 
her altogether a wild and unrestrained ap- 
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. The pale lady, whom we shall 
eine designate as Mrs. Leverton, kindly 
advanced to inquire the cause of her agita- 
tion; but the child, in her violence, threw 
off the hand that would have caressed her, 
and sobbed out, “ I won’t have a step-mam- 
ma—TI won’t have a step-mamma !” 

“ And who told you you had a step-mam- 
ma?” said her father. 

“Oh, 1 know that lady is my step-mam- 

and I won’t have a step-mamma—in- 
deed, indeed I won’t !” persisted Ida, crying 
as if her heart would break. Nurse Scroop 
followed her down stairs, but dreaded to en- 
ter the room, lest her master and her new 
mistress should be displeased at her mis- 
chievous interference. 

Mr. Leverton disengaged the child from 
his arms; and walking to the door, observ- 
ed the nurse on the landing-place. 

“ This is some of your doings,” he said to 
her, in an angry tone; but since you are 
pleased thus to pervert my daughter’s mind, 
the sooner you provide for yourself else- 
where, the better.”’ 

“ You shan’t send away my nurse—you 
shan’t send away my nurse!” vociferated 
the angry Ida, losing all respect for her fa- 
ther’s presence and authority. Mr. Lever- 
ton, as 1 have said at the commencement of 
my story, did not understand how children 
ought to be man ; and so he looked to- 
wards his wife, as if he wished her to deter- 
mine what was to be done. 

Mrs. Leverton advanced mildly from the 
other end of the room; and addressing the 
nurse in a firm, and yet a very sweet-toned 
voice, observed :— 

“ Take Miss Leverton out of the room, put 
her to bed, and to-morrow your master and 
I will determine upon what course it is best 
to pursue as regards both the young lady and 
yourself. Thus much I would say now: I 
should be sincerely sorry that any old ser- 
vant, after living long, and (to the best of 
her abilities) serving faithfully in this house, 
should be dismis 


, unless strong necessity 

commanded it. I am sure you are attached 

to your a and next to my husband’s 
0 


happiness, it is both my duty and my plea- 
sure to minister to the happiness of his 
child.” 

Nurse Scroop had entered the drawing- 
room with a scowling brow and a trembling 
lip ; but there was a dignity and a sweetness 
about ‘ the new lady,’ that both awed and 
won her; and without making any reply to 
her observations, she curtsied respectfully, 
and left the room. 

“I opposed the mystery you wished pre- 
served towards Ida, as to my new relation- 
ship to her, my dear Leverton,”’ continued 
Mrs. Leverton, addressing her husband; 
“because mystery is little else than false- 
hood—it is incompatible with either truth or 
innocence, and therefore should never have 
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been resorted to: it would have been much 
better for you to have told her that I was 
what the world calls a ‘step-mother;’ and 
then pointed out, kindly and judiciously, the 
advantages which I hope she will derive 
from my care and affection. I cannot love 
you, dearest, without loving your child.” 

Mr. Leverton looked affectionately on his 
wife ; and well he might. With more beauty 
than usually falls to the lot of woman, she 
also possessed a store of rich and practical 
information, a calm judgment, a subdued and 

atient spirit, and a warm heart. She was 

ully alive to the advantages of education, be- 
cause she had experienced their excellence 
in herself; and she resolved to devote her- 
self steadily to the formation of Ida’s charac- 
ter, and the direction of her abilities. ‘Iam 
not blessed,” she would say, “‘with a strong, 
or even a healthy constitution; and I am 
sure, that in a very few years dear Leverton 
will _ weep over his widowhood : be it 
my task to prevent its being lonely, as before. 
I will train Ida to be his friend and compa- 
nion; I will build my monument within their 
bosoms; and when I am dead, they will bless 
me for the happiness I planted in their own 
home.” 

This excellent lady had undertaken a task 
of no little difficulty. It was very wicked, 
but it is no less true, that Ida at first posi- 
tively hated her step-mother with a most de- 
cided hatred. 

Poor Nurse Scroop had of necessity been 
discharged ; and Mrs. Leverton devoted her- 
self, as she intended, to eradicate evil, and 
forward the growth of good in her step- 
child’s mind. She never attempted to mis- 
lead her, in any way, or on any topic. She 
told her that God had made her utiful ; 
but she also convinced her, how much more 
admiration was excited by plain girls who 
are good, than by pretty girls who are un- 
amiable. 

Mrs. Leverton loved to draw her compari- 
sons from nature, because then she was con- 
vineed that her ground-work was just; and 
one day, when Ida appeared discontented at 
some remarks she had made on beauty, she 
sent her into the garden, with an injunction 
to gather a nosegay of the flower she herself 
liked best. It was early in the month of 
May, and the little maid soon returned with 
a nosegay of wall-flowers. 

“* What, Ida!’ exclaimed her wise and 
gentle teacher ; “‘wall-flowers—wild, simple 
wall-flowers! Did you not see tulips, blue- 
bells, anemonies, and many other much 
handsomer blossoms ?” 

“Oh, yes! many handsomer, certainly.” 

“Then why did you not gather them?” 

* Because they had no smell.” 

“ True, Ida,” replied Mrs. Leverton, kiss- 
ing her forehead; “and this very banquet 
proves what I have so often said. My dear 
girl, goodness is to the person what fra- 
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grance is to the essence that will 
endure when the beauty of both decay. Do 
you understand me ?” 

Ida did understand her; and a precept so 
illustrated must be long remembered by 
every child, because the sight of the flower 
cannot fail to recall it. 

She also managed so to temper Ida’s wit, 
that it retained its brightness though it lost 
its edge—enlivening, not cutting; yet not- 
withstanding all her care and culture, she 
could not but regret that the young lady was 
a favourite with this dangerous yet fascinat- 
ing tempter, who too often sits enthroned on 
the prettiest lips in the world, armed with 
glittering but poisoned arrows. 

“ Wit must make you foes,” Mrs. Lever- 
ton would say ; “ but remember, love, it will 
never make you friends.” 

Ida, who began by hating, at last, and im- 
perceptibly, finished by loving her, whom 
she of herself now called “‘ her darling mam- 
ma.’ And even nurse re who after a 
time was permitted occasicnally to visit Miss 
Ida, “ allowed that the dear child was aston- 
ishingly improved.” 

It must be confessed, that had Ida been a 
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dearest mamma, can you think I could be 
happy out of your sight at any time during 
your illness, but particularly this day—this 
dear day, when I feel my obligations to you 
return tenfold? This day ten years, what 
bitter promise I held out! Vain, ignorant, 
violent, and prejudiced against my best 
friend—who could have have attributed the 
smallest portion of blame to you, if you had 
ee me to some school, where, amongst 
other foolish girls, my vices might have been 
confirmed, and my —— established ? 
Remembering what I was, and feeling what 
education has done for me—how can I ap- 
preciate its advantages as they deserve ?” 
“I am amply rewarded,” said Mrs. Lev- 
erton, “amply rewarded at all times; but 
more than ever rewarded when I see the af- 
fection you bestow upon your little brother. 
Ida, Ida, the time will soon come when you 
must be to that child in the place of a moth- 
er; and such is my trust in you, that I can 
leave him with a mind fully and entirely 
resting on the excellence and judgment of 
seventeen: it is events, not time, that bring 
wisdom; and you, my own Ida, are older 
than many who have numbered twenty 


child of weak understanding, she would not/ years 


so soon have profited by her mother’s instruc- 
tion; and, be it also remembered, that 
though a girl of quick and violent temper, 
she was totally free from the mean and abo- 
minable vice of obstinacy, ready to acknow- 
ledge, and atone for a fault almost as soon 
as it was committed. It is even more diffi- 
cult to manage the obstinate than the foolish 
—the one you can command; but the other 
you can rarely lead. 

I will now pass over the lapse of years 
from seven to seventeen, convinced that my 
young friends anticipate a happy result from 
the care bestowed upon her whom we com- 
menced by calling a ‘ young heiress.’ 

In a beautiful and well-ordered room at 
Leverton 4 and on 2 couch — 
with blue silk, lay a in, pale la- 
dy; her lips were oe. white, ont looked 
dry and parched—so parched, that ever and 
anon a tall and graceful girl, in the bloom of 
early womanhood, applied a cooling liquid 
to their surface; and then the very thin, very 
pale lady looked up, and a smile passed 
over her still beautiful countenance and 
beamed in her soft eyes. 

“* Dearest Ida,” she said, addressing the 
tall graceful girl, “ this is your seventeenth 
birth-day, and yet you are chained by your 
kind and affectionate feelings to my couch of 
sickness and suffering. I know you ought 
to be elsewhere; yet the selfishness with 
which our nature is impregnated, makes me 
love to retain you here.” 

“« My own dear mamma,” replied Ida Le- 
verton, throwing her arms round her neck, 





and pressing her rich glowing cheek to the 
pale one of the excellent lady—* my own 





Ida hid her face in her hands, and wept. 

The day passed on; and as the evening 
advanced, the invalid became so visibly 
worse, that Ida longed most impatiently for 
her father’s return from town. Her step- 
brother (whose birth had destroyed all pros- 
pect of the heirship Nurse Scroop taught her 
to look forward to at such an early age,) was 
leaning from the window, watching for ‘ pa- 
pa’; and Mrs. Leverton’s dimming eyes 
were eagerly fixed upon the trees that over- 
shadowed the avenue, as if on their topmost 
boughs she could discern indications of his 
approach. 

** Read to me again, love,” she said ; “ or 
sing to your harp one of David’s penitential 
Psalms.” Ida obeyed, though her voice was 
tremulous and low. 

She had hardly finished, when Mrs. Lev- 
erton raised her finger, and the word ‘ hush’ 
lingered on her lip; “I hear the tramping of 
your father’s horses,—is it not so, Edward ?”’ 

‘It is dear papa,” replied the child: “may 
I = oe meet - ™ ine . 

‘Gently, gently,”’ re a, as the 
little fellow, te ptPre mee not he would 
soon have only one parent to meet, rushed 
from the room. 

Mrs. Leverton raised herself a little from 
the couch; and, supported by Ida’s arm, pre- 
pared to meet her husband—she felt, though 
she did not say so, for the last time. 

“« My dearest Leverton, Iam so glad, so 
thankful, that God has spared me for this 
meeting—is the deed executed ?” 

Mr. Leverton, who was greatly shocked at 
the change that had taken place in his wife’s 
appearance since the morning, silently plac- 
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ed a roll of parchment in his wife’s extended 
hands. 

“For you, my child,” she said, laying the 
bond on Ida’s lap; “ your father has gifted 

ou with half this property. I would not 
ave you receive only a daughter’s portion, 
through the instrumentality of me or mine.” 

Ida would have interrupted her; but she 
raised her hand in token of silence, and look- 
ed on the clouds, tinged with the last rays of 
the setting sun.—*‘About this hour, this day 
ten years, dearest Leverton, we both looked 
upon your child; and, in answer to the ques- 
tion you put, of ‘What will she be in ten 
years’ time’—I replied, ‘ Every thing you 
ean wish her, if she is property managed.’ 
Is she every thing you can wish ? and are you 
satisfied with your poor wife’s stewardship ?”’ 

“Satisfied, Mary,”’ he replied, “ is a poor 
word to express the thankfulness, the grati- 
tude I feel for what you have done.” He 
was too agitated to proceed, but pressed her 
hand earnestly to his heart. 

“It is enough,” she murmured; and re- 
quested that her little son might be brought 
into the room. She motioned that he should 
stand between his father and sister, and then 
she placed a hand of his in theirs :—*You 
will be as a mother to him, Ida?” Ida’s 
tears replied. *“* How wise it is,’ she conti- 
nued, in a low, wavering tone—‘* how very 
wise it is to do our duty! Had I neglected 
Ida, she would have been unfitted for the 
charge she has so willingly promised to un- 
dertake. May the Almighty bless you all; 
and may the renewal of each day be the re- 
newal of happiness !”” 

She laid down her head, and her existence 
and her blessing passed from her lips at the 
same moment. 

I need only add to this true tale, that Ida, 
after seveNTEEN, realised the prophecy made 
when she was seven. 





From the Juvenile Forget-Me-Not. 
LADY JANE GREY.* 
BY MISS LESLIE, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


“Oh! not fur me—oh! not fur me, 
That fatal toy of gems and gold— 
Blood on its ermine band I see 
And thorns are in its velvet fold. 


“ To me that glittering cirelet seems 

A burning ring to sear my brow ; 
To me that shining seeptre gleams 

The axe to which our heads shall bow. 
“ And show me not th’ unjust decree 

Extorted from a timid boy ; 
Nor deem that it can bring to me 

One throb of pride, one glow of joy. 
“ Dark visions pass before my eyes— 

Prophetie warnings whisper round ; 
I see the sable scaffuld rise— 

I see our life-blood stain the ground. 





* These stanzas were suggested by C. R. Leslie’s pic- 
ture of “ Lady Jane Grey's reluctance to accept the 
crown of England.” 


Lady Jane Grey.—Literary Intelligence. 


“ And shall not I, in that dread hour, 
Confess the justice of my fate ?— 
I, who usurped another’s power, 
I, who assumed another's state? 
“ Let me the shaded pathway keep, 
Remote from wild ambition’s glare ; 
Nor lead me up the dizzy steep, 
For clouds and storms are gathering there.” 
She said—and nerved her gentle soul 
To hear, unmoved, the syren song ; 
Nor let her kindred’s schemes control 
Ner sense of right, her fear of wrong. 
Their prayers th’ ambitious fathers join ; 
Her sire, and he of haughtiest mein, 
The chief of Dudley's lofty line, 
Knelt at her feet, and hail’d her queen! 
And she, that dame of regal grace, 
Proud Suffolk's duchess, grasped her hand, 
And gazed imploring on her face, 
With eyes still longing to command. 
Vainly they tried each specious art, 
Each sophistry of anxious zeal, 
Till the young partner of her heart 
Made to her love a fund appeal. 
She yielded then—and who shall blame 
The youthful lord’s exulting tone, 
When soon the herald’s loud acclaim 
Announced them heirs of England’s throne? 
Dim was thcir star, and short their hour, 
And weak their friends, and fierce their foes ; 
And captives soon to Mary's power, 
Nor voice nor hand to save them rose. 
There, where their transient court had shone, 
In Ceesar's towers of awful fame, 








The hapless pair resigned their throne, 
And there their bloody death-hour came. 
She died—that glory of her age— 
As never Roman heroine died ; 
And Britain’s history has no page 
More dear to British woman's pride. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Illustrations of the Bible-—Mr. Martin proceeds in his 
beautiful work, the “ Illustrations of the Bible,” with a 
perseverance which is the best evidence of his determina- 
tion to do that justice to his subject which no artist of 
our own time has so much the power to execute well. 
Four parts out of ten, each containing two prints, have 
been completed. In his print of the deluge, Mr. Martin 
has treated the subject in a manner somewhat different, 
as respects design, from his large picture on the same 
subject, proving thereby the versatility of his genius, It 
is a plate full of grandeur and spirit; rocks are in com- 
motion, lightnings flash, waters rage, and man, in his 
agony or imprecation, app the perishing and hum- 
bled being which, on the eve of punishment, his pride 
and wickedness might be supposed to make him. The 
black gulf in the front ground adds to the sublime effect 
of the scene, though hardly correct, unless we suppose 
the waters not to have arisen, but to have rushed in one 
huge wave over the earth, as some have imagined they 
did. The “ Death of Abel” is another of the series, the 
gloom over which well sustains the story of the first ho- 
micide. The “ Bow of the Covenant,” is a grand and 
pleasing positi The ark reversed on the moun- 
tains above is well put in; the very spirit of true poetry. 
Lastly, we have the * Destruction of Sodum and the ci- 
ties of the Plain,” an engraving of horrid interest, full of 
the same fine perspective and lofty imagining which dis- 
tinguish this artist's pencil. ‘The plates are, all of them, 
on subjects of terror rather than beauty ; they partake of 
the awful dealings of Heaven with mankind, and are se- 
vere, and romantic, and glowing. as the scenes they pur- 
port to represent seem to demand. No illustrations of 
sacred history which are extant are equal, in our opinion, 
tu these. 
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